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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—o@— 


«The Princess Oxive requests the Editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine to contradict 
the assertion in p. 34, as to her Highness 
having been on a stage ! !—In regard to her 
Highness’s guardian Mr. Robert Wilmot, it 
is just the Publick should know he was a 
very respectable character, who was several 
years Treasurer of the we! of Warwick, 
and who also lived in the highest respecta- 
bility at St. John’s, Warwick, an ancient 
large mansion that had been a rich convent, 
hight endowed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Mr. Thomas Wilmot of Coventry, the son 
of the said Mr. Robert Wilmot, has been 
upwards of twenty years Deputy Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Warwick, and is 
also a Banker at this period at Coventry !”’ 

We are much obliged by the substantial 
favours of T. N.; and do not recollect re- 
ceiving the communication he alludes to, 
from Oxford. 

€. asks whether the report, that the Choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral is about to undergo 
an alteration of its antient arrangement, si- 
milar to that of Salisbury, is correct? He 
trusts that the proposition or actual com- 
mencement of some judicious repair gave 
rise to the rumour, and that the examples 
of Mr. Wyatt’s havock at Salisbury, Dur- 
ham, and Lichfield, which are as generally 
censured now, as they were applauded for- 
merly, will in future deter the guardians of 
our Cathedrals from patronising improve- 
ments 80 injurious to the beauty and har- 
mony of those magnificent edifices. 

A. J. K. observes, “The brass counter 
described by J. E. S. in p. 111, is from the 
same die as the piece which I have in my 
possession, found in the ruins of the Colle- 
giate Church and Sanctuary of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, and which your Correspondent 
will find described in the Supplement to vol. 
LXXXIX. part i. of your Magazine, as of 
the time of Henry VIII. “ representing on 
one side a figure sitting at a sort of table, 
divided or marked by various compartments, 
with nine counters before him; the other 
containing the letters of the alphabet then 
in use, without the J and U, the whole en- 
circled with an ornamental Gothic border, 
being, as conjectured, one of those pieces 
formerly used for arithmetical calculation, 
and the man represented, as Shakspeare 
terms it, a ‘* counter caster.” 

M. W. says, ‘If Lincotntensis (p. 98) 
be particularly desirous of hearing more of 
the family of Willoughby, it is probable Dr. 
Andrewes of St. James's, or some of the fa- 
mily of the late Dr. Roberts of St. Paul’s 
School, can give further information. The 
writer of this knows there was a descendant 
of the family about the year 1784, who was 


a pupil of the late Rev. Matthew Pugh, Cu- 
rate at St. James’s, and Master of General 
Stewart’s School, and he believes some of 
the family are now residing iv the Eastern 
part of London.” 

Another Correspondent states, that Lin- 
COLNIENSIS might have his queries, respect- 
ing Willoughby of Parham, completely re- 
solved by inquiring among the Presbyterians 
in the town of Warrington. 

P. observes, in reference to an inquiry at 
page 98, and to a communication at 
230, relating to the family of Ashby, “ Per- 
mit me to state, that an account and pedi- 
gree of that family will be found in the Ba- 
ronetage published in 1727 (by Thos. Wot- 
ton, 3 vols. 12mo). If it be necessary to 
trace the subsequent descent or extinction 
of the title, it is probable that a circum- 
stance mentioned in the work I have quoted 
may afford some clue as to the quarter in 
which researches should be made: the cir- 
cumstance alluded to is, that from an aliena- 
tion of the family estate, the chief line of 
the family had become so reduced, that the 
eg who was the Baronet in 1727, was 

lling the humble station of servant to a 
farmer in Norfolk.” 

Epwarp Asusy, 1, Old Broad-street, 
informs N. Y. W.G. that the armorial bear- 
ings of the Ashby Baronetcy, described by 
F. E. in p. 230, are in the possession of his 
family, and can be seen by N. Y. W. G. 
whenever he may desire it. 

Q. remarks, ‘It may surprise the reader 
to be informed, that till very lately no mo- 
nument had been erected to the memory of 
Capt. Cook, even in his native village of 
Morton near Stokesley. The marble had 
been long inscribed ; but, from a demur on 
the subject of paying for it, lay in its case 
concealed from inspection till the year 1820, 
when (in consequence of some remarks by 
the Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham) it was 
unpacked and put up. Reference is made in 
this communication to P.’s patriotic sugges- 
tion from Shrewsbury, contained in Mr. 
Urban’s last Number, p. 221.” . 

F.E, will be glad if any of our Corre- 
spondents can inform him when Bernard 
Rose died ; and whether he left issue. He 
was a musical composer in the latter end of 
the reign of George II. 

A Cuurcuwarpen asks, * If a Church- 
warden employs a person to collect the 
Rates, is the Warden or the Parish liable 
to pay for the collection ?” 

A Constant Reaver requests a clue 
where to find an account of the purchase of 
the Orleans Gallery of Paintings, the parties 
engaged in the transaction, and the final 
dispersion of the collection ? 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 7. 
5 ie Abbey at Fonthill having 
created such universal attention, 
permit me to send you a short account 
of it, as suggested by my own feelings, 
after repeated visits. 


FonTHILt ABBEY. 
On its close. 

The pleasing vision is now past, and 
the noise of the Auctioneer’s hammer 
will not be heard—silence pervades the 
long-drawn ailes—the lofty portal is 
closed—and the Abbot is returned to 
his Cloysters, with thanks to his Pa- 
tron Saint, St. Anthony*, for the nu- 
merous Pilgrims who have been attract- 
ed to his shrine t. But with a farewell 
look he will shortly bid adieu to his 
cloistered wails, and extensive soli- 
tudes, which are now doomed to greet 
a second Abbot f. 

All were pleased with their journey, 
and all returned gratified with the ex- 
ternal and internal shew. ‘There is 
certainly much to admire, and much 
to condemn. Still the whole is a won- 
derful production of enlightened ge- 
nius, and creative fancy, and must 
be ever contemplated with surprise by 
all those who knew the situation of 


the Abbey as it once was, and as it 
now ts. 

Let us now consider the whole in 
detail. 

The approach is well conducted by 
a road winding through a wood, where 
the gloonsy fir tree does not preponde- 
rate, and where there is a judicious 
mixture of flowering shrubs with the 
forest tribes. The first coup d’oeuil 
of the Abbey is well imagined ;— 
the eye is always on the look-out for 
the desired object, and its curiosity is 
not gratified till it bursts upon the as- 
soniched sight at a proper and judicious 
distance, in all the huge splendour of 
exalted height and magnificence. 

The first impression is that of gran- 
deur and novelty of design; for our 
Island cannot produce its rival. After 
admiring the rich collection of porce- 
laine, plate, gems, books §, and paint- 
ings, contained within the Abbey 
wal, the eye looks around for com- 
fort, and a snug corner for reading, 
conversation, or contemplation ; but 
alas! it searches in vain. Finery and 
shew seem to be the ruling Genii of the 
place. The Baronial Hall, or Chapel, 
which would have been the grandest fea- 
ture in the edifice, remains unfinished. 





* The Abbey was dedicated to Saint Anthony ; and his shrine, with his image, was placed 
at the extremity of one of the galleries. (See plate in Storer’s Description.) 
+ We are enabled to state, from undoubted authority, that the number of admission 


tickets to Fonthill Abbey amounted to 7,200. 


~ The sale of the effects at Fonthill Abbey, which excited so much public interest, did 


not take 
tract. 


» owing to the whole of the property having been os of by private con- 
purchaser is Mr. Farquhar, who, it is said, has bought the beautiful domain 


of Fonthill, and the principal part of the splendid contents of the Abbey, for 330,0001. or 

350,000/. the late proprietor retaining only his family pictures and a few books. Mr. Far- 

} me is a man of extraordinary character and fond of literature. He is a native of Aber- 
? 


of education, and has 


pany with gunpowder. 


acquired immense wealth, in India, by supplyi 
Since his return to this Coun 
partners in Whitbread’s Brewery, and is now one of 


the Com- 
» he has been one of the principal 
e firm of Bazett, Farquhar, Craw- 


ford, and Co. eminent for the management of all agency concerns with India. 
§ The library appears to consist of many very valuable articles: but the ordo rerum is 


much wanted in its 


jumbled together without any classification. 


arrangement ; for we find classics, history, voyages, and romances, all 


On 











On viewing the exterior of the Ab- 
bey, the first object for criticism is the 
Turret, which is out of all proportion, 
as to height (being 276 feet); and the 
iron interlacings between the heavy 
pimnacles present an actual deformity, 
and cast a reflection on the stability 
of its foundation. In short, the prin- 
pe defect in the general architecture 
of the edifice is a too great narrow- 
ness and loftiness of some of its parts ; 
yet, notwithstanding these defects, no 
one can return ungratified by the out 
ensemble. 

In viewing the extensive demesnes 
within the precincts of the Abbey, in 
which (according to Mr. Rutter’s use- 
ful little Guide) the different walks and 
rides extend to 27 miles, we lament 
that Nature has not aflorded a greater 
variety of ground: but art has accom- 
plished wonders, by a happy mixture 
of lawn and wood. Still there is much 
monotony, 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has its 
brother.” 

The point of view from which the 
Abbey appears to the greatest advan- 
tage, is undoubtedly from the mar- 
gin of a little lake, whose banks are 
well fringed with wood * ; and at a short 
distance from it is an extensive tract 
of ground, called the American gar- 
den, abounding with the greatest vari- 
ety of plants of that region, and in the 
season of bloom affording a most de- 
lightful sight. 

But Viaror cannot quit this Mo- 
nastic enclosure without expressin 
his thanks and praise for the poor 
accommodations which have been af- 
forded both to man and horse during 
the long period through which the 
Abbey gates have been thrown open ; 
and it must ever afford a pleasing recol- 
lection to the late owner, that the world 
has been so highly gratified—the long- 
formed expectation amply satisfied — 
and the magnificence of so stately an 
Edifice most justly extolied. 

The Abbey at Fonthill has not es- 
caped the notice of artists, and since it 
has been open to public inspection, it 
will become much better known. 

The first publication, and as yet the 
best, as to views, was published by 
Storer in 1812. Mr. Rutter, a book- 
seller at Shaftesbury, has since pub- 
lished on the present occasion very 





* The view in our last Magazine is taken 
from this point. Eprt. 
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good and useful Guides both to Fonthill 
Abbey and Wardour Castle: and is 
now preparing a much more copious 
account of the Abbey and its demesnes, 
which, from his unlimited access to 
the precincts, and his knowledge of 
them, will prove a great acquisition to 
the public. — Mr. Britton also medi- 
tates a similar production, and has had 
some ingenious artists employed in tak- 
ing views of the interior of the Abbey ; 
the pen and pencil of Mr. Britton, and 
his able draftsman, Mr. Cattermole, 
(who have been resident a long time 
in the Abbey) have paid particular at- 
tention to the intertor parts of the 
structure ; and they will add a correct 
ground-plan of the building, which is 
absolutely necessary in order to un- 
derstand its intricacies. 

The fate of these demesnes has been 
singularly unfortunate—the two more 
antient mansions were consumed by 
fire: when a third magnificent pile 
rose up from their ashes, during the 
lifetime of Alderman Beckford, but 
this also was doomed to fall; not by 
fire, but by the hammer and axe— 
much to the sorrow of all those who 
knew its comforts: and perhaps at this 
time to the regret of its former owner. 

The demesnes at Fonthill were held 
by the Giffords, Wests, and Delawares, 
Molyns, Hungerfords, Mervins, and 
Cottingtons; from the last of whom 
they were purchased by Mr. Alderman 
Beck ford. VIATOR. 

—_ 


Mr. Urnsayn, Temple, Oct. 10. 
7 AM not aware that the following 
Correspondence between the Rev. 
William Moreton, chaplain to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and afterwards 
Bishop of Meath, and the Rev. Dr. 
Pell, has ever been printed. I inclose 
the original letters, which I am in- 
clined to think you will consider wor- 
thy of preservation in your Repository. 
ours, &c. Carapoc. 
1. “To the Rev. Dr. Pell, at his 
Lodging near the Ship in Jermin- 
street, St. James’s, London. 
«Sir Dublin Castle, 
Soe Aug. 28, [16]77. 
**Though you would be satisfied I 
know with the account of me, which 
you might find at my Lord of Oxford’s, 
yet I could not satisfy myself without 
etting you know, from my own hand, 


how matters stand here, as far at least 
as 





1822.] 


as the little time I have been here will 
it me to inform you, The most 
remarkable occurrence was the recep- 
tion of my Lord Duke, to whom I 
saw my Lord of Essex deliver the 
sword with this compliment, which I 
also heard: ‘‘ That he was glad he had 
the opportunity of delivering that sword 
to a person so eminent both for birth 
and loyalty; to one that knew how to 
do his duty in the worst of times, and 
also did it; to one that had already and 
so often executed that office with great 
success, and needed neither example 
nor instructor but himself.” To which 
my Lord Duke made this short reply, 
«That his Lordship had governed the 
place so well, that he did not so much as 
wish to govern better.” This is intelli- 
gence enough I hope for once, which 
would also have put in a letter to my 
Lord B. but that I hope you will show 
him this, and present him with my 
humble service. If now you will do 
me the favour to send me a line or 
two, I would desire you to give me 
your knight’s name, who you say gave 
the authentic MS. of the N.T. to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, that when I 
to visit him, I may ask him about 
it, and by that means have somewhat 
to say besides your servant: though I 
have no more at present to say to you 
but that I am yours, 
W. M[oretow].” 


2. “ For ~ ta ; 
. ublin Castle, 

“Dear Sit, july 28, [16]78. 

**T should have been very much out 
of countenance for not writing to you 
all this while, had I had any thing 
of moment to have wrote about. But 
now that I have, I hope it will justify 
my interrupting you now, and also ex- 
cuse my former non-addresses. I am 
now to employ you upon an affair that 
may be worth your considering, which 
is the directing me how to behave my- 
self at the approaching Convocation, 
especially if it fall out that I be chosen 
Prolocutor. I fain would do something 
remarkable in behalf of this Church, 
if I should chance to appear in that sta- 
tion. Therefore praysit youdown and re- 
view the notions you have of your Ca- 
non Law, and likewise your observa- 
tions of the proceedings in the Courts 
Ecclesiastical, which I remember I 
have heard you reflect upon with some 
dislike : sal dans these two Churches 





are indeed but one, whatever would 
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be useful and proper for that, will be 
so for this. I would avoid the impu- 
tation of being looked upon as an in- 
troducer of novelties, or an opiniator ; 
and therefore what I propose should 
be of use, and have such reasons to 
eres and justify it, as would not 
only clear, but also advance the - 
tation of such designs. I will give 
ou till the beginning of September to 
Took about you, but then I shall ex- 
pect a full account of all particulars 
that concern this great affair. In the 
mean time desiring you not to com- 
municate any thing of this to any 
body, much less to r Irish Dean, 
who I suppose is wit , I remain, 
Dear Sir, your most affectionate, 
and faithful servant, 
W. M[oreron].” 


3. For Mr. William Moreton, 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, at Dublin Castle. 

** Sir, —Ten days ago I delivered to 
Mr. John Smith a letter for you con- 
taining two larger from Mr. Do and 
Mr. Up. After he was gone, the same 
day, I received yours of Aug. 28, which 
I shewed to m. L. B. and prayed him 
to help me call to mind some circum- 
stances of that discourse between me 
and an Ireland Captain, concern- 
ing an antient Greek Manuscript of 
the New Testament, which my 
Primate Usher had described to me. 
And I said, I feared it was lost, or car- 
ried out of Ireland. The Captain an- 
swered, fear it not. I make no question 
but it was the very same Manuscript 
which an Irish Baron [called the Lord 
of Hothe] gave to me. And I, said 
«the Captain, considering what hands 
were most proper for the safe custody 
of such a rarity, thought I should do 
well to present it to the most Reverend 
Lord Archbishop Boile, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland: I doubt not but his 
Grace keeps it safe. M. L. Br. says, 
that the man’s name was Captain Caw- 
field, [brother or uncle to the present 
Lord Cawfield,] and that he made this 
report to me in the hearing of my Lord 
Brereton, anno 1671, about February 
or March. As soon as you can con- 
veniently speak with my Lord Chan- 
cellor, 1 pray you make mention of it, 
and endeavour to see it; I shall be glad 
to see such a description of it under 

our hand, as may assure me that it 
is the same that my Lord Primate 
Usher told me of. I, said he, =. 
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ed ‘any money for it; but the gentle- 
man that kept it answered, my Lord, 
I dare not sell it. I hold my 
on the condition to keep the book. 
He that first so tyed the land did be- 
lieve the tradition that St. Patrick 
himself brought that Manuscript into 
Ireland. I shall think the time long 
till a line from you tells me that you 
have received this. Interim vale. 
Septemb. 15, 1677. 1. P[u1].” 
M. L. Br. willed me to remember 
his love to you. 


4. For the 7. Dr. 7. 
+f ° ilkenny, Sept. 
Dear Sir, 18, [16]78. 

*¢ Yours of the 7th instant I received 
here, above fifty Irish miles from Dub- 
lin, after a tedious long progress through 
the province of Munster. I give you 


many thanks for the hints I find in . 


your letter, for they will be my guide 
when the Convocation is met. But 
I hoped they would have been of 
somewhat a larger extent, and began 
with what may in prudence be said 
your friend in case they should 
choose him Prolocutor. It is to be 
hoped that he has not yet quite lost 
his Latin, but however some hints of 
that nature, either in that or in the 
English tongue, would have been more 
to the pu in his present circum- 
stances, whether he be chosen or re- 
jected ; for the greatest thing to be 
looked after is prudence in these mat- 
ters. There is not any set time that 
I hear of for the Convocation, so that 
you may yet set pen to paper, and sup- 
you were to speak to the great 
Prelaies here. TheGlossarium I should 
be glad of if I could light on it at the 
best hand, and if you can, pray let me 
know of it. I hope in a fortnight to 
be at Dublin. 
I am, yours in all duty, 
W. M[orstow].” 
5. “For the Rev. Dr. Pell. 
*¢ Sir, Oct. 29, [16]78. 
** Yours of the 19th instant [ re- 
ceived here, and did communicate the 
contents of it to my Lord himself, who 
seemed to be very much satisfied with 
the intelligence you gave, it being much 
larger than any he had seen : and com- 
manded me to transcribe all that con- 
cerned the Spanish Ambassador, Sir 
William Godolphin, and that likewise 
about the Emperor and the Prince of 
Orange. Since you are so good at these 
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matters, and have such opportunities, 
I pray continue the favour to me, and 
mark the proceedings as exactly as you 
can, and as occasion offers. I pra 

send me your observations: they wilt 
be of more moment here than you 
imagine; and I know your incliria- 
tions to be serviceable to your Coun. 
try ; I wish I could say that your Coun- 
try were half so kind to you. When 
I mentioned your name to my Lord, 
he had forgot it, and does not yet re- 
member that he ever knew you; but 
if ever he did, a few of these informa- 
tions will refresh his memory ; or else 
introduce you into his acquaintance. 
No more, but that I am_ yours in all 
duty and affection.” [W. Moreton.] 


6. ‘For the Rev. Dr. Pell. 

« Dear Sir, Dec. 7.* 

“I acknowledge myself extremely 
to blame that I have not been so 
punctual as I might have been in my 
returns to your intelligence, whic 
was so instructive to the best know- 
ing men here. The things of fact, as 
a have ranged them, are acknow- 
edged the most accurate, and have 
been perused by those that will I be- 
lieve make very good use of them. I 
keep them in my archives, and look 
upon them as the choicest treasure I 
have; and they shall never be. pro- 
duced but to your advantage. Since 
you wrote, there have appeared mat- 
ters of a higher nature: and those I 
long for in the same method that the 
other came in ; or rather if you please 
with this additional advantage, of hav- 
ing some of your own observations of 
the whole transaction. You may do 
it with all the safety you can wish, 
the relation I bear to the great man 
here putting me beyond all danger of 
havin any letter opened. No more, 
but adieu.” tw. Morerow.] 


—@—. 

Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Oct. 5. 
N the last two Numbers of your 
Magazine, two Correspondents 
have favoured the publick with criti- 
cisms on the alterations now going on 
at ‘~y- College, in this Univer- 
sity. The first who signs himself ‘ A.’ 


has chosen to make sundry statements, 
which I shall answer in his own lan- 





* Endorsed by Dr. Pell, “1 received it 
Jan. 1, 1679, 25 days upon the way.” How 
different the speed of conveyance at the pre- 
sent day! 


guage, 





1822.) 


with the simple addition of the 

hitle important word ‘ not;’ 
and I think that T have a right, in jus- 
tice to the Society whose taste and 
j t have been thus wantonly at- 
tacked, to demand that you will make 
this contradiction as public as the un- 
founded assertions which have elicited 
it. To come then to the point. “The 
cloisters are not about to undergo an 
alteration which cannot fail to impair 
their present admirable uniformity and 
effect.” ‘* The North side of the late 
incomparable cloisters of Magdalen 
College has not disappeared, and the 
University is no¢ thus denuded of one 
of its best ornaments.”” I know not, 
and care as little, how Pog! Corre- 
spondent will relish this flat denial to 
his positions, but the most casual ac- 
tual survey, or the slightest enquiry, 
will pa our readers to ascertain 
the truth of the conflicting statements. 
Having thus summarily disposed of 
the “minor” communication, I shall 
now attend to the more lengthy Letter 
of “1.” His first graph rather re- 
flects on the celerity with which the 
pegjected improvements have advanced ; 
and from this circumstance one would 
be rather inclined to infer that he is 
either an Oxford builder, or at least 
connected with them, as it is noto- 
rious that their chief excellence lies in 
the want of that quality, which has 
elicited his reprehension. If procras- 
tination be a virtue in the science of 
Architecture, I can only state from 
actual experience, that the “‘summum 
bonum” in that line is easily to be 
met with at our University. This, 
however, is no legitimate matter of de- 
bate. Your Correspondent thinks lis- 
tleness and the want of energy to be 
merits in a builder, and I dare to hold 
a contrary opinion. The next point, 
however, is more important. He talks 
“‘of the trite and flimsy excuse of a 
decayed and dangerous roof;” and “he 
ventures to state that the timbers, with 
some exceptions (I quote his words) 
are as solid and substantial as they ever 
were.” Presuming, Sir, that they were 
*solid and substantial,” at the time 
when they were erected, I beg to enter 
as broad and sweeping a contradiction 
to this broad and sweeping assertion. 
Your Correspondent either has or has 
not seen the actual state of the timbers. 
If he has not, I know not what right 
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he has to palm on the world ts 
of his own imagination; and if he has, 


I can only say that his survey. mast 
have been more partial than in com- 
mon justice it ought to have been, ere 
he had dared to pass such a judgment 
on them. In opposition, then, to his 
statement, I affirm, from actual and 
minute investigation, that “ the ex- 
ceptions” were in direct opposition to 
what he avers as fact; hat in most 
cases the timbers were reduced to 
touchwood ; and advancing in contra- 
dictory allegation I inform him, that 
the foundations themselves have been 
forced to be underpinned, and the only 
wonder has been, both to the architect 
and the builder, that the whole has 
held together so long. 

With respect to “ what James Wyatt 
would have been proud to do thirty 
years ago,”’ neither your Correspondent 
nor myself need quarrel, but he may 
rest satisfied that the present altera- 
tions, if they deserve the name, origi- 
nate with a man who knows more 
of Gothic architecture than ever Mr. 
Wyatt did, and will be conducted with 
the most scrupulous and undeviating 
attention to the models which the ra- 
vages of time and the vicissitudes of 
taste have suffered to exist in ‘ the 
a rem. om beautiful build- 
ings” of Magdalen College. 

‘On the Sele, Sir, > both your 
Correspondents affect a zeal, whether 
pretended or otherwise is of little con- 
sequence, for Gothic architecture, I 
beg to assure them that they may quiet 
their fears, and cease their forebodings, 
as the object of the College is simple 
restitution ;” and there are those who 
watch with a jealous eye the removal 
of a single stone which is not impera- 
tively demanded by necessity or good 
taste. Had the writer of the first com- 
munication either known the state of 
the North side of the old quadrangle, 
not the cloisters, or had he enquired 
from any one of his Oxford acquaint- 
ance, presuming he has any, he would 
not have risked his character for taste 
by lamenting its demolition. The re- 
moval of excrescency is not the destruc- 
tion of a building, and the clearing 
away the additions and the rubbish of 
successive ages only gives prominence 
to the bold and striking characters of 
the original structure. 

Yours, &c. aanpsamaness. 

r. 
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Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury, Sept. 5. 
T= —— a of the Co- 
umn of Alexandria, com 
called “* Pompey’s Pillar,” is a 
from a Letter dated Malta, 3d July 


Mr. Ursay, 


last. Although there are several ae- 
counts of this Mounasent of Antiquity, 


particularly in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
zine, vol. LI. p. 325, accompanied 

y an Engraving, vol. Luxx. p. 325, 
and vol. Lxxiv. p.410, where dimen- 
sions are given; yet it appears that no 
correct survey and admeasurement of 
it had been taken before. This account 
of it will set at rest all doubts as to its 
true dimensions. 

*«While we were at Alexandria, I 
wished to make some observations 
with a theodolite from the summit of 
Foumpey’s Pillar, and as there are so 
many accounts of its dimensions, I 
determined to have the exact mea- 
surement, With a kite we conduct- 
ed over a small line; this pulled over 
a larger, and so on till we got a regular 
set of shrouds rigged, and rattled them 
with oars and handspikes. I send you 
copy of the dimensions ; the first, 
obtained by a micrometric instru- 
ment; and the second, by a very care- 
ful measurement with line and rule, 
so that we may now say we have the 
true size of this noble relic of Anti- 


a 
as 





quity.” # @ 5S. 
Micrometer. St. in. 
The Capital .cccccccocccee ce sccccccese 9 10 
— Shaft ......cecccccrresscrseesereseees 67 63 
ane TBD scocccdcvcscoccenncenseosenceeece 5 105 
— Pedestal........ssrsescersersenserees 14 11 
Whole height......... 99 2% 
Measurement. ft. in. 
Summit to the Astragal......... seveeelO 43 
Astragal to the Torus.........s.e0000 67 8 
Torus to the ground..........ssseseeess 21 4 
Whole height........ 99 4} 
St. in 
Upper circumference...........e0se00+ 24 2 
Central do. 
Lower do. 
Pedestal s yuare..... 
Capital square... 
Do. diagonal 
Pompey’s pillar is situated on a 


height of about a quarter of a mile 
South of the old walls of Alexandria. 
It is of a beautiful red granite, and 
composed only of three picces, viz. 
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the Capital, Shaft, and Pedestal. It 
to the Corinthian order, and 
it is well preserved, except on the 
South and North-east side. Some 
signs of a Greek inscription are still 
perfectly discernible on the West side, 
although so much d as not to 
~be easily decyphered. We have no- 
thing but the most feeble conjecture 
concerning the construction of this 
superb monument ; some authors have 
attributed it to Cesar, and others to 
Alexander the Great, or to Adrian; 
it is therefore dangerous to hazard an 
opinion upon the subject. The Pe- 
destal is considered to be deficient in 
height, and the Column leans a little 
to the South-west. 

In 1801, the French repaired the 
foundation which supported the Pe- 
destal, which had in great part been 
damaged by the rapacity of an Arab ; 
who, conceiving some treasuge was 
concealed under it, attempted, but in 
vain, to blow up the Column. 

The following is the inscription on 
the Western face of the Pedestal of 
the Pillar near Alexandria, as deci- 

hered by Capt. Dundas and Lieut. 
esade. 
TO....QTATON AYTTOKPATOPA 
TON IIOAIOTXON AAEZEANAPEIAC 
AIO .H, IANON TON 
T1IO ..... ETIAPXOC AIrYmiTor 


The same inscription, with the de- 
ficient letters supplied by the Rev. Mr. 
Hayter. 

TON TIMIQTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON ITOAIOTXON AAEZANAPETIAcC 
AIOKAHTIANON TON CEBACTON 
TIONTIOC ETMAPXOC AIrYIITor 
TIPOCKYNEI. 
Tue TRANSLATION. 
To Diocletianus Augustus, 
Most Adorable Emperor, 

The Tutelar Deity of Alexandria, 
Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 
Consecrated this. 

The reader will be much amused 
by the various accounts of this Pil- 
lar in Pococke’s Description of the 
East, vol. I. page 8.—Phil. Trans. 
vol. LVII. art 42.—Savary's Letters 
in Egypt, vol. I.—Denon’s Travels in 
Egypt. —Sonini’s Travels. — Clark’s 
Travels, vol. III. — Walsh’s Journal 
of the late Campaign in Egypt, p- ra 
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ACCOUNT OF BRANDENBURGH HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH, 
THE LATE RESIDENCE OF HER SERENE HIGHNESS 


wary, is required in- 
pace with the havoc and. 


i “by the modern 
Fandals ; under this Lpoint of view, a 
brief description of this once celebrat- 
ed ‘mansion, now levelled with the 


, cannot fail of being interest~ 


ee dhe begraning of Charicl ip 
t the beginnin es 
cign, Se Nicheice Crispe built 

, magnificent mansion by the 
water side, at Hammersmith, the ex- 

ice Of which is said to have amount- 
ed to near 25,000/. This house was 

‘during theearly part of the 
eivil war. When the army was sta- 
tioned at Hammersmith, in the begin- 
ning of August 1647, Fairfax took up 
his quarters here, Sir Nicholas Crispe 

sing then in France. 
are tholas, however, lived to enjoy 

)villa once more in peace, but his 

idld it, anno 1683, to Prince 
ert, who gave it to his beautiful 
ss, Margaret Hughs, a much 
ired actress in the reign of Charles 
Il. It continued to be her property 
near ten years, after which she sold it, 
with other premises, to Timoth kone 
» and George Treadway. In the 
va 1709, ine relict ye George 
TTreadwa , in consideration of the sum 
of 6 uitted all claim to the pre- 
mises. Sir Timothy Lannoy died anno 
yu and his son James in 1723. 
Lannoy, widow of James, and 
daughter of Sir John Frederick, mar- 
ried to her second husband James 
Murray, Duke of Athol. 
. Inthe year 1740, George Bubb Dod- 
ington, Esq.afterwards Lord Melcombe, 

) this house, repaired it, gave 
it the name of ‘‘ La Trappe,” and 
bnilt a magnificent gallery for stapues 

antiques. 

Tn the year 1792, it became the 
property of his late Serene Highness 
the Margrave of Brandenburgh-An- 
, and since the death of his high- 
1806, the Margravine, sisterofthe 
¥ Berkeley, and relict of William 
Lord Craven, made it her chief resi- 

Gewr. Mac. October, 1822. 


g 


ANSPACH. 


to her quitting this 
s pies. 

Yhristian Frederick Charles Alex- 
Margrave of Brandenburgh- 
ach and Bayreuth, was born Feb. 

24, 1736. His Highness was nearly 
related to the present Royal Family, 
his maternal grandmother heing So- 
phia Dorothea, daughter of George I. 
who married Frederick William, King 
of Prussia; and Queen Caroline, wife 
of George II. was his great aunt. He 
was also nephew to Frederick II. of 
Prussia, his .mother being sister to 
that illustrious monarch. His High- 
ness was first married to a princess of 
the house of Saxe-Cobourg, but bein 

left a widower, in 1791, he pene 
Lady Craven, widow of the late Lord 
Craven, who was created by the present 
Emperor of Austria, a Princess in her 
own maiden name of Berkeley. His 
Serene Highness presented the rare in- 
stance of a man voluntarily resigning 
sovereign power for the enjoyments of 
private life; for, soon after his mar- 
riage with Lady Craven, in December 
1791, he rh ne Ce his territorial pos- 
sessions, and resigned the government 
of his states to the King of Prussia ; 
in consideration of an annuity, for the 
joint lives of himself and the Margra- 
vine of 400,000 rix-dollars ; and upon 
this event his Highness, foreseeing the 
storm realy to burst over Europe, 
came to England with his whole fa- 
mily, and resided in this country till 
his death, which took place at his seat 
at Benham, near Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, in February 1806. His good- 
ness of heart, simplicity of manners, 
and extreme affability endeared him to 
all ranks of people who knew him, 
either asasovereign orasan individual *. 

-Tue vate House. 

On our first visit to these premises in 
1812, the whole were in the finest 
condition, and it is with great regret 
that we have to describe this once 
celebrated mansion, not as it is, but as 





* His friends, who were much against 
this measure of abdication, urged many rea- 
sons to persuade him not to relinquish his 
government, country, and friends, but all to 
no purpose.—See ‘‘ Memoirs of Hyppolite 
Clairon,” vol. Il. p. 289. London, 1821. 

it 
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it was; not a vestige of it remaining 
to attest its former grandeur and mag- 
nificence; every stone has disappeared ; 
the very foundations have been taken 
up, and grass now covers its site ! 

«« — Campos ubi Troja fuit.” Vira. 

After the death of the Margrave, 
her serene highness the Margravive 
bestowed great improvements and de- 
corations on the house, which was de- 
lightfully situated on the banks of the 

es, commanding fine views of 

this noble river to the East and West, 
and on the South to the Surrey hills. 

*‘To where the broken landscape, by de . 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills.” 
Tuomson. 

Tue State APARTMENTS consisted 
of five rooms, besides the gallery, 
which had all been fitted up by the 
Margravine. 

In the small dining-room, were the 
following portraits and pictures :—A 
Portraitof the Margravine, by Le Brun; 
Portrait of the Margrave, by de Tott ; 
Hon. Keppel Craven, by de Tott; 
Admiral Beckéley, by Gainsborough ; 
King of Naples, by an Italian Artist ; 
Four Views of Naples, by an Italian 
Artist; Two Views of Corsica, by 
Colonel J. Berkeley. Over the chim- 
ney was a copy from a painting of Mu- 
rillo, Boys at Play, worked in worsted by 
the Margravine, in which the spirit of 
the original was admirably preserved. 

The Drawing Room was 38 feet by 
23. The cieling was painted for Lord 
Melcombe, by whom also the very 
costly chimney-piece, of white marble, 
representing the Marriage of the 
Thames and Isis, was putup. At the 
wpper end was a chair of state, ele- 
gantly carved and gilt, over which was 
placed a whole length portrait of the 
illustrious Frederick of Prussia, the 
Margrave’s uncle, the whole covered 
with a canopy, decorated with a very 
elegant and rich border, surmounted 
with the Arms of Prussia. The pic- 
ture of the King of Prussia was a pre- 
sent from him to his nephew the Mar- 
grave; it was painted by a Polish lady, 
in 1772. 

Here were two beautiful vases, from 
designs by Fiamingo, set in gold, and 
representing Bacchanalian Boys in bas 
relief, in ivory. 

In the State Bed Room, were :— 
Two Views of Benham, by de Cour- 
‘tez ; Chaucer’s Tower, by de Courtez; 
Woman Knitting, by Mercier; The 
Seven Cardinal Virtues, after Sir J. 
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Reynolds ; Thalia, a drawing, by Bar- 
tolozzi; View of Berkeley Castle, a 
drawing, by S. Lysons, Esq. ; Portrait 
of the Duke of Orleans, engraved by 
his brother the Duke de Montpensier. 

In the Small Drawing Room was a 
cabinet, containing a large collection 
of miniatures, among which were seve- 
ral in enamel by itot, the centre 
ornamented with a superb circular 
frame enriched with diamonds and 
jewels, surmounted with a crown of 
diamonds, containing the portraits of 
Lewis XIV. Philip his brother, and 
Anne of ‘Austria, a present to the Mar- 
grave’s grandfather from the Duchess 
of Orleans, Princess of Bavaria. 

A cameo likeness of the celebrated 
Count de Buffon. 

A Seve China bust of Bonaparte, 
executed in the first year of his Con- 
sulship, presented to the Margravine 
by the Prussian Minister at Paris. A 
silver oval medallion of Charles 1. and 
his Queen, dug up a few years since in 
the fields near Brandenburgh House. 
A superb vase of Berlin china, with a 


medallion of Frederick the Third, King 
of Prussia, father of his present Majesty. 
The Gallery was eigh 

y 


feet by 
twenty. It was originally fitted up i 
Lord Melcombe, and floored wi 
marble, but the Margravine removed 
the marble pavement, put down an 
elastic boarded floor, and made it an 
excellent ball room. The ceiling was 
of mosaic work, ornamented with roses, 
and the room contained the followi 
valuable pictures*, &c.—Two Land. 
scapes, by Hecquet; Portrait of Frede- 
rick William, King of Prussia; Por- 
trait of the Margravine, by Romney ; 
Her two sons, Hoppner; Christ 
and St. John, b Carlo Ice ; Diana 
and Acteon, by ubens; » 
by Murillo; Sir K. Digby, Wife, and 

amily, by Vandyke; Sacrifice of Iphi- 

nia, by Hoffman; Boy’s Head, by 
fi onard; the Threg Graces, by 
Carlo Dolce ; the Titian Venus, by a 
Scotch Artist ; a capital marble bust 
of Voltaire, by Hoddin; a Niobe; a 
Water Nymph; a Roman Empress in 
white marble. 

In the Dressing Room, twenty-four 
coloured drawings of Swiss Peasants ; 
View of Gibraltar, by Col. J. Berke- 
ley ; Map of Constantinople, presented 


* A complete catalogue of the Pictures, 
&c. will be found in Faulkner’s “« History of 
Fulham.” We have here noticed only a few 
of the most remarkable. 
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to the Margravine, by the Compte 
de Choiseul Gouffier ; Two Views at 
Benham, by J. Nixon, Esq.; Two 
Views of Brandenburgh House, by 
Wigstead; Castle of Durenstein on 
the Danube, in which Richard Coeur de 
Lion was confined, by the Margravine. 
In the Bed Chamber :—A fine en- 
ving of the Accusation of Apelles, 
GF Denon; Portrait of Denon, en- 
ved by himself; a scarce print of 
Dean Swift, who was Chaplain to the 
Margravine’s grandfather: Views of 
Benham, and Chaucer's Tower, en- 
graved by the Duke de Montpensier ; 
two Drawings of Women and Chil- 
dren, by Sir R. Kerr Porter; the 
Templeof Gratitude, by M. de Courtez. 
In the Great Entrance Hall, under 
a bust of Comus, were placed the fol- 
lowing verses, written by Lord Mel- 
combe: 


«* While rosy wreaths the goblet deck, 
Thus Comus spoke, or seem’d to a: : 
This place for social hours design’d, 
May care and business never find ; 
Come every muse, without restraint, 
Let Genius prompt, and Fancy D pre: 
Let Wit and Mirth, with friendly strife 
Chase the dull gloom that saddens life. 
True wit, that, firm to Virtue’s cause, 
Respects Religion, and the Laws ; 
True Mirth, Cheerfulness supplies 
To modest ears and decent eyes ; 

Let these indulge their liveliest sallies, 
But scorn the canker’d help of malice, 
True to their country and their friend 
Both scorn to flatter, or offend.” 


Leading from the Hall was the 
Conservatory, connecting the House 
with the apartments adjoining the 
Theatre; this suite contained a bil- 
liard-room, a. coffee-room, and the 
library, which possessed an extensive 
and valuable collection of books in 
English and foreign literature, chiefly 
formed by his serene Highness at a 
great expence, as he constantly kept 

rsons in Italy and Germany collect- 
ing for him. 

he Theatre was erected near the 
water side, in a castellated form, resem- 
bling an ancient ruin. It was one of 
the most elegant and convenient pri- 
vate theatres ever built in this —- 
dom. Here her Highness occasionally 
entertained her friends with dramatic 
exhibitions, and sometimes gratified 
them by exerting her talents both as a 
writer and a performer; but her High- 
ness had not the same advantage here 
which she énjoyed at the Court of 





nobility to form a large and elegant 
company of Comedians. Plays, Me- 
lodramas, and Ballets, with a selection 
of the choicest music, were the enter- 
tainments given. Among the novelties 
performed here, may be mentioned 
«The Tamer Tamed,” ‘‘ The York- 
shire Ghost,” ** The Smyrna Twins,” 
“The Princess of Georgia,” ‘* The 
Gauntlet,” ‘“‘ The Return of Ellis,” 
and ‘* The Robbers,” all written by 
the Margravine and Hon. Keppel Cra- 
ven. ese pieces derived their prin- 
cipal interest from the admirable act- 
ing of the Margravine and her son, 
both of them being excellent performers 
and passionatel fond of musick. 

Such in brief, was once this celebrated 
mansion ; it now only remains to relate 
a few particulars of its final demolition. 
Her Highness the Margravine havin 
fixed her residence at Naples, ha 
ordered at ie ag times the = of the 

troperty on the premises. The pic- 
oe : & boda” and the fernitare 
have thus gradually been disposed of, 
and at length the whole fabrick was 
sold by auction, in the month of May 
of the 5 ae year; some of the most 
valuable marbles and curiosities fetched 
high prices. The mantle-piece sold for 
1501, 

In concluding this detail, it would 
be unpardonable to omit mentionin 
that it was within these antiquat 
walls, that her late majesty Queen 
Caroline, breathed her last, on the 
7th of August, 1821, thus terminating 
a life clouded by disappointment, vexa- 
tion, and grief. 
Waltham Green, 


July 9. 


-—--- 
Mr.Ursan, Bedford-row, Sept.25. 
tu record the triumphs of the Bri- 
tish Navy, and the atchievements 
of its gallant officers, has been your 
pleasing task from the earliest _— 
of your long career, and the informa- 
tion thus afforded has contributed to 
keep up the sacred flame of valour, 
worth, and patriotism, and to stimu- 
late successive generations to emulate 
and excel their illustrious precursors. 
These facts, thus familiarized and 
embalmed in our recollection, and 
formidably impressed in that of our 
enemies, have been confirmed to al- 
lied and friendly nations by the ad- 
vantages they have derived from the 
co-operation of such British Tne as 
rom 


Anspach, in having many of the Kea 
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from impatience of delay in promotion, 
or other causes, have been impelled to 
enter into foreign service. The Sove- 
reigns of Russia have been particularly 
fortunate in the characters of the Bri- 
tish Officers who have from time to 
time attached themselves to the Rus- 
sian Navy, which within our own 
times could boast a list of English Of- 
ficers, not excelled in merit or in valour 
by their more fortunate countrymen 
engaged to fight the battles of their 
native land; and so great was their zeal 
to set an example to the Russians 
under their command, that fourteen 
out of thirty-six English Officers were 
killed or wounded in the Swedish war 
in less than two years. 

The great Catherine, from an early 
period of her reign, adopted the policy 
of forming her Navy on the model of 
that of England, and for that purpose 
confided the construction of her ships 
to Mr. Yeames, a very scientific build- 
er, and the command of them to the 
late Admiral Sir Samuel Greig, whose 
merit she early appreciated, and who 
justified her patronage by his signal 
victories over the Turks and Seaties 
and whose son, Admiral Alexis Greig, 
is the worthy representative, in all his 
estimable qualities, of his excellent 
father. 

The year 1790, when Catherine 
was disappointed in her aim of crush- 
ing the Turks, by the vexatious inter- 
position of Gustavus of Sweden, rallied 
round her flag a bevy of as distinguish- 
ed a set of young English Officers* as 
could well be assembled; their own 
country being then in a state of pro- 
found repose, their ardent spirits could 
not submit to the inglorious routine 
and slow progress of promotion in 
time of peace, and they therefore were 
readily allured by the offer of one 
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step of added rank held out by Cathe- 
rine ; while her fascinating condescen- 
sion and profuse dispensation of honours 
inspired them with genuine zeal in her 
cause. 

The effect of the Swedish war was 
to save Turkey, but the naval engage- 
ments in the Baltic were otherwise in- 
decisive, although on every occasion 
the English Officers, as far as their 
personal influence or example could 
extend, amply sustained the national 
character, and several fell in exertions 
of heroism worthy of a better cause. 
Captain Treveneu, a name still re- 
membered and regretted in the British 
service, fell in ohe engagement, while 
within a few days his brother-in-law, 
Captain Dennison, was killed in an 
attack of gunboats, while serving under 
the famous Prince of Nassau, against 
the Swedish galley-fleet, commanded 
by the King in person. 

Captain Marshall also lost his life 
on the same occasion; being mortally 
wounded, his ship sunk under him, 
and went down colours flying: and I 
well remember the dread experienced 
at St. Petersburg, on account of the 
tremendous roar of cannon distinctly 
heard there, with all the fearful specu- 
lations it gave rise to, and sometime 
afterwards | witnessed a portion of the 
effect of it on Captain Elphinston’s 
ship, which was towed into Cronstadt 
harbour, perforated with balls, many 
of which were to be seen embedded in 
her sides. In the battle of the galley- 
fleet, a spirited young Irishman of the 
name of Macarthy was second in com- 
mand of one of the Russian galley- 
frigates (commanded by Gommodore 
Dennison, who was killed, as before 
alluded to, in the same engagement), 
which entered so warmly into the action 
that she found herself surrounded by the 





* To enumerate this list would, at this time, be no easy task; it comprised, among 





others, Captains Candler, Green, Hamilton, Aikin (son of the very respectable actor of 
that name), Halliday, Rider, aud Thesiger, the three latter of whom afterwards returned 
to the British service, and were deservedly promoted to rank and active service. Captain 
Nicholas Tomlinson, then a lieutenant in the English Navy, also went to St. Petersburg, 
being recommended to that Court by the Russian Ambassador, and made a tender of his 
services, which were accepted, but owing to some demur on his part as to taking the oaths 
required, his e ment was not completed, although his name was immediately included 
in the Russian 4 List, and he was therefore fortunately at liberty to return to 
at the commencement of the French war ; and having succeeded, in 1793, in obtaining the 
command of a small vessel, distinguished himself by his extraordinary activity and enter- 
prise on many occasions, as recorded in the Gazettes of that period, particularly in the re- 
capture of the Oporto Convoy, and other services, for which a piece of plate was voted to 
him by the Committee of Underwriters at Lloyd’s, promotion rapidly followed, and he is 
now as a Post Captain, high on the list, intitled to look furward to no distant day for the 
honourable rank of a British Admiral, as the well earned reward of his labours. mee 
whole 
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whole of the Swedish gallies, on board 
of one of which, was = King of Swe- 
den, and Captain, now Admiral Sir 
Sydney Smith; in this situation 219 
men out of her complement of about 
300, were killed and wounded before 
she struck—a carnage so tremendous, 
that when Sir Sydney boarded her, he 
reproached Macarthy with not having 
sooner surrendered, upon which that 
gallant officer observed, that it never 
should be said that an Englishman 
was the first to strike a Russian flag, 
and that he would sooner, than have 
done so, perished with every soul on 
board. This gallant reply was so much 
admired by Sir Sydney, that he desired 
Macarthy to consider him for the 
future as his friend, and that should 
they ever meet in the British service, 
he would use his best endeavours to 
forward his promotion, and which he 
was afterwards enabled to do. By a 
singular concatenation of events, this 
same Macarthy was the means of in- 
troducing the celebrated Captain 
Wright (who was originally sent out 
to St. Petersburg by the house of 
Longman and Broderip, as a vender 
of music and musical instruments on 
commission) to Sir Sydney Smith, b 

whom they were both received as Mid- 
shipmen on board the Diamond frigate, 
commanded by him, at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, and 
both afterwards died prematurely ; 
Wright being murdered in the Temple 
at Rosia, and Macarthy being lost 
while cruizing off Jersey, in a gun- 
vessel under his command. It may 
be necessary here to observe, that 
Wright, although on a mercantile 
mission at St. Schone had _ be- 
fore duly served as a midshipman in 
the British service, and had been an 
acting lientenant at the siege of Gib- 
raltar, where he was particularly no- 
ticed for his personal strength, and 
daring cou 


Admiral ate was at this period 
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the senior British officer in the Rus- 
sian service, and was highly respect- 
ed for his private fe. and pro- 
fessional talents. He has lately died 
full of years and honour, and has been 
ied by Admiral Crown, whose 
more active services have obtained for 
him greater distinctions than any ever 
hitherto bestowed by Russia on a 
foreign officer, he being at this time 
full Admiral of the Imperial Fleet, and 
decorated with almost all the orders of 
the empire. I feel persuaded that nei- 
ther yourself or your readers will con- 
sider a page or two misapplied, in giv- 
ing some details of the honourable 
manner in which Admiral Sir Robert 
Crown has thus raised himself from a 
comparatively humble origin, to rank 
and honours, without exciting displea- 
sure in his own, or jealousy in his 
adopted country. 

Admiral Crown was originally from 
Scotland, and at a very early period of 
his life entered into his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s service in India, where he served 
as master, first in 1778, under the 
command of Captain Williamson, in 
the Cormorant sloop, in the Red Sea, 
and afterwards under the command of 
Sir Charles Maurice Pole, on her 
voyage from Madras to England. 

Commodore Johnstone, who had 
opportunities of ascertaining the zeal 
and intelligence of the young candidate 
for naval honours, gave him a com- 
mission as lieutenant of the Diana 
frigate, in which capacity he served 
under Captains Home, Edwards, and 
Calder, nearly three years, part of that 
time as first teeth nag reat inte- 
rest was exerted by all who knew 
him, to induce the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to confirm 
his commission, or even to permit him 
to serve as a midshipman, for which 
he himself earnestly petitioned, but 
these applications were peremptorily 
rejected by Lord Howe, the then first 
Lord+; and Mr. Crown felt himself 





t+ The unabated affection entertained by 
deep sense of the neglect experienced by 


Admiral Crown for his native country, and his 
im at his first outset in life, are forcibly ex- 


pressed by him in a letter to a valued friend, from which the following is an extract : 
‘* My wife is become feeble ; I will not say peevish, from experiencing a decay of those 


natural advantages attached to youth and strength; she is less of a philosopher t 


I am, 


and often calls me an iron man; well she may; for I have had many a hard stroke on the 
anvil of fate. A: pilot who last sailed with me used to exclaim that he had never seen a 
man so grey endure so much fatigue. You were right in your conjecture relative to my 
son Plato, who was one of the boarders who carried the French schooner off the coast of 
Africa. I am very proud of my son having done his duty, and hope he will not be on | 
like his father, though I have infinite reason to be grateful to his Imperial Majesty, when 

compare his great goodness to me with the injustiee done to my services by the country 


wh ich gave me birth. After having most faithfully served it in the East and West — 
i thus 
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thus compelled, as the only alterna 
tive left to him for pursuing the pro- 
fession of his choice, to make a tender 
of his services to the Empress of Rus- 
sia, who readily accepted them, and 
immediately gave him a commission 
equal to that of commander in the 
English navy, and appointed him to 
the command of the Morewry, a boat 
of 22 carronades, in which ioe a very 
close and sharp engagement, he cap- 
tured the Venus, a Swedish frigate of 
42 guns, on which occasion the Em- 
press bestowed on him the rank of 
post captain, with the command of 
that frigate, and conferred on hita the 
order of St. George. Whilst in the 
Venus, he distinguished himself in a 
particular manner in the action of the 
galley fleets before alluded to, and was 
very near taking the King of Sweden 
himself, prisoner, as he captured the 
galley in which the King had embark- 
ed, and which his Majesty only left at 
the suggestion of Sir Sydney Smith, who 
said he was sure, from the gallant sea- 
man-like style in which she bore down 
upon them, that the Venus was com- 
manded by an Englishman, and that 
the King would do well to avoid the 
consequence, upon which they both 
took boat and went on board another 
lley. 

Soon after this, Captain Crown took 
the Rhetvizan of 60 guns, also two 
cutters, eight row-boats, and four gal- 
lies, and burnt and sunk several others ; 
for which he was promoted out of ro- 
tation to the rank of Post Captain of 
the first class. He likewise captured 37 
merchantmen, some of them richly 
laden, and brought them all safe into 
Elsineur: for these essential services 
he was rewarded with the third order 
of St. Viademir, and an annual pen- 
sion of 1000 silver roubles was bestow- 
ed upon his wife, who had been his 
faithful companion in his various en- 
gagements and cruizes; and who witha 
presence of mind and intrepidity uncom- 
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mon in a female,—had frequently taken 
upon herself to fulfil the functions of 
a surgeon when, as was often the case, 
there was no such officer on board, 
in alleviating the distresses of the sick 
and wounded, as well those of her own 
ship as prisoners. 

n the accession of Paul, Captain 
Crown was promoted to the rank of a 
Rear-Admiral, and received the deco- 
ration of the third order of St. Anne, 
and the order of Malta. Under this 
Sovereign he was placed for a time in 
the delicate situation of holding a com- 
mission under a power at war with 
England; but eathnen himself nor any 
of his countrymen hesitated for a mo- 
ment in their duty to their still beloved 
King and country. Paul, with all his 
eccentricity of character and temper, 
attempted no violence on their feelings, 
and the only privation they underwent 
was that of command during the short 
period of the unnatural difference be- 
tween the two countries. 

On the happy accession of Alexan- 
der, Admiral Crown was fortunate 
enough to conciliate the particular fa- 
vour of his Imperial Majesty, who has 
successively conferred on him the first 
order of St. Anne, the second of Vlade- 
mir, and the full order of Alexander 
Nefsky. The Admiral had the com- 
mand of the fleet that transported 
the Russian contingent in June 1817, 
from Calais to St. Petersburg, in effect- 
ing which an opportunity occurred of 
evincing his prompt and decided eha- 
racter, and unshaken attachment to his 
native country. 

On his arrival with the squadron in 
Calais Roads, he sent large orders for 
provisions, good porter in particular, 
to various contractors on the opposite 
coast, who had supplied him while 
oh in the Downs, in the year 1814. 

he contractors, not forgetting the 
handsome manner in which, on that 
occasion, they had been paid, were 
not tardy in executing his orders; and, 





during the American war, in the most perilous and difficult duties, sometimes without a shoe 


the 


to my foot on pointed rocks, sometimes nearly naked on the burning sands of the shore of 
Red Sea, leaving deep traces of the effect of these hardships on my body and limbs, 


being the only vouchers remaining to me of my indefatigable endeavours to serve my 
country, which, when it had no farther use for me, flung me onshore naked and poor 
on Portsmouth beach, and told me afterwards by the voice of Howe, that I might go and 
seek my bread as I could. This was all the humanity, justice, and merey, which a y 
country would bestow on one who in his stations of master and lieutenant, had served it 
faithfully, and who still loves it dearly and forgives it freely. 

“«I fervently adore the kind Providence which conducted me to this land where, though 
a foreigner, I was esteemed worthy of confidence beyond my merits, which, feeble as they 
are, have ever constituted my only means of advancement.” 


accordingly, 








= 
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accordingly, a flotilla consisting of al- 
most every description of s craft, 
was soon collected to convey the pro- 
visions to the Admiral’s fleet, and the 
arrived off the fleet the day on whic 
the orders were given; but as the wea- 
ther was squally, they could not that 
night venture along-side the respective 
ships, and consequently, as was natu- 
rally to be expected, took shelter in 
Calais harbour. In the morning, as 
soon as the tide served, they weighed 
anchor in order to depart, when they 
were immediately surrounded by a 
great number of Custom House boats ; 
and notice was given them, that not 
one of them would be allowed to leave 
the port without first paying the duties 
on the ca , the same as if they had 
been landed. This unexpected de- 
mand created amongst the victuallers 
the greatest consternation ; they, how- 
ever, contrived to dispatch a six-oar'd 
cutter to the Admiral, to whom they 
communicated the intelligence, and 
requested his interference. Admiral 
Crown instantaneously dispatched an 
officer on shore, with @» letter to the 
Governor, demanding the immediate 
liberation of his victuallers, threaten- 
ing, in the event of a refusal, to bom- 
bard the town; and gave the Governor 
one quarter of an hour to consider of 
it. The Governor requested an hour, 
im order to send a telegraphic dispatch 
to Paris, for instructions how to act on 
so novel an occasion; to this the Ad- 
miral would not agree, and instantly 
made (clapping springs on his cables) 
beet for bombarding the town; 
the Governor perceiving this, orde 
the victuallers to be released. 

Admiral Crown came to London to 
meet his Imperial Majesty and the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, on whom he 
was in constant attendance, and was 
make known by them to the Prince Re- 
gent, by whom he was most graciously 
noticed, and his foreign titles recgg- 
nized by being introduced and address- 
ed as Sir Robert Crown, 

On his return fresh honours awaited 
him, as appears by the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by him to a 
brother officer in this country, and 
which at the same time gives some 
further account of his family : 


“1 think that I mentioned to you last 
year that his Imperial Majesty had been 
oetenty pleased to decorate me with the 

rst order of St. Anne, and the second or- 
der of St. Viademir, aud that I had the ho- 


nour of H. I. M.’s ’ 
Dowager, with all th Troperial ‘fi 

wager, wil e i ily, who 
dined on board my ship, before I mn to 
sea this year,—a distinction never before 
conferred on any naval officer. 

“‘The Emperor has again done me that 
honour, accompanied by King of Prus- 
sia, and the Prince Royal, with their suite ; 
and I was delighted to see the Imperial and 
Royal visitors, on both occasions, highly 
pleased with their reception. Soon after- 
wards, while I was at sea, a courier came on 
board with the order of Alexander Nefsky 
addressed to me, and I felt sensibly how ina- 
dequate was my merit for these honourable 
distinctions. His Imperial Majesty is all 
goodness to me, and his favourable opinion 
of my professional services far exceeds all 
the efforts of my poor abilities to deserve; 
the only return I can make for these distin- 
guished favours, in addition to the acknow= 
ledgments of a grateful heart, is to be ready 
at all times to expose my hoary locks to war 
or tempest in his service, in the hope of 
being able to achieve something that may 
justify his Imperial Majesty’s condescending 
partialit 


ity. 
‘*In answer to your friendly enquiries re~ 
epecting ™ childre: [ n, I have to inform you 
that my eldest son George is on the half- 
pay list as a Lieutenant of Marines in your 
service. Plato Valerian, my second son, is 
@ mate in the Cherub sloop, stationed off 
the coast of Africa, and I trust in the bene- 
volence of Lord Viscount Melville, that he 
will soon have a commission. Edmund, my 
youngest son, is on board the Phaeton fri- 
gate, Capt. Dillon, as Midshipman ; — he, 
poor boy, has a very distant view for pro- 
motion, being in his nineteenth year, and 
having onal only four years. My only 
daughter Anna has lately married a phy~ 
sician, a native of Russia, and attached to 
the naval service. I had one other son of 
very superior abilities, and the most pro- 
mising and sweetest boy that ever blessed a 
nt’s care; my Camperdown fell by the 
last of that cruel disorder the yellow fever, 
on the island of Trinidad, at seventeen years 
of age, while serving as a Midshipman on 
the Scamander English frigate.” 


Nothing remains to be added to these 
particulars, except that the Admiral’s 
son Plato Valerian has also since fallen 
a victim to the yellow fever, on board 
the Cherub, on the coast of Africa ; 
and that his lady died lately. He has 
suffered most acutely in mind from 
these afflicting dispensations, but hap- 
pily his own health is unimpaired, 
Lam he enjoys what he values still 
more, the undiminished favour of his 
munificent Patron. 

In the hope that the foregoing > 

tails 
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tails may not prove unamusing or un- 
instructive to the ag readers of your 


valuable Miscellany, | remain 
Yours, &c. Ws. Tooke. 
Mr. Ursan, 


6 Nan necessity of ranks and ho- 


nours in a well constituted Go- 
vernment will be disputed by no one; 
but I think it may be deemed rather 
problematical whether the almost la- 
vish distribution of them in the pre- 
sent day be not injurious to a mode- 
rate aristocracy. Their value in a 
great degree must depend upon their 
scarcity; and when the people see 
thein often indiscriminately bestowed, 
it is natural to suppose that their re- 
verence will be diminished in propor- 
tjon. 

Iam aware it may be urged in re- 
turn, the state of the country is such, 
the population so greatly increased, 
and we have risen to so 7 a pitch of 
opulence and power, that the Soverei 
must exercise his prerogative, as ‘‘ the 
fountain of honour,” to a greater de- 
gree than was formerly deemed neces- 
sary. This is in some measure true; 
but why are hereditary honours to be 
conferred on persons not distinguished 
either for antiquity of er or emi- 
* nent public services, or skill in litera- 
ture and the sciences. I allude parti- 
cularly to the title of Baronet, which 
is now frequently bestowed on persons 
altogether destitute of the above-men- 
tioned qualifications. I mean no dis- 
respect to the worthy Aldermen of 
London, but surely it would have been 
better to have instituted a new order 
of Knighthood, which might have 
been conferred . those who are _ 
in possession of hereditary titles. Ba- 
ronetcies might then “y reserved for 
a. of antient families, those who 

ave deserved well of their country, in 
a civil or military capacity, or who 
have rendered eminent services to Li- 
terature and the Sciences. In_ this 
latter case especially, they would be 
marks of merit, and consequently look- 
ed up to with respect. At present I 
am sorry to say they signify nothing. 
It would be well to copy the example 
of Buonaparte, who constantly acted 
upon this principle, and to whom 
Science stands much indebted. I am 
aware, however, that there are some 
honourable exceptions, and among 
them Sir Walter Scott, Sir Humphrey 


> 
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Davy, and the late Sir Joseph Banks. 
Here hereditary rank is well bestowed. 


The few observations which I have 
made are equally applicable to the 
Peerage; but in their case political 
reasons arise which should prevent 
their too great increase. “A nume- 
rous nobility (saith Lord Bacon) 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in 
a State, for it is a surcharge of ex- 
pence; and besides it being of neces- 
sity that many of the nobility fall in 
time to be weak in fortunes, it maketh 
a kind of disproportion between ho- 
nours and means.”” And again ob- 
serves the same writer, “It is well 
when nobles are not too great for sove- 
reignty nor for justice; and yet main- 
tained in that height,-as the insolency 
of inferiors may be broken upon them 
before it come on too foul upon the 
majesty of Kings.” An observation 
this in which I believe we are more 
concerned than is usually supposed ; 
and let a British Prince consider that 
though a my may advance his 
ew peters ~ Be An in the end in- 
allibly wea is Own preroga- 
tives mal the liberties of his su rong 

Yours, &c. H. 


Mr. Urnsay, Temple, Aug. 8. 
E have within the last twelve- 
months had very many unfortu- 

nate Shipwrecks; of these the North 
of England has had its full share. 
Many of our shipwrecked seamen, no 
doubt, perish for want of proper atten- 
tion,—not from inhumanity, but from 
mere ignorance; and the chance is, un- 
fortunately, that if any one reaches 
land from a wreck in a state of sus- 

nded animatidn, he is killed by be- 
ing held up by the heels, or by rough 
usage, under the mistaken idea that 
life can only be restored by violent 
methods. 

A gentleman of high respectability 
at Sunderland has rendered a great ser- 
vice to humanity, by printing and dis- 
tributing, at his own expence, along 
the coasts of the county of Durham, 
the Manual of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety; thus instructing the inhabitants 
in the art of restoring life. I should 


hope this good example will be follow- 
ed by Northumberland (in which the 
noble President of the Royal Humane 
Society resides), and by the other coun- 
ties; the expence in each county is a 
aoe 


Mr. 


mere trifle. 
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Mr. Ursay, Oct. 4. 
N that part of Essex which lies on 
the borders of Cambridgeshire, are 
four pyramidal hills (see Plate II.) 
They may, perhaps, excite your atten- 
tion as connected with “‘ olden time ;” 
permit me, therefore, to give an ac- 
coumtof them in the words of Holin- 
“goth chap. 7th book of the 

storie of England.” 
,D 1016. ** Canute, with his 
Se ee 
"i ames 
isse) gh there assembled all 
wer together, and began to spoil 
‘waste the country on each 
King und (Ironside), ad- 
d thereof, hasied forth to succour 
CO; at Ashdone in Essex, 
rée 1 Walden, gave 
battle to Canute, where, after a sore 
and cruel fight, the Englishmen were 
beaten down and slaine in heaps,” 
Duke Edrike having turned the battle 
inst them by treacherously joining 
the Danes. “ There died on King 
Edmund’s side, Duke Edmund, Duke 
Alfrike, Duke Goodwine, with Earl 
Ulfekettle or Urchell, of East Angle, 
and Duke Ailewall, that was sonne to 
Ardelwine late Duke of East Angle, 
and to be brief, all the flowre of the 
English nobilitie ; there were also 
slaine at this battle manie renowned 
persons of the spiritualitie, as the Bi- 
shep of Lincolne, and the Abbot of 
Ramsey.” ‘In the place where the 
battle was fought, are yet seven or 
eight hils, wherein the carcasses of 
them that were slaine at the same field 
were buried, and one being digged 
down of late, there were found two 
bodies in a stone coffin, the one laie 
with his head towards the other’s fete, 
and manie chains of iron of horses 
were found in the same hil ;’’—*‘ a 
few after Canute ordered a 
Che to» be built at Ashdon, in ho- 
Pamind, the me ebtained over 
nd, at the dedication of which 
Canute himself was present, attended 
} great: numbers of nobilitie and 


re‘is much to confirm this ac- 
for Bartlow and Ashdon are 


count; 

closely connected ; the hamlet of Bart- 

low joining Ashdon, so as to form past 

of its village. Four hills remain—one 

has been opened and lowered, as re- 

presented in the Plate, and a vessel 
Gent. Mac. October, 1822. 
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of hewn stone, @ feet 4 by 2 feet, was 
found in it. The tops of these barrows 
were planted with forest trees by the 
late Sir William Maynard, bart. ‘Their 
grassy sides are abundantly decorated 
in the spring with the flower. 
(anemone pulsatilla), and the dwarf 
elder or dapewers ( ea ee ebulus) 

ws by the adjoining rivulet. ~~ *. 
gf pty ox ohm found néar, 
the hills. A large one of inus. 
Pius in brass, was brought me in high 
preservation; but the most common, 
are small ones of Constans,. Constan- 
tinus, Licinius, Valens, Aurelianus,: 
and Gallienus, some with reverses like’ 
those deseribed in Camden. ' Labowrets: 
intrenching the ground for planting,’ 
found many fragments of Roman pot-* 
tery, &c. also two moulds of burnt 
earth, with concave impressions of 
hands and reverses upon them. 

Within a furlong North-east of the 
hill’s field, stands Bartlow Church, 
worthy of notice for its round tower, 
in excellent preservation (seethe Plate), 
and every lover of picturesque will ad- 
mire its Gothic arches and windows, 
decorated with the vines and flowers of 
the Rectory garden. Upon the inner 
wall, opposite the North entrance, is 
a colossal figure of St. Christopher, 
lately discovered. He is represented 
as in the Plate, only making al- 
lowance for the reduction of his size 
(about 15 feet) to a miniature, and re- 
membering that his complexion is 
blackened by age, and that time and 
accidents in clearing away the veil 
thrown over him at the reformation, 
have somewhat — his person, 
his a robes, and beam-like walk- 
ing stick. 

he Church contains monuments 
and tablets in memory of different fa- 
milies, as Tyrrell, Wenyeve, Wise, 
Oseburgh, Mapletoft, Hall, and the 
late Sir William Blackett. There are 
the arms of England and France quar- 
terly, in stained glass, and the shields 
as described in the Plate are ‘carved 
in stone, in the arches of the thr 
doors. Two are evidently those of Vere 
and Pultney. ps the aforesaid 
Dukes saychtie the tent and triangle. 

Yours, &c. J. A. Carr, jun. 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 18. 
‘ following description of the 

superb mansion recently erected 


by 
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by Lord Forester in Willey Park, 
Soachin, is extracted from a pleas- 
ing account, in the Wolverhampton 
Chronicle, of the festivities given at 
Willey Hall, on the son of that No- 
bleman attaining the age of twenty- 
one. 


*¢ As the stately mansion of the family 
is an entirely new structure, built of stone, 
the following description of it may not be 
uninteresting ;—The grand entrance hall is 
lighted by 28 large lamps. The balcony is 
supported by massy pillars, between which 
the floor is paved with slabs of polished 
marble. The balcony and staircases are 
railed in by a burnished brass rail, which is 
said to have cost 20001. and the ornaments 
round the cornice (the subjects of which 
are taken from Grecian history), are of the 
most chaste and beautiful kind, and produce 
a grand effect, aided by the profusion of 
light which the lamps reflect from below. 
A bronze tripod, supporting three massy 
lamps, is placed in the midst of the hall ; 
on one side, between two family paintings, 
is a picture of the Duke of Wellington on 
horseback ; on the other side is a beautiful 
portrait of Napoleon Buonaparte, surround- 
ed with paintings of the Rutland and Fores- 
ter families; the effect of the whole is of 
the grandest description, and may well serve 
as a specimen of the taste and opulence 
which is displayed in every apartment of the 
noble mansion. Many costly pictures are 
scattered over the principal apartments, and 
a full-length portrait of Lord Forester, ac- 
companied by one of his Lady, grace the 
dining room. The library is lighted up 
with two large lustres, which cast a brilliant 
reflection on the walls, that are covered 
with books in fanciful and superb bindings. 
The Drawing-room (which was fitted up on 
this occasion for the ball, and in which a 
temporary orchestra was raised), is a lofty 
and spacious apartment. Lord and Lady 
Forester’s morning rooms contain some his- 
torical paintings, portraits, and a collection 
of valuable books. 

Cecil Weld Forester, Esq. was 
created Baron Forester, July 9, 1821. 
His Lordship married, June 16, 1800, 
Lady Katherine Mary Manners, sister 
to the resent Duke of Rutland, by 
e has had eleven children, of 
the eldest, the Hon. John 
George Weld, has just attained his 
gist year. This noble family possess 
a grant from King Henry VIII. to 
John Forester, of Watling-street, in 
the county of Salop, esq. to wear his 
hat in the presence of his Majesty, 
which grant is now in the possession 
of the present peer. 


whom 
whom 
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Mr. Urpay, York, Sept. 16. 
[* the lively description which 
Diana Vernon gives Frank Osbal- 
distone of the furniture of the libra 
at Osbaldistone Hall, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage (Rob Roy, vol. i.) 

‘* There stands the sword of my ancestor 
Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrewsbury, 
and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called 
Will Shakspeare, whose Lancastrian partia- 
lities, and a certain knack at embodying 
them, has turned history upside down, or 
rather inside out ;—and by that redoubted 
weapon hangs the mail of the still older 
Vernon, squire to the Black Prince, whose 
fate is the reverse of his descendants, since 
he is more indebted to the bard, who took 
the trouble to celebrate him, for good will, 
than for talents,— 


‘¢ Amiddes the route you might descern one 

Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped 
ernon ; 

Like a borne fiend along the plain he thun- 

dered, [plundered.” 

Prest to be carving throtes, while others 


*‘ She pointed to tle carved 
oak frame of a full length portrait by Van- 
dyke, on which were inscribed in Gothic 
letters the words ‘ Vernon semper viret.’ I 
looked at her for explanation —* Do you 
not know,’ said she, with some surprise, 
© our motto, the Vernon motto, where 
«< ¢ Like the solemn vice, iniquity, 

We moralize two meanings in one word ?” 

*« « And do you not know our cognizance, 
the Pipes?’ pointing to the armorial bearings 
sculptured on the oaken scutcheon around 
which . sari gs oe a 

*< € Pipes!—they look more like penn 
whistles.” _— 

That the family, whence the author 
has chosen to derive the descent of 
his heroine, is the same as that of the 
Vernons of the present day, appears 
from the allusion to the Warner of 
Shrewsbury, who, instead of being 
taken prisoner, as Will Shakspeare 
has calumniously represented, died ho- 
nourably on the field of battle; and to 
the Squire of the Black Prince, to 
whom, on the authority of the antique 
Bard whose lines he quotes, he has 

iven the “ cognizance” of the pi 

t is to an alliance with a fair descend- 
ant of these heroes, that the illustrious 
House of Manners is indebted for the 
fairest portion of its domains, as well 
as the most antient source of its an- 
cestry. From them, also, the present 
noble and most reverend representatives 
of the Vernons are proud to trace their 
descent. 

The punning motto, Vernon semper 

viret, 
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viret, is still used by the Vernons, but 
the pipes are discarded from their 
shield. A fret sable has been borne 
by the family from the earliest times. 
Why they should now degrade it to 
the second quarter of their escutcheon, 
to make way for the two bars of Ve- 
nables, to whom they became connect- 
ed but a few years ago, by the marriage 
of the father of the first Lord Vernon 
with the niece of the last Baron of 
Kinderton, is to me unaccountable. 

In the antient Hall of Haddon, in 
Derbyshire, once the princely residence 
of the elder branch of the Vernons, 
the Fret is conspicuously exhibited as 
the family ‘‘ cognizance,” alone and 
associated with numerous other coats, 
of which it has in all cases the prece- 
dence. One of the various and almost 
numberless quarterings of some of the 
less antient shields there depicted, is— 

’ Azure, semée of cross crosslets Or, 
two Shepherds’ pipes chevronwise of 
the second. The Sisnatn became en- 
titled to this coat by the marriage of 
Sir William Vernon, Treasurer of 
Calais, and Constable of England, 
temp. Henry VI. with the heiress of 
William Swinfen, cousin and heir of 
Sir Robert Pype. My acquaintance 
with old English poetry does not enable 
me to discover the author of the lines 
which give the Pipes to the shield of 
the Squire of the Black Prince. I 
will venture to conjecture, that neither 
Barbour nor Blind Harry was guilty 
of the anachronism. 

In a work of fiction, where the cha- 
racters introduced. are wholly creatures 
of the imagination, an author must be 
allowed to clothe them with any attri- 
butes he may think most conducive to 
his ends. The Novels with which the 

reat Magician of the North has de- 
i hted the world, combine with their 
fable so large a portion of historical 
narrative, that the reader is startled 
and displeased, when, as is too fre- 
quently the case, he stumbles upon 
some violent discordance with the well- 
known facts of history. To give Sir 
Frederick Vernon “ Pipes on shield,” 
along with his “* Vernon semper viret,” 
is certainly no very heinous offence ; 
particularly when backed by the au- 
thority of a rhyming Chronicler. The 
reputation which the mighty Unknown 
has deservedly acquired, is far too high 
to be in the slightest degree affected by 
much more serious imputations. Let 
him for years to come continue to pour 
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forth the delightful stores of his inex- 
haustible mind, for our solace and en- 
joyment, and we will pardon him all 
his ofences against historic truth, and 
even heraldic correctness. 

I cannot conclude without remark- 
ing, that however that “ sad fellow” 
Shakspeare may have slandered Sir Ri- 
chard Vernon in other respects, he 
has made him ample amends by put- 
ting into his mouth this exquisite de- 
scription of the mad-cap Harry and his 
army, as they appeared before the 
battle of Shrewsbury : 

*¢ All furnish’d, all in arms, 
All plum’d like estridges that wing the wind; 
Bated like eagles having lately bath’d ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May ; 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young 
bulls, 
I saw young Harry—with his beaver on, 
His cuises on his thighs, gallantly arm'd,— 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an Angel dropp’d dowa from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship.” 
Yours, &c. 
—--@-- 


On THe HomaGe, ETc. oF THE Br- 
SHOPS OF ENGLAND, IN LIBU oF 
INVESTITURES. 

(Continued from p. 227.) 
+ Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England are ac- 
knowledged by our Constitution to be 

Prelates of the Church and Barons of 

the realm, and they take their seats in 

the House of Lords, and make part of 
the Legislature in these, but particu- 
larly in the latter capacity ; for as the 
temporal Peers transmit their honours 
and fiefs to their heirs, so the spiritual 

Lords transmit theirs to their succes- 

sors, having obtained leave to with- 

draw their presence in all judgments 
of life and death, as unbecoming their 
spiritual profession, and contrary to 

their canons; retaining, however, a 

right to name a proxy for the Clergy, 

or to protest for saving their rights in 
all other points as Peers: so that this 
was rather a concession in their favour 
than a restraint imposed: it was in- 
deed their own voluntary act, for the 
words of the Article of Clarendon 
seemed to import that they might, sit 
during the trial, till it came to the final 
jadgment and sentence of life and 

limb, 


A. 
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limb,—and by consequence, that they 
mightvote in the preliminaries.— (Bur- 
net's O. T. A.D. 1679.) 

By the 36th Article of the Church 
of England, the ceremony of consecra- 
tion set forth in the time of King Ed- 
ward VI. and confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, is recognized as ‘ containing all 
things necessary therein ; and it is de- 
clared to contain nothing that is either 
superstitious or ungodly.” And as far 
as the ceremony of Investitures can be 
traced into the states of Europe, it has 
been found that before the eleventh 
century; and, according to the Salic 
law in the French empire (Pierre de 
Marca, 1. 8, c. 19), ion the King 
made a vassal in giving him a fief 
holden of the Crown, it was done ac- 
cording to an established rite, by put- 
ting into his hand a rod, or piece of 
turf, or a club, or any such thing, 
which was a sign to shew that he in- 
vested him of that fief;—this was call- 
ed Investiture, or, according to the Ca- 
pitulaires, vestiture; and when he gave 
a bishopric to an ecclesiastic of his 
own choice, or agreed to him at the 
request of his people and clergy, he 
solemnly invested him with this dig- 
nity for its temporalties by putting the 
Cross in his hands, and giving him a 
ring previous to his consecration. It 
was thus that the Emperor Louis Le 
Debonnaire invested St. Rambert with 
the see of Bremen, by the pastoral 
staff: and Matthew Paris mentions 
the same ceremony bY St. Edward to 
Ulstan, Bishop of Vigornge; after 
that he was consecrated according to 
the order of the Church, and then did 
homage to the Sovereign for his lands, 
and afterwards took the oath.--(Maimb. 
209. A.D. 1073. 


The reader wat here readily recog. - 


nise the origin of the present admis- 
sion of tenants to copyhold tenures ; 
and although the crosier, and the staff, 
and the ring, have long since the Re- 
formation been discontinued in Eng- 
land for the Bishops, yet the consecra- 
tion is reduced to a religious rite very 
suitable to the important duties on 
which the Bishop is to engage, and 
to the merely kissing the King’s hand 
in the customary manner, as homage 
for his temporal barony. 

Our Protestant hierarchy, as weff as 
our country in general, have great 
cause to congratulate themselves on 
the system of our Constitution which 
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has wisely vested in the reigning Mo- 
narch the sole right of ume pa- 
tronage, thereby relieving the nation 
from the distractions which conti- 
nually disgrace the historical annals of 
Germany, in disputing, by the feuds of 
controversy, intrigue, and of arms, the 
chims of Investiture, pertinaciously 
maintained and defended by the Em- 
en and by the Popes: wherein the 
ormer insisted upon his right of choice 
and of homage for temporal fiefs, and 
the latter withheld his spiritual sanc- 
tion by the Cross and the Ring, and 
the Consecration, which alone were 
held to confer the power of the pasto- 
ral office. 

The union of the regal and the spi- 
ritual authority under one Crown, 
combines both these powers, and pre- 
vents the possibility of a divided alle- 
gienees it secures the subject from al- 
eging his temporal vassalage to one 
lord, and his religious obligations to 
another; and he is so bound in Church 
and State to one master, that he can- 
not ever be placed in a situation of 
doubt, or of scruple, or of bond, which 
of two heads he must obey ;—in our 
united kingdom, he must obey one, or 
become a rebel. 

The records of five centuries pre- 
vious to the Reformation very amply 
show, that while the Emperors and 
the Popes for the time being were vio- 
lently contending for the right of In- 
vestiture, they supported their respec- 
tive claims sometimes by + 
often by casuistry, and more often by 
arms ; they frequently gained nothing 
by it when they succeeded, and they 
seem as frequently to have lost nothing 
when it was vested in the hands of 
their opponent ; it was the seed of po- 
litical discussion, and the convenient 
cause of warfare for the balance of 

wer between the two rival chiefs of 

urope, when it suited for some pur- 
pose to dethrone one and set up ano- 
ther, or to obtain dominion over both. 
The fury of these contentions was the 
disgrace of the Christian name, and 
et it was in that holy name that the 
nner of the Cross was unfurled, and 
the blood of innocent adherents was 
sacrificed on every side; it was held as 
the sacred sign of the plenitude of the 
Ministry, without which they could 
neither consecrate nor celebrate any 
Synod, ** Ante acceptum pallium me- 
tropolitanis minime licet aut episcopus 
consecrare, 
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consecrare, aut Synodum celebrare *.” 
And when in 1099 the eloquence of 
William Bishop of Exeter was exert- 
ed in full Consistory in declaring, that 
the King, William, his master, had 
rather suffer the loss of his kingdom, 
than the right of Investiture as it con- 
cerned the Archbishops and Bishops 
of this land; the Pope interposed 
with great dignity and firmness, which 

revented the effect of the Bishop’s 
~ e, and said,—*‘ And for my 
part I am resolved rather to lose a 
thousand lives than suffer your Master 
ever to grant Investitures with impu- 
nity.” have referred to this fact 
merely to show how tenacious these 
parties were at that period, little anti- 
cipating any event which in future 
days should dispossess them of a claim 
whieh was then valued above all es- 
sentials of i authority. It was for 
this*that the Popes frequently excom- 
municated the Emperor, and dissolved 
the allegiance of his subjects; and that 
either upon prostrate and humiliating 
submission, or upon the success of the 
Imperial Eagles, he was again received 
into favour, and his excommunication 
annulled. And it was for this, on the 
other hand, that by the force either of 
arms or of stratagem, the holy Chair 
was vacated, the flock over which it 
had become overseer was abandoned to 
desolation, and anti-popes and unwor- 
thy apostles seized the sacred pall. 

te is easily seen throughout this part 
of the antient ecclesiastical history, 
that the congé délire which — 
from our King to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of every diocese for their choice of 
a new Bishop, with his letters recom- 
mendatory of the person whom he de- 
sires should have their general voice, 
originated in the claim of the right 
of Investiture, which the Emperors 
exercised to those only whom they pre- 
sented for election ; and I believe that 
there is no instance among the Eng- 
lish annals of any competitor offering 
himself to the Chapter, so as to con- 
stitute the ceremony into an actual 
election. 

No small stock of casuistry was re- 
sorted to on both sides for retaining 
or relinquishing part of the ceremony, 
and the most zealous Churchmen 


—- alternately the Emperor and 
the Pope with pad aA heresy, 





* Epis. Paschal. ad Arch. Polon. ap. Ba- 
ron. ex lib. Cens.—Maimb. 304. 
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storm of violent contest amongst them, 
the Investiture was performed with- 
out either the staff, the glove, the bre- 
vet, the ring, or the cross. In our 
more moderate and enlightened times, 
less importance has been wisely at- 
tached to the sign, than to the thing 
signified, and men have felt and ac- 
knowledged that the more simply, and 
the less mysteriously, every ordinance 
is administered, the more sincerely and 
truly is the donative conferred, and the 
sacred obligation impressed. It is by 
this unconcealed simplicity that our 
Church will far more probably be per- 
petuated and cherished in unity of the 
faith, and in the bond of peace; and 
we have the experience of ages open 
before us, to learn that where the su- 
perintending right is divided between 
an ecclesiastical and a lay authority, 
and either of them foreign to the 
realm of the subject, allegiance is dis- 
united, and schism, or the slumbering 
cause of it, is perpetuated. 

The same dangerous effect of this 
divided allegiance, though foreign to 
the present subject, is still most ob- 
vious, on the great question of Catho- 
lic Emancipation ; and although the 
force of Christian toleration ought to 
be allowed in its full meaning, and to 
its utmost possible extent consistently 
with security, it seems worthy of 
remark that none of its able cham- 
pions have ever yet freely touched this 
part of the discussion ;—indeed, they 
and all of us must ever remain con- 
scious that there cannot be undertaken 
a more difficult and delicate attempt 
than to convince the world that it is 
neither imprudent nor insecure to ad- 
mit of a division of that more sacred 
part of our established system of Go- 
vernment, which the experience of 
three centuries has united in one, and 
confirmed by the most solemnities. 

I shall now conclude this disserta- 
tion by briefly stating our Protestant 
ceremonies on these nea : 

As soon as a vacan a in 
this pastoral office, ether by death or 
translation, the Dean and Chapter of 
the diocese certify it to the King in 
Chancery, and pray leave of the Kin 
to proceed to election; u whic 
the King, by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, has 
the power to grant them a license, or 
congé d’étlire, which is accompanied 
by his letter missive, nominating the 
person for their choice (sect. 4), by 

virtue 
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virtue whereof they must elect him 
and none other. After election, the 
consent of the candidate is signified 
by the proctor, for the Dean and 
Chapter exhibiting to him the instru- 
ment of election, and praying his as- 
sent thereto, which is given in form 
under his hand. They then make 
certification thereof to the King, un- 
der their common seal; after which 
the person is reputed “‘ Lord elected of 
the said dignity.” The King then, 
by letters patent, under his great seal, 
signifies the election; if of a Bishop, 
to the Archbishop of the province, re- 
quiring him to ‘‘confirm the same, 
and to invest and consecrate the per- 
son into the office and dignity to which 
he is elected ; and to give and use to 
him all such benedictions, ceremonies, 
and other things requisite for the same, 
without suing to the See of Rome in 
that behalf.” (Sect. 5.) 

The confirmation in the prescribed 
manner is afterwards performed by the 
Archbishop’s Vicar-general, the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and those 
against simony, and of obedience to 
the Archbishop of the province, are 
administered and taken, and the Judge 
then commits to him the care and go- 
vernance of the spiritualities, and de- 
crees him to be installed. 

The ceremony of Installation is per- 
formed by virtue of a mandate from 
the Archbichep to his Archdeacon.— 
After election and confirmation, he is 
fully invested to exercise all spiritual 
jurisdiction ; but he cannot sue for his 
temporalities till after consecration. 

By the Rubrick of the Church of 
England, the consecration of a 
is performed with imposition of hands, 
and no man who has not attained the 
thirtieth year of his age is thereby ac- 
counted to be a lawful Bishop (Priest 
or Deacon) in the Church, or suffered 
to execute any of its functions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and ad- 
mitted thereunto, according to the 
form prescribed in the Liturgy. 

This ceremony of consecration is 
performed by the Archbishop or some 
other Bishop appointed, after morning 
prayer on some Sunday or holiday; 
the Bishop elected being vested with 
his rochet, is presented by two Bishops 
to the Archbishop of the province, or 
officiating Bishop, sitting in his chair 
near the table; they represent him to 
be “a godly and well-learned man to 
be ordained and consecrated Bishop.” 
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The Archbishop desires the King’s 
mandate to be read. The oath of al- 
legiance, and of acknowledgment of 
the King’s supremacy, is then admi- 
nistered to him, and then the oath of 
obedience to the Archbishop. The 
Litany is then said, and the elect Bi- 
shop is examined in the form _pre- 
scribed; and after prayer for God’s 
blessing, he puts on the rest of his 
—_—— habit, and he kneels while 
the Veni Creator Spiritus is sung or 
said over him; and after the prayer 
for grace, the Archbishop and Bishops 
assisting lay their hands upon his 
head, he kneeling before them, and 
the Archbishop says, ‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a Bishop in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition 
of our hands,” &c. &c.; and then de- 
livering to him the Bible, says, “‘ Give 
heed unto reading, exhortation, and 
doctrine; think upon the things con- 
tained in this book,” &c. &c. The 
Communion Service is then continued, 
and the new consecrated Bishop com- 
municates with them. He is thus 
deemed to be duly and fully conse- 
crated for all his spiritual functions. 

The pastoral staff, the ring, the 
mitre, and the gloves, the former in- 
signia of the office, are now wholly 
omitted. The new Bishop is thus 
deemed to be entirely vested of his spi- 
ritual function; but is yet to receive 
his temporalities from the Sovereign : 
this ceremony soon after follows. He 
is introduced to the King’s presence, 
and kneeling before him, puts his 
hands between the hands of the Sove- 
reign sitting in his Chair of State, and 
he takes an oath of fidelity to the King, 
declaring that he holds his temporali- 
ties of him. 

The reader will readily see that this 
latter part of the ceremonies retains the 
simplest part of the antient homage of 
Bishops to the Emperor, divested of 
those ensigns to which too much im- 
portance was attached, for the subse- 
quent adoption of a Protestant Church. 

I trust that my readers will partici- 
pate the interest which I have felt in 
travelling through this portion of eccle- 
siastical history, and will satisfactorily 
notice the preference of our modern 
simplicity, not only in the episcopal 
ceremony itself, but also in that union 
of temporal and sacred ordinances, by 
which, under one sovereign, allegi- 
ance is undivided, and therefore 

perpetuated, 
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tuated, without controversy or 
dissension in our Established Church. 
Oct. 3. A.H 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 6. 

]X my last communication I men- 
tioned to you the derivative image 
in words: this ought always to be 
faithfully retained and expressed in 
translation. The original form of the 
word “derived” is rarely regarded ; 
and yet how beautifully it is retained 
and carried through its natural effect 
in a line in Horace: 
“© Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluzit.” 

There are many instances when in 
literal translation the genius of Greek, 
Latin, and English languages may be 
shown with cape. It would be 
troublesome to cite many passages; I 
shall merely give a odhiawes one 
from one of the Fathers, speaking of 
prophecies, 


"Ao arsstpoy iss To mwapeutysy Thy 
« 
ixCacw 75 weoPnTuas 1 xaTarobxa~ 


Csrbes. XT. A. 


"AcOaans, literally anatomised, is 
“less to be supplanted,” and in iis 
consequent sense “firmer ;” ixGacss 


“the turning out,” “ the event ;” xa- 
rasoxaterlas, ad scopum tendere, et 
unum conjicere, to throw various arms 
to one point: this is the derivative 
meaning of “ to conjecture.” Nothing 
can be more literal than the two ren- 
derings, regarding the derivation of 
the words. ‘‘ Firmius est manere ora- 
culorum eventus, quam conjicere,” &c. 
It is safer to await the events of pro- 
phecies “‘ than to conjecture.” 

Many adjectives in the Greek lan- 
gu ave a beauty from being de- 
rived from natural properties; these I 
shall notice in my next paper. 

Yours, &c. R. Trevevran. 


Mr. Ursan, Woburn, Sept. 16. 

i your Magazine for May last, 

among the biographical sketches 

of the Bishops of Winchester, is one 
of Peter Mews. 

Walking a short time ago round 
Winchester Cathedral, I observed his 
monument, and procured a copy of the 
inscription, which I send for your in- 
sertion. His life was chequered with 
many vicissitudes, but his conduct 
throughout all appears to have been 


consistent and upright, and to a con- 
scientious zeal he added an ardent cha- 
rity. Before the Rebellion, he was a 
lay Fellow of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. At one period he was Rector 
of South Warnborough, Hants; the 
present worthy Rector of which place 
is possessed of his portrait. His son 
Sir Peter Mews was Chancellor of the 
diocese, and M.P. for Christchurch. 


«M.S. Petri Mews, LL.D. nuper epis- 
copi Winton. qui, a studiis academicis ini- 
quitate temporum violenter abreptus, pro 
Rege, pro Patria, pro Religione militiz se 
dedit : in qua intemeratam in Ecclesiam, et 
Monarchiam, fidem, abundé testatam fecit ; 
Carolo 1™° martyre per duellum armis o 
pugnato, idem proscripto Carolo II¢o exilii 
comes ; quo reduce, redux, intermissa priora 
studia felicittr resumpsit, et magnorum in 
regiam familiam meritorum premia tulit ; 
primo ad sedem Bathon. et Wellen. A.D. 
1672, deinde ad Wintoniensem evectus, 
A.D. 1684. Vir invicté constantid et mag- 
nanimitate preeditus; lenioribus tamen vir- 
tutibus conspicuus esse maluit; propensd 
erga amicos benevolentiA, effusd erga egenos 
liberalitate, et indiscriminata erga omnes hu- 
manitate. Anno demum etatis suc LXXX VIII. 
v. id. Novemb. A.D. 1706. Vir misericors 
sublatus est; denuo, in die supremo, resti- 
tuendus.” 

*¢ Edvardas Butler, LL. D. Coll’ S. Ma- 
riz Magdalenze Oxon’ Preeses, et Registra- 
rius Principalis Diocesis Winton. gratitu- 
dinis ergo, posuit.” 

Yours, &c. 


J. D. P. 


Essays Pu1Losopuicay, &c. 


On the Value and Importance which 
must ever attach to the History of 
past Times, and the utility and plea- 
sure which attends a judicious hitus- 
tration of some of its Passages. 

(Continued from p. 219.) 


OF the same noble and patriotic 
character, as adverted to in our 
last Number, is the narrative which 
follows, founded upon a well-known 
incident in modern history, but so 
amplified and adorned by the inge- 
nuity of the author, and the aids of 
fiction, as considerably to enhance 
and render more striking its moral 
beauty. Greatness of soul, magna- 
nimity, love of country, and a gene- 
rous superiority over personal considera- 
tions, are the traits which the writer 
seems desirous of exhibiting to the 
highest advantage. The happy man- 
ner in which the dialogue is conduct- 
ed, the delicacy of sentiment, which 

distinguishes 
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distinguishes the kers, is a 
the coleuting of fiction, used A ven 
a more striking and dignified tone to 
the moral. 

The narrative in question shall here 
close the present Essay, with the reite- 
rated reflection, that notwithstanding 
the various facts of history which have 
at different periods been selected for 
the instruction or entertainment of 
those who are not likely to give their 
whole time and attention to illustrate 
the whole of her details their delibe- 
rate study, ample room yet exists for 
the selection of historical passages, 
both pleasing and painful, which, 
clothed in all the beauty of sentiment 
and of animated Ian: , might, from 
the pen of a philosophic observer, be 
subservient to high advantage. 

Edward the Third, after the bat- 
tle of Cressy, laid siege to Calais. He 
had fortified his camp in so impregna- 
ble a manner, that all the efforts of 
France proved ineffectual either to 
raise the siege or throw succours into 
the city. The citizens, under the con- 
duct of Count Vienne, their gallant 
Governor, made an admirable defence. 
Day after day the English effected 
many a breach, which they expected 
to storm at the dawn of the next 
morning ;—but when morning appear- 
ed, they wondered to behold new ram- 
parts nightly erected out of the ruins 
which the day had made. 

France had now put the sickle 
into her second harvest since Edward 
with his victorious army had sat down 
before the town. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were intent on the issue. The 
English made their approaches and 
attacks without remission; but the 
citizens were as determined in repel- 
ling all their efforts. At length famine 
did more for Edward than arms; after 
the citizens had devoured the lean car- 
casses of their starved cattle, they tore 
up old foundations in search of ver- 
min; they fed on boiled leather, and 
the weeds of exhausted gardens, and a 
morsel of damaged corn was esteemed 
a matter of luxury. 

In this extremity they resolved to 
attempt the English camp. They 
boldly sallied forth,—the enemy joined 
battle ; and after a long desperate en- 

ment, Count Vienne was taken 
prisoner, and the citizens who sur- 
vived the slaughter retired within the 


gates. 
On the captivity of the Governor, 
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the command devolved on Eustace St. 
Pierre, a man of mean birth, but of 
exalted virtue. 

Eustace now found himself under 
the necessity of capitulating, and of- 
fered to deliver to Rdward the town, 
with all the wealth and possessions of 
the inhabitants, provided he permitted 
them to depart with life and liberty. 

As Edward had long since expect- 
ed to ascend the throne of France, he 
was exasperated to the last — 
against these people, whose sole valour 
had defeated his warmest hopes: he 
therefore determined to take an exem- 
plary revenge, though he wished to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty. He 
answered by Sir Walter Manny, that 
they all deserved capital punishment 
as obstinate traitors to him their true 
and natural Sovereign ;—that he, how- 
ever, in his wonted clemency, consent- 
ed to pardon the bulk of the citizens, 
provided they would deliver up to him 
six of their principal men, with halters 
round their necks, as victims of due 
atonement for that spirit of rebellion 
which they had been instrumental in 
exciting. 

All the remains of this desolate 
city were convened in the great square, 
and like men arraigned at a tribunal, 
from whence there was no appeal, ex- 
pected with beating hearts the sen- 
tence of the conqueror. 

When Sir Walter had declared 
his message, consternation and pale 
dismay was impressed on every face. 
Each looked for death as his own ine- 
vitable lot ; for how should they desire 
to be saved at the price proposed ?— 
whom had they to deliver, save pa- 
rents, brothers, kindred, or valiant 
neighbours, who had so often exposed 
their lives in their defence?—To a 
long and deep silence sighs and groans 
succeeded,—till Eustace St. Pierre, as- 
cending an eminence, addressed the 
assembly. ‘My friends! a new and 
rane alternative now awaits you. 

e must either submit to the terms of 
our cruel and ambitious conqueror, or 
yield up our tender infants, our wives, 
and chaste daughters to the bloody and 
brutal lust of a violating soldiery.— 
Look about you, my friends, oad, fix 
your eyes upon the s you would 
wish to deliver up as the victims of 
your own safety. Which of these 
would ye appoint to the rack, the axe, 
or the halter? Is there any here who 
has not watched for you, who has not 

fought 
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Fong for you, who has not bled for 
you?—who, through the length of this 
inveterate siege, has not suffered fa- 
tigues and miseries far worse than 
death, that you and yours might sur- 
vive to days of peace and prosperity ?— 
Ts it your preservers, then, whom you 
would consign to destruction?—You 
will not do it,—justice, honour, hu- 
manity render it impossible-—Where 
then is our resource ?—TIs there any ex- 
pedient left, whereby we may avoid 

ilt and infamy on the one hand, or 
the horrors and desolation of a sacked 
city on the other?—There is, my 
friends,—there is one expedient left ; 
a godlike expedient! Is there any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than 
life? Let him offer himself an oblation 
for the safety of his friends; he shall 
not fail of an approbation from that 
Power who offered up his Son for the 
salvation of mankind.”—He spoke,— 
but an universal silence ensued. Each 
man looked around him for the exam- 
ple of that exalted magnanimity in 
others which all wished to approve in 
themselves. 

At length St. Pierre resumed : — 
‘It had been base in me, my fellow 
Citizens, to propose a matter of damage 
to others whic I had not myself been 


ore to undergo in my own person. 


But I held it ungenerous to deprive 
any man of that preference which 
might attend a first offer on so signal 
an occasion. The station, however, 
to which the captivity of Lord Vienne 
has unhappily raised me, imparts a 
right to be the first in offering my life 
for your sakes I give it cheer- 
fully who comes next?’ ‘ Your 
son!’ exclaimed a youth, not yet come 
to maturity. ‘Ah, my child! I am 
then twice sacrificed! —but—no, I 
have rather begotten thee a second 
time. Thy years are few, but full, 
my son; the victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal 
of mortality. —Who next, my friends?’ 
* Your kinsman !’ cried John De Airc. 
*Your kinsman!’ cried James Wipant. 
‘Your kinsman!’ cried Peter Wipant. 
* Ah!’ cried Sir Walter Manny, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘ why was not I a citi- 
zen of Calais?’ he sixth victim, 
who was yet wanting, was soon sup- 
plied by lot, from the numbers who 
pressed forwards emulous of so en- 
nobling an example. 

The keys of the city were then de- 
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livered to Sir Walter. He took the 
six prisoners into his custody. He 
ordered the gates to be opened, and 
gave charge to his attendants to con- 

uct the remaining citizens with their 
families through the camp of the Eng- 
lish. Before they departed, however, 
they desired permission to take their 
last adieu of their deliverers. . .. What 
a parting, — what a scene! The 
crowded with their wives and chil 
dren about St. Pierre and his fellow 
prisoners,—they embraced,—they fell 
prostrate before them,—they groaned, 
they wept aloud, and the joint clamour 
of their mourning passed the gates of 
the city, and was heard throughout 
the camp. 

The FEnglish were now apprised 
of what passed within Calais ;—they 
heard the voice of lamentation, and 
their souls were touched with compas- 
sion,—each of the soldiers prepared a 
portion of his own victuals to welcome 
and entertain the half-famished inha- 
bitants, and they loaded them with as 
much as their present weakness was 
able to bear, in order to supply them 
with sustenance by the way. At 
length St. Pierre and his fellow vic- 
tims appeared under the conduct of Sir 
Walter and a guard. All the tents of 
the English were instantly emptied ; 
the soldiers poured from ail parts, and 
ranged themselves on either side, to 
behold, to contemplate, to admire this 
little band of patriots as they passed. 
They bowed down to them on all 
sides; they murmured their applause 
of that virtue which they could not 
but revere, even in enemies; and the 
regarded those ropes which they had 
voluntarily assumed, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the Bri- 
tish garter. 

As soon as they had reached the 
Royal presence, ‘Manny!’ says the 
Monarch, ‘ are these the principal in- 
habitants of Calais?’ ‘ They are,’ says 
Manny,—‘ they are not only the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Calais; they are 
the principal men of France, m rd, 
if exalted sentiments have any share in 
the act of ennobling.’ ‘Were they de- 
livered peaceably ?’ says Edward ; * was 
thére no resistance, no commotion, 
among the people?’ ‘ None, my Lord; 
the people would all have perished ra- 
ther than have delivered the least of 
these to your Majesty,—they are self- 
delivered, self-devoted, and come to 

offer 
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offer up their inestimable heads as an 
ample equivalent for the ransom of 
thousands.” 

Edward was secretly picqued at the 
reply of Sir Walter; but he knew 
the privilege of a British subject, and 
suppressed his resentment. ‘ Expe- 
rience,’ says he, ‘has ever shewn that 
lenity too frequently serves only to sti- 
mulate to other crime; severity at times 
is indispensably necessary to secure the 
allegiance of subjects by punishment 
and example. Go,’ he cried to an 
officer, ‘lead these men to execution ! 
Your rebellion,’ continued he, address- 
ing himself to St. Pierre, ‘ your rebel- 
lion against me, the natural heir of 
the Crown, is highly aggravated by 
your present presumption and affront 
of my power.’..... ‘We have no- 
thing to ask of your Majesty,’ said 
Eustace, ‘ save what you cannot re- 
fuse us.?..... * What is that?’..... 
‘Your esteem, my Lord,’ says Eus- 
tace, and went out with his compa- 
nions. 

The sound of rejoicing was at this 
instant heard throughout he camp. It 
was the Queen, who had just arrived 
with a powerful reinforcement of those 

lant soldiers, at the head of whom 
she had conquered Scotland, and taken 
the King prisoner. The intelligence 
respecting the constancy and the anti- 
cipated fate of the six victims quickly 
reached her ears. 

As soon as she had been welcom- 
ed by Edward and his Court, she 
desired a private audience. ‘ My 
Lord,” says she, ‘ the question I am 
about to enter upon relates not to the 
lives of a few mechanics, it respects a 
matter of far higher moment,—it re- 
spects the honour of the English na- 
tion,—it respects the glory of my So- 
vereign, of my Edward. You think 
you have sentenced six of your ene- 
mies to death ;—no, my Lord, the 
have sentenced themselves, and their 
execution would be the execution of 
their own orders, not the orders of 
Edward. I own I cannot but respect 
while I envy, while I hate them, for 
leaving us no share in the honour of 
this action, save the granting a poor, 
an indispensable pardon. I admit that 
they have deserved every thing that is 
evil at your hands. They alone have 
withstood the rapid course of your con- 
uests, and withheld from you that 

rown to which you were born. Is 
it therefore that you would reward 
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them,—that you would indulge their 
ambition, and enwreath them with 
glory and applause? The scaffold on 
which they would suffer would be to 
them a stage of honour,—but a s 

of shame to Edward, a reproach to his 
conquests, a dark and indelible disgrace 
to his name. No, my Lord, let us ra- 
ther disappoint the saucy ambition of 
these burghers, who wish to invest 
themselves with glory at our expence. 
We cannot, indeed, deprive them of 
the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intend- 
ed, but we may cut them short of their 
desires, in the place of that death by 
which their glory would be consum- 
mate ; let us overwhelm them with ap- 
plause ; we shall thereby in some mea- 
sure defeat that popular opinion which 
never fails to attend those who suffer in 
the cause of virtue.’ 

‘I am convinced — you have pre- 
vailed,’ cried Edward... . . *Stop the 
execution ; have them instantly before 
us !” 

They came;—the Queen with a 
benign aspect, and accents full of 
sweetness, thus addressed them :— 

« Natives of France, and inhabitants 
of Calais!—Ye have put us to vast 
expence of blood and treasure in the 
recovery of our just and natural inhe- 
ritance; but you acted up to the best 
of an erroneous judgment, ‘and we ad- 
mire and honour in you that valour 
and virtue by which we were so long 
kept out of our rightful possessions. 

*Ye noble Bhrghers, ye excellent 
Citizens!—Though you were tenfold 
the enemies of our person and our 
throne, we can feel nothing on our 

art, save respect and aflection for you. 
We loose your chains, and we thank 
you for the eon of humiliation which 
you have taught us, in shewing that 
excellence is not of blood, or title, or 
station,—that virtue and elevation of 
thinking gives a dignity superior to that 
of kings,—and that those in whom the 
Almighty has implanted souls so far 
removed from every sordid considera- 
tion, are justly and eminently raised 
above all human distinctions. 

* You are now free to depart to 
your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all 
those whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly redeemed. Yet we 
would rather bind you to ourselves 


by every endearing, and for this _pur- 
pose we offer you your choice of the 
gifts and honours that Edward has to 
bestow. Rivals for fame, but friends 

to 
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to virtue, we wish that England were 
entitled to call you her sons.’ 
‘Ah, my country!’ exclaimed St. 
Pierre, ‘it is now that I tremble for 
Edward could only win your ci- 
ties, but Philippa must conquer your 
hearts.’ 
* Brave St. Pierre,’ said the queen, 
* wherefore look ye so dejected?’ . .. . 
*Ah, Madam,’ replied St. Pierre, 
* when I meet with such another op- 
portunity of dying, I shall not regret 
that I survived this day’.” 
Melksham, May 4. E. P. 
Oct. 6. 


Mr. Ursay, 
N your Number for November 1819, 

p- 402, I endeavoured to defend the 
— veracity of Herodotus and Dio- 
orus Siculus, against certain observa- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. Faber (see the 
No. for June, 1819) as to the disco- 
veries in the famous Pyramid of Ce- 
phrenes, and I closed the article with 
an intimation to resume the subject at 
some future period. Since the above- 
mentioned discussions, Signior Belzoni 
has returned to England, and has pub- 
lished his ‘Travels, operations, and as- 
tonishing discoveries in Egypt and 
Nubia. Mr. Faber expressed a de- 
cided opinion that the Sarcophagi of 
the Pyramids were intended solely to 
deposit the remains of the sacred Bull, 
contrary to the testimonies of Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other an- 
cient historians. The bones of a Bull 
have indeed been found by Belzoni in 
the Pyramid of Cephrenes, and in the 
oe tomb of the valley Beban el Ma- 
ook ; yet this enterprising and indefa- 
tigable traveller takes the liberty of dif- 
fering from the opinion of the Rev. 
Mr. Faber, and declares his conviction 
that these stupendous structures “‘ were 
erected as Sepulchres,” and that the 
ramid in question undoubtedly con- 
tained the remains of ‘‘ some great per- 
sonage.” (See his Travels, p. 277, 
4to edition.) But why should Mr. 
Faber so sarcastically express his sur- 
rize? (No. for June, 1819); why feel 
himself provoked at this discovery of 
the Bull’s bones, unaccompanied by 
those of the Sovereign? The event 
proves, that the Religion, or rather 
their infatuating idolatry, was more 
potent than their loyalty in the preser- 
vation of its object. Diodorus has told 
us (see the translation in No. for June, 
1819, p- 403), that Cephrenes, by his 
conduct, had rendered himself odious 
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to the people, and that they threatened 
to disturb his remains. They are not 
Jound in the Pyramid!! As to the 


sepulchral honours conferred on_the 
sacred Bull, the same historian, Dio- 
dorus (Lib. 1. sec. 21), after describing 
the religious ceremonies in their wor- 
“ of Isis and Osiris, noticing the 
traditionary mandates of the former to 
the Priests of Egypt with regard to the 
adoration of Osiris, writes as follows : 
reacev ws Deov tov “Oospiv, xa Osepwrees de 
xas twv yeroutvws wap’ autos Cwwr ty 
émrosoy BovanSwos, xas touTo ly mer te 
Cov Topeccr, noWoemrep aus wrpot spor Tov Oospir, 
purtar De TeAeuTAy THs Spots Extirw xndemes 
afiovr, x. t, A.—Which may be trans- 
lated, ** To honour Osiris as a god, to 
consecrate whatever animal they may 
choose, bred in the country—to wor- 
ship it while alive in like manner as 
they formerly did Osiris, and after its 
death to confer similar funeral  ho- 
nours.” Thus the rolls of antiquity 
announce the most solemn, splendid 
burial of the Bull or Apis, and the 
Cow or Isis; and after the lapse of 
thousands of years, the tombs which at 
the time of this — were carefully 
concealed from the public eye, are pene- 
trated at length by the travellers of the 
present day; the sacred relics, which 
they have just discovered, are accord- 
ingly found to be accompanied with 
all the pomp imaginable, and are ocu- 
lar and additional evidence of historic 
veracity. That the pyramids may also 
have been originally intended to com- 
memorate the Flood, appears extremely 
probable; it is an opinion long ago 
entertained, and lately supported by Mr. 
Faber, with acknowledged erudition. 

But this did not preclude the occa- 
sional appropriation of these structures 
as tombs for their Kings. Their erec- 
tion in Egypt, on the banks of the 
Nile, might naturally be suggested as 
a refuge for the living, as well as a 
secure repose for the dead, amidst the 
surrounding annual deluge to which 
the country is subjected. Herodotus 
and Belzoni appear to differ on some 
points; but they are generally recon- 
cileable on a consideration of the long 
period which has elapsed between 
them, and evidently produced many 
surprizing changes both local and poli- 
tical. 

A collation of the reports of modern 
travellers in Egypt, with the Bible, 
especially the book of Exodus = the 

enun- 
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denunciations of the Prophets, with 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Horopollo, &c. methodical! 
arran and judiciously abridged, 
would form an interesting subject for 
our valuable Miscellany ; onl it is to 
be hoped some one among your nume- 
rous and able Correspondents will pro- 
vide us this intellectual treat: none of 
your readers would be more gratified 
than J.W 


Mr. Urzay, Aug. 6. 
NQUIRIES respecting the Scargill 
family having been made by a Con- 


Jane, dau. of Si 
Wn. Pickering. 


John (Jacob) ancestor to the 
Gascoynes of Bedford. 
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stant Reader, at 40, of your Ma- 

azine for Jul oa Rave Toei in- 
duced to mew | for further particulars 
respecting that ancient family: how I 
have succeeded will be evinced by the 
following, which to your Correspon- 
dent will I hope be acceptable. 

It is stated (p. 40), that Sir William 
Gascoigne, Lord Chief Justice temp. 
Henry V. had an only daughter, Mar- 
garet, married to Sir William Scargill 
and Thomas Wentworth. This is im- 
possible, as appears by the following 
pedigree from the Harleian MSS. Bri- 
tish Museum. 


ir William Gascoigne, Lord Chiefe==Elizabeth, dau. and heyre to Sir 
Justice of England. 


Roger Mowbray, Justice. 


William.=-Jane, dau. and heyre to 
Henry Weyman. 





Sir William ==Niary, dau. of Thomas Clavell. 





1 T . ist 
* Sir Wil- 1. Jane,mar.toSir 2. Anne,mar.to 3. Margarett, mar. Raafe. 
Henry Vavasor, of Sir H.Hastings, to William Scarscall Robert. Hamond 
of Fenwick. 


liam. 
Haselwood. 

“In the year 1322, King Edward the 
Second being at York, issued out commis- 
sions of array : one of which was directed to 
Adam de Swillington, and William de Star- 
gill (Scargill), commanding them to raise all 
the defencible men, in this Wapentake, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60, each man to 
be duly arrayed and led to the King, with 
whom they were to march against the Scots.” 
Vide Hargrave’s ‘‘ Knaresborough,” edit. 
1809, p. 199. 

“© t6 Hen. VI. a Charter between Ri- 
chard Worteley, Esq. and Richard Skargill, 
complaynants, and William Gascoigne, Esq. 
and Margaret his wife——-of the mannour 
of Burghwallis. To the right honour of 
William G, 386. 


The following Certificate and ad- 
joyned Pedigrees are from the Lans- 
downe collection of MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 


«© The Lady Margaret, late wife of Sir 
John Gascoyne, of Cardington in Bedfordsh. 


! i 
eeeces -to 


of tSkargill. John. Sufton. 


Knt. daughter and one of the heires of Sir 
Rob. Skargyll of Skargyll, in the county of 
Richmond, Kt. dep’ted out of this life at 
Cardington, in Bedfordshire aforesaid, on 
Tewesdaye, the xviith of October, Anno Dom. 
1575, and the corpse being conveyed to her 
house at Thorpe tian, was enterred in the 
parish church of Witcerke, on Tuesday the 
vith of December, then next ensuing. The 
said Lady Margaret had issue by the said Sir 
John Gascoyne, Knt. two sonnes, George 
Gascoyne and John Gascoyne, Esqrs. and 
one daughter, Elizabeth. e chiefe mour- 
ner at the said funeral was Jane sister to 
William Lord St. John, and the wife of the 
said John Gascoyne, Esq. The executor to 
the last will and testament of the said Lady 
Gascoyne was Mr. John Conyers of Lon- 
don, Gent. The Overseers, Mr. Geo 

Pheteplace of the Middle Temple, and Me. 
Nowell Sotherten of London, Gent.; and 
the funeral directed by William Dethicke, 
alias Yorke herauld of Armes. This certi- 
ficate was subscribed the day y® above was 


written.” 





* William Gascoyne, whose sole daughter and heire Margaret (by Beatrix, daughter of 
Sir Richard Tempest) married Thomas Wentworth, of Wentworth Woodhouse, was the 
fourth in descent from this Sir William, consequently the seventh from the Lord Chief 


Justice ; neither did she have two husbands. 


Tt 


Which marriage I find confirmed in Stemmata Nobilium manu R. Glover et S. Len- 


nard (Harl. MSS.) ; but there stiled Skargill of ay Also, that Elizabeth, daughter 


of Richard Gascoigne, of Sudbury, married Francis 


unstall, of Skargill, Knt. How the 


Tunstalls came to possess Skargill, will be hereafter shown :—in the same book, Richard, 
son of John Gascoyne de Lasincroft, married Elizabeth West, relict of Warren Skargill de 
Roch, uxor firma. 
~ Among the Charters of Gascoigne of Lasingcroft, in a MS. Collection of Mr. Jennings’, 

Harl. MSS. 
Sir 


from Mr. Dodsworth's writings, containing notes of Yorkshire families. 
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Sir William Skargill, of Skargill, and==Constance. Thomas Conyers, Knt.=-...... 
of Thorpe of Whitchurch, York. i 

Sir Rob. Skargill, Knt.=-.......... Dorothy Conyers, Sir Geo. Conyers,=dau. of 

buried in Whitchurch | d. of Co- mar. W. Skargill, ofSokeburne, ob. Dauncy 

near Thorpe. nyers. of York. 1567. of Seasay. 
*1. da. and=-Sir Marmaduke 2. Margaret, dau.=-Sir John Gascoyne t 

coheir. Tonstall. and coheir. of Cardington. 
Sleds Tunstall, Esq. George Gascoyne, eldest sonne. 


In Wotton’s ‘* Baronetage,” vol. I. 
under the descent of Tyrwhitt of Stain- 
field, Lincolnshire, is mentioned, as 
first of the family, Sir Hercules Tyr- 
whitt, Knt. living 10 Hen. I. eldest 
son of Robert Tyrwhitt, of Kettleby, 
Lincoln, and of Echingham, Sussex. 
He married the daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Skargill, Knt. 

Of the Arms of the Skargills, Skar- 
gill, or Scargell, (according to Edmon- 
son, vol. II.) of Yorkshire, and of 
Knockwell in Cambridgeshire, Erm. a 
saltief engrailed Gules. Skargill in 
book ii. chap. 6, of Morgan's ‘‘ Sphere 
of Gentry,” Ermine, a saltier engrailed 
Purpure. 

Scargill, in Glover's “ Ordinary of 
Arms,” as Morgan. 

A friend of mine accidentally in 
looking over a pedigree of the Throck- 
mortons, ina Visitation of Gloucester- 
shire, has found that John Throck- 
morton married Anne daughter of E. 
Skargill, to his 1st wife, and from the 
Throckmortons quartering their arms, 
Gules, a saltier Ermine, must have 
been an heiress. Harl. MSS. 

Having given all the information I 
possess, I remain 

Yours, &c. N. Y. W. G. 


—-@— 


FonTHitt ABBEY. 
( Continued from p. 204.) 
PROCEED now to the series of 


escocheons on the frieze of St. 
Michael's Gallery, painted by Sarney, 
and affording in truth the most chaste 
and beautiful specimens of heraldical 
illumination. 

I must previously, however, briefly 
notice two small shields on the frieze 
near the South Oriel, the one on the 
East side containing the arms of 


Zouche, Gules, ten bezants, a canton 
Ermine ; and the other, on the oppo- 
site side, those of Rohan; viz. Gules, 
ten mascles Or, quartering Britany, 
Ermine. These, I find upon exami- 
nation, have been placed in order to 
commemorate Mr. Beck ford’s numerous 
descents, through the family of his 
Great-great-grandmother Bridget Hall, 
from Alan la Zouche, who flourished 
in the reign of Richard I. and was the 
son of Geffrey son of Alan Vicomte 
de Rohan, by Constance daughter and 
co-heir of Conan le Gros, Count of 
Brittany. This singular descent of 
Zouche from Brittany is strictly veri- 
fied by the ancient public records of 
thiscountry ; and the patronymic Souche 
or Zouche, was evidently adopted to 
commemorate it. 

The Ist and 3d compartments of the 
frieze on the East side of St. Michael’s 
Gallery contains, in fourteen shields, 
an armorial representation of Mr. 
Beckford’s descent from the family of 
Mervyn, anciently Lords of the manor 
of Fonthill; viz. 


1. Mervyn—Sable, three lions passant 
guardant, in pale per pale Or and Argent, 
and, on an escocheon of pretence, Squire, 
Ermine, a squirrel sejant cracking a nut 
Gules—hbeing the achievement of Richard 
Marvyne or Mervyn, of Fountayne, alias Fon- 
tell, and Dorothy his wife, daughter and heir 
of Thomas Squire. The squirrel, out of the 
arms of this heiress, was afterwards, agreeably 
to a common custom in ancient times, 
adopted as a crest by the family of 
Mervyn. 

2. Mervyn, impalement in blank, Ralph 
Mervyn (son of Richard) who married —— 
Parre. 

3. Mervyn, impaling Hungerford of 
Heytesbury —Per pale, indented G. and V. 
a chevron Or—quartering Sable two bars 
Azure, in chief three plates—for John Mer- 


vyn of Fonthill, Esq. (son of Ralph) and 





* By this match the Tunstalls came possessed of Skargill, comitatis York. 
tT This marriage I find corroborated by Stem. Nobil. manu R, Glover, &c. and by Mr. 


Dodsworth’s Notes of Yorkshire Families. 


Harl. MSS. 


Jona 
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Joan* his wife, daughter of the Lord Hun- 
gerford of Heytesbury. 

4. Mervyn, impaling 1. Mompesson, Ar- 
gent, a lion rampant Sable, charged on the 
shoulder with a Pinson G. 2. Goodwin, 
Gules, a chevron Ermine between three 
leopards faces Or. 3. Drewe, Ermine, a 
lion passant Gules. 4. as 1st.—for Walter 
Mervyn of Fonthill, Esq. (son of John) 
and Mary his wife, daughter of John Mount- 

nson or Mompesson, of Bathanton Wel- 
= co. Wilts, Esq. Lord of the Manor of 
Buttington. 

5. Mervyn, and, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Greene, Azure, three bucks trippant 
Or, quartering Latimer, Gules, a cross flory 
Or :—for John Mervyn of Fonthill, Esq. (son 
of Walter) and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
and co-heir of John Greene of Stotfould, in 
the county of Bedford, Esq. by Edith Lati- 
mer his wife, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Nicholas Latimer of Duntish, co. Dorset, 
Knt. the lineal heir male of William Lord 
Latimer, Baron of Corby, co. Northampton, 
temp. Edw. I. 

6. Hall, as before, impaling 1. Mervyn, 
2. Greene, 3. Latimer, 4 as 1 :—for Thomas 
Hall of Bradford, co. Wilts, Esq. and Eliza- 
beth his wife, daughter of the above John 
Mervyn of Fonthill, Esq. (by Elizabeth 
Greene) and sister of Sir John Mervyn of 
Fonthill, Knt. who died in 1566. 

7. Hall, and, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Rogers, as before, quartering Besill :— 
for Sir John Hall of Bradford, Knt. (son of 
Thomas) and Dorothy his wife, daughter 
and heir of Anthony Rogers of Bradford, 


8. Hall, impaling Brune, Azure, a cross 
cercelé Or, quartering Rokele, Lozengy, Er- 
mine and Gules :—for John Hall of Bradford, 
Esq. (son of Sir John) and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Henry Brune of Athel- 
hampton, co. Dorset, Esq. by Frances 2d 
daughter and co-heir of Nicholas Martin of 
Athelhampton, Esq. 

9. Hall, impaling Seymour ; viz. 1. The 
Royal Augmentation, Or, semée of fleurs de 
lis Azure, on a pile Gules the three lions of 
England. 2. Gules, two wings conjoined 


in lure Or :—for Sir Thomas Hall of Brad- 
ford, Knt. (son of John) who died 1663, 
having married Catherine daughter of Sir 
Edward Seymour of Bury Po >» CO. 
Devon, Bart. Great-grandson of Edward 
Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector. 

10. Coward, as before ; and, on an es- 
cocheon of pretence, Hall:—for William 
Coward, Esq. Serjeant at Law, Recorder 
and M.P. for Wells, who died in 1705, 
having married Bridget Hall, the only daugh- 
ter of the above Sir Thomas Hall, Knt. 

11. Coward quartering Hall, and impal- 
ing Hastings of Hinton—Ermine, three 
lozenges in bend, between two bendlets 
Azure :—for William Coward of Wells, Esq. 
a Colonel in the Army, and M. P. for that 
city (heir to his maternal uncle John Hall 
of Bradford, Esq. who died S. P. in 1711), 
and Mary his wife, daughter of William 
Hastings of Hinton, co. Northampton, 


te. Hamilton and Arran; and, on an 
h of pr » Coward, quartering 
Hall :—for the Honourable George Hamil- 
ten, 2d surviving son of James 6th Earl of 
Abercorn, and Bridget his wife, daughter 
and sole heir of William Coward, Esq. 

13. Beckford (without the tressure) quar- 
tering Hering, and on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, 1. Hamilton and Arran. 2. Coward. 
3. Hall. 4 as 1:—for William Beckford of 
Fonthill, Esq. Lord Mayor of London, and 
M. P. for that city, and Maria Hamilton, 
his wife, daughter and co-heir of the said 
Honourable George Hamilton. 

14. Beckford (with the tressure) quarter- 
ing 1. Hamilton and Arran. 2. Coward. 3. 
Hall, impaling Gordon-Aloyne, viz. Azure, 
a chevron between three boars heads Or, 
for Gordon ; within a double tressure flow- 
ered with fleurs de lis within and adorned 
with crescents without, of the last, for 
Seton :—for William Beckford, Esq. the 
founder of Fonthill Abbey, and the Zuady 
Margaret Gordon, his late wife, only daugh- 
ter of Charles the 4th Earl of Aboyne. 

In the first compartment, on the 
West side of the frieze in St. Michael’s 
Gallery, I observed seven shields, illus- 





* This lady is thus described in the ancient pedigrees of Mervyn; but I do not find her 
identified in the pedigrees of Hungerford. The presumption however is very strong, that 
she was the daughter either of Walter Lord Hungerford, K.G. Lord Treasurer, by Catherine 
Peverell, or of his son Robert Lord Hungerford, by Margaret Botreaux. Walter died in 1449; 
Robert, at an early age, in 1459. It appears by Dugd. Mon. Ang. vol. II. 483, that King 
Edward the Fourth, by letters patent, dated 20 Feb. 1471-2, upon the petition of Marga- 
ret Lady Hungerford, widow of Robert Lord Hungerford, ted a licence to the said 
Margaret, and to John Cheyne, Esq. and John Mervyn, Esq. to found an alms-house at 
Heytesbury, and that divine service should be celebrated in the parochial Church there for 
the souls of divers of the families of Hungerford and Botreaux, and also for the souls of 
John Cheyne and John Mervyn, when they should depart this life. And the said Marga- 
ret Lady Hungerford and Botreaux, by her will declared at Heytesbury 8 Aug. 1476 (vide 
Dugd. Bar. vol. I]. 209), appointed, that in the Chapel which she had begun to build 
within the Cathedral of Sarum, there should be founded a perpetual chantry for the daily 
celebration of divine service, for the souls of divers of her family ; and, amongst others, 
for the soul of this John Mervyn, Esq. * after this life.” 


trating 





~> 
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trating the descent of the above-men- 
tioned Edith Latimer from William 
the ‘ist Lord Latimer ; viz. 

1. Latimer—and, on an escocheon of 

, Ledet, Argent, a fess dancettée 

tween six cross crosslets Gules :—for 

William Lord Latimer of Corby, who died 

33 Edw. I. having married Alice daughter 

and co-heir of Walter Lecet of Braybrooke, 
co. Northampton. 

2. Latimer, and, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Gouis, nt, a lion rampant Sable: 
for Sir John Latimer of Duntish, co. Dor- 
set, Knt. (second son of William Lord La- 
timer) who died 10 Edw. III. having married 
Joan daughter and co-heir of Sir William de 
Gouis of Duntish, Knut. 

8. Latimer, and, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Hull, Or, a bull passant Sable, col- 
lared, and bell gold :—for Sir Robert Lati- 
mer of Duntish, Knt. (son and heir of Sir 
John) who died 35 Edw. III. having married 
Catherine daughter and heir of Sir Robert 
Hull of Child-Ockford, East Pulham, &c. 
co. Dorset, Knt. 

4. Latimer, impaling Peche, Argent, a 
fess between two chevronels Gules :— for 
Sir Robert Latimer of Duntish and East 
Pulham, Knt. (son and heir of Sir Robert) 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Peche, Knt. 

5. Latimer, impaling Pipard, Argent, 
two bars, and on a canton Azure a cinque- 
foil Or:—for John Latimer of East Pul- 
ham, Esq. (son and heir of Sir Robert) and 
Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John 
Pipard, Knt. 

6. Latimer, impaling Hody, Argent, a 
fess per fess indented Or and Sable, between 
two double cottices of the last :—for Sir 
Nicholas Latimer of Duntish, Knt. (son 
and heir of John Latimer, aid heir male of 
the of William Lord Latimer) and 
Joan his wife, daughter of Sir John Hody, 
Knt. 

7. Greene, and, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Latimer :—for John Greene of Stot- 
fould, co. Bedford, Esq. and Edith his wife, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Nicholas Lati- 
mer of Duntish, Knt. She married after- 
wards Sir John Mordaunt, Kant. father of 
John the 1st Lord Mordaunt. 

In the fourth compartment, West 
side, are seven shields, shewing the 
descent of Elizabeth Brune, the wife 
of John Hall, Esq. viz. ; 

1. Brune, quartering Rokele, as before, 
impaling De la Pole, Azure, a fess between 
three leopards faces Or :—for Sir Ingelram 
Brune of South Okendon, co. Essex, Knt. 
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who died 1400, having married Elizabeth 
daughter of Edmund De la Pole. 

2. Brune and Rokele, spre] Radford, 
Argent, a fret Sable, a canton of the last :— 
for Sir Maurice Brune, Knt. (son of Sir In- 
ye and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 

ir Henry Radford of Irby, Knt. 

3. Brune and Rokele, and, on an escocheon 
of pretence, Sturmy, Argent, three demi 
lions guardant, Gules :—for Thomas Brune 
(second son of Sir Maurice) and Elizabeth 
his wife, cousin and heir of William Sturmy 
of Wolf Hall, Esq. 

4. Brune and Rokele, impaling Tichborne, 
Vair, a chief Or :—for John Brune, Esq. (son 
of Thomas, and heir male of his uncle Sir 
Henry Brune, Knt.) and Anne his wife, 
daughter of Nicholas Tichborne of Tich- 
borne, Esq. 

5. Brune and Rokele, impaling Bamfield, 
Or, on a bend Gules three mullets Argent : 
—for Sir John Brune, Kant. (son of John) 
and Jane Bamfield his wife. 

6. Bruneand Rokele, and, on an escocheon 
of pretence, Martin, Argent, two bars 
Gules :—for Henry Brune of Athelhampton, 
co. Dorset, Esq. hen of Sir John) and Eli- 
zabeth his wife, daughter and co-heir of 
Nicholas Martin* of Athelhampton, Esq. 

7. Hall, re age Brune, quartering 
Rokele :—for Jo all of Bradford, Esq. 
and Mary his wife, daughter of Henry 
Brune, Eq. 

From this alliance Mr. Beckford is 
the sixth in descent, as already stated. 

On the East side of St. Michael’s 


Gallery, are six corbels, terminating in 
angels, who support the six following 
shields, illustrating the descent of the 
Founder from the family of Seymour ; 
viz. 


1. Seymour (before the augmentation) 
quartering Beauchamp of Hache—Vair; 
and Coker, Argent, on a bend Gules three 
leopards faces Or, a bordure Sable, impaling 
Darell, Azure, a lion rampant ducally 
crowned Or:—for Sir John Seymour of 
Wolfhall, co. Wilts, Knt. and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Sir George Darell of 
Littlecote, Knt. 

2. Seymour, and quarterings as before, 
impaling Wentworth, Sable, a chevron be- 
tween three leo faces Or:—for Sir 
John Seymour (son of Sir John), Knt. 
Banneret at the Siege of Tournay 1513, 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir 
Henry Wentworth of Nettlested, co. Suf- 
folk, Knt. 

3. Seymour (with the Royal Augmenta- 
tion in the first quarter), and, on an esco- 





* The family of Martin is of high antiquity Sir William Martin, lineal ancestor of the 
Martins of Athelhampton, was Lord of the manors of Dartington, Ceamoys, and Barn- 
staple, co. Devon, temp. Edw. I. and the fifth in descent from Martinus de Turon, presumed 
to have derived his origin from the same family as St. Martin de Tours. 


cheon 
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cheon of pretence, Fillol—Vair, a canton 
Gules :—for Edward Seymour Duke of So- 
merset (son of Sir John*and Margaret), 
Lord Protector, and Governor of the person 
of his nephew King Edward VI. and Kathe- 
rine his first wife, the daughter and heir of 
Sir William Fillol of Woodlands, co. Dor- 
set, Knt.* 

4. Seymour, and on an escocheon of pre- 
tence, Walsh, Sable, six mullets, 3, 2, and 
1, Argent, a bordure compony of the last 
and Gules:—for Sir Edward Seymour of 
Bury Pomeroy, co. Devon, Knt. (son of the 
Duke of Somerset) and Jane his wife, 
daughter and heir of John Walsh, Esq. one 
of the Justices of the Common Pleas. 

5. Seymour, impaling Champernowne, 
Gules, a saltire Vair between twelve billets 
Or :—for Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. (son of 
Sir Edward) and Elizabeth his wife, daugh- 
ter of Sir Arthur Champernowne, of Darting- 
ton, co. Devon, at . 

6. Seymour, impaling Killigrew, ent, 
an cit Aeteenl with = heads Sable, a 
bordure of the last bezantée :—for Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, Bart. (son of Sir Edward) 
and Dorothy his wife, daughter of Sir Henry 
Killigrew of Laroch, co. Cornwall, Knt. 


Catherine, the daughter of the last 
mentioued alliance, married Sir Tho- 
mas Hall of Bradford, and was, as 
already stated, the lineal ancestor of 
Mr. Beckford. 

The corresponding six shields on 
the opposite West side of the Gallery 
shew the ascending lines of Champer- 
nowne from Elizabeth Lady Seymour 
above mentioned ; viz. 

1. Champernowne, as before, impaling 
Bonville, Sable, six mullets, 3, 2, and 1, 
Argent: —for Richard Champernowne of 
Modbury, co. Devon, esq. and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Sir John Bonville, Knt. 

2. Champernowne, and, on an escocheon 
of pretence, Boys, Argent, a chevron Gules, 
between three cockatrices Sable :—for Hugh 
Champernowne of Modbury, Esq. (son of 
Richard) and Alice his wife, daughter and 
heir of John Boys. 

3. Champernowne, and, on an escocheon 
of pretence, Childerley, Argent, ona chevron 
between three eagles heads erased Sable 
three acorns Or:—for William Champer- 
nowne of Modbury, Esq. (son of Hugh) and 
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Thomasine his wife, hter and heir of 
Sir John Childerley Childerley, co. 


Devon, Knt. we 

4. Champernowne, impali rtenay, 
Or, three Sittin, and perms Or, a lion 
rampant Azure (differenced by a crescent 
on a crescent) :—for Sir John Champer- 
nowne of Modbury, Knt. (son of William) 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Phi- 
lip Courtenay of Molland, co. Devon, Kant. 
a lineal descendatit from the Earls of Devon 
of that illustrious house. a - 

5. Champernowne, impaling Carew, Or, 
three nent gemma in ary Sable :— for 
Sir Philip Champernowne of Modbury, Knt. 
(son of Sir John) and Katherine his wife, 
daughter of Edmund Carew of Autre Mohun. 

6. Cham wne, impaling Norreys, 
Quarterley, Argent and Gules, in the 2d 
and 3d quarters a fret Or, over all a fess 
Azure :—for Sir Arthur Champernowne of 
Dartington, co. Devon, Knt. (son of Sir 
Philip) and Mary his wife, sister of Henry 
Lord Norreys, and daughter of Sir Henry 
Norreys, by Mary his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Dacres of Gillesland. 

ElizabethChampernowne,thedaugh- 
ter of Sir Arthur Champernowne and 
Mary Norreys, married Sir Edward 
Seymour as before stated. 

In four of the five windows on the 
West side of the Gallery, and opening 
into the beautiful Fountain Court, are 
the arms and crest of Latimer, the 
crest being a plume of six ostrich fea- 
thers Azure, tipped Or. The arms in 
four of these windows also illustrate 
the three last generations of the Beck- 
ford family, to the present representa- 
tive inclusively; viz. 1. Beckford, and 
on an escocheon of pretence Hering. 
2. Beckford, impaling Hamilton (be- 
fore the death of the Hon. George Ha- 
milton, father of the late Mrs. Beck- 
ford). 3. Beckford, and, on an esco- 
cheon of pretence, Hamilton (after that 
event). 4. Beckford, impaling Gordon- 


Albloyne. 

The fifth window is of beautifully 
stained glass, and a rich imitation of 
the window called of “ the Five Sis- 
ters” in York Minster. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





* It is, I believe, not 


nerally known, that the Protector Somerset having been divorced 


from this Katherine Fillol his 1st wife, obtained a limitation of the patent, 16 Feb. 1 Edw. 
VI. granting the dukedom to him and the heirs male of his body by Anne Stanhope his 
2nd wife; with remainder, on failure of such issue, to Edward Seymour, Esq. (afterwards 
Kant.) son of the grantee by Katherine his 1st wife, and the heirs male of his body. The 
heirs male by the 2nd wife, thus strangely preferred, failed on the decease of Algernon 
Duke of Somerset, in 1749; whereupon the present Duke’s grandfather, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, of Bury Pomeroy, Bart. the heir male of the body of the 1st Duke, by Katherine 
Fillol, succeeded, in virtue of that limitation, as Duke of Somerset. 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. IV. 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bart. the Poet. 


ANGBAINE and other biogra- 

phers of the dramatic poets, as 
well as Oldys in his MS notes, give 
the name of our author almost uni- 
formly, as spelt Sidley. From a more 
recent authority, that of Mr. Malone, 
in the Life of Dryden, it appears that 
the grant of the baronetcy in June 
1611, was to Sir William Sidley, 
knight. Such a grant being a public 
document is strong, but, taken alone, 
not always conclusive evidence*. The 
error of a clerk, or an unintentional 
blur of the eye of the e, might be suf- 
ficient ground to create a presumption 
of the name being spelt originally as 
has been contended for, No reason 
appears for the supposed alteration, as 
the distinguishing one branch of the 
family from another, a system formerly 
not of unfrequent occurrence ; nor has 
it been said positively at what period 
the alteration was first ado rel A 
surmise was raised of the denge of 
orthography originating with the poet, 
but that is certainly incorrect. Seve- 
ral legal instruments relating to part 
of the freehold property that —— 
to the family, establish the fact that 
from 1637 to 1767, when the estate in 
question was disposed of, the name was 
uniformly spelt Sedley, and the signa- 
ture of the poet repeatedly occurs spelt 
in the same manner. 

There is also a witticism attributed 
to our author, by the editor of his 
works when collected in 1707, Capt. 
Ayloffe, and repeated down to the last 

ition of the Biographia Dramatica, 
which appears to have more equivocal 
authority than the alteration of the 
name. ‘It was at the acting of his 
play called ‘ Beilamira,’ that the roof 
of the playhouse fell down. But what 
was particular was, that very few were 
hurt but himself. His merry friend 





* Many years ago it happened within my 
knowledge, that a mother who had obtain- 
ed a presentation for her son at Christ's 
Hospital, with a letter of the name altered 
by mistake, was induced to adopt the varia- 
tion in her own signature, to prevent any 
difficulty arising from the presentation and 
her signature not exactly corresponding. 
Such a public document might be contend- 
ed as a proof of unsettled orthography in a 
family name. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1822. 
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Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, told him,— 
There was too much fire in his play, 
that it blew up the poet, house, and all. 
He told him again,—No, the play was 
so heavy, it broke down the house, and 
buried the poet in his own rubbish.” 
At that period it was commonly the 
plan to convert a tennis court into a 
theatre. 

Both the houses in Portugal-street 
and Vere-street were originally tennis 
courts, aud the above story was pro- 
bably coined out of the following 
event, recorded in Thomson’s Domes- 
tic Intelligence: 

**16 Jan. 1679—80. Upon Wed- 
nesday last a great part of the Tennis 
Court in Peter’s-street, near Clare- 
market, suddenly fell down, Sir Charles 
Sidley with others being at play, and 
many spectators besides, but no one 
person killed upon the place, but seve- 
ral were much saber d ; amongst the 
rest, Sir Charles was covered with the 
ruines, all but his head, and so much 
bruised, that his recovery is very much 
doubted.” In the same paper it is 
said, “* We just now are informed that 
Sir Charles Sidley is dead of the hurt 
he received by the fall of the Tennis 
Court.” The following paper corrects 
the report, and states him as being ‘‘in 
a probable way of recovery.” 

In the above and other paragraphs 
of contemporary newspapers, the name 
is commonly spelt Sidley, but not so 
in the following advertisement from 
our author, inserted in the * Protestant 
Mercury, Aug. 5, 1682: 

“Tobias Floyd, a middle sized man, a 
black bushy hair, the two middle fingers 
of both his hands are a little shorter than 
usual, and a Jittle lame in one of his legs at 
present; was footman to Sir Charles Sede 
ley; and is ran away from his thaster with 
19 guinneys and a mixt green-cloth coat, 
lined with scarlet shag, spotted with black. 
Whoever apprehends him, or give such in- 
telligence of him to Sir Charles Sedley at 
his house in Bloomsbury-square, whereby 
he rd be apprehended, shall have 40s. re- 
ward. 


Sir John Sedley, the father of the 
poet, possessed very considerable es- 
tates in the several shires of Kent, 
Leicester, Cambridge, and Oxford. 
He beneficently devised by will, dated 
Oct. 5, 1637, 400/. to purchase land 
to be settled for the maintenance of a 
schoolmaster at Wy:nondham, Leices- 
tershire; the like se» for a similar 


purpose 
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purpose at Southfleet, Kent; 5007. for 
the better maintenance of scholars of 
Moreton College, Oxford, called Post 
Masters ; and 500/. like purpose, scho- 
lars of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
called Demies, for ever. 

Sir John Sedley left two sons and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Marga- 
ret (with portions of 50002. and 2500/.) 
and his wife Lady Elizabeth. Henry, 
the eldest son, probably died a minor, 
and Sir William S. the second son, 
was succeeded in possession by Sir 
Charles S. as his brother and heir at 
law, in Jan. 1663. 

Sir Charles S. raised by mortgage, in 
June 1675, the sum of 4120/.; and 
that, with similar securities for 1300/. 
1000/. and other debts, appears to have 
remained charged upon the estates un- 
til July 1721, when Sir Charles S. of 
Oxton, co. Nottingham, bart. the only 
son and heir of Sir C. S. of St. Giles, 
Middlesex, sold, under a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, part of the estates, 
for the purpose of clearing the incum- 
brances. 

Sir C. S. of St. Giles took the es- 
tates under a deed of settlement, dated 
13 Sept. 1699, made by the a. who, 
after reserving to himself a life estate, 
created another in favour of Anne As- 
cough, one of the daughters of Hen 
Ascough, of Gray’s Inn, deceased. 
Several reversionary trusts were de- 
clared, and a special proviso, that if 
the Countess of Dorchester (his daugh- 
ter), or any present or future husband, 
or their issue, should attempt to avoid, 
annul, or impeach that settlement, all 
the uses limited to her should be void. 
Anne Ascongh died at York, 1765. 

It has been commonly supposed, 


‘that our author left no issue, save his 


daughter the Countess of Dorchester ; 
but that is an error. He was succeed- 
ed in title and estates by his son Sir 
Charles S. of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
Middlesex, knt.+ who was also succeed- 
ed by his “only son and heir” Sir 
Charles S. of Oxton, in the county of 
Nottingham, bart. Under date 29 
June, 1697, a marriage settlement 
was made between Sir Charles Sedley 
the elder [the poet}, of Southfleet, 
bart. of first part; the Earl of Scar- 





t+ Some interesting Memoirs of Sir 
Charles Sedley may be found in the London 
Magazine of September last, where the wri- 
ter supposes Sir Charles S. of St. Giles’s in 
the Fields, knt. was *‘ a third cousin of the 


* 0 


poet Ss. 


borough and Sir Richard Newdigate, 
bart. of second part ; Sir Charles Sed- 
ley the younger, knt. son of the said 
Sir Charles S. the elder, and Dame 
Frances, the wife of the said Sir 
Charles S. the younger, and one of the 
daughters of the said Sir Richard New- 
digate, of third part; and Richard 
Newdigate, Joseph Ayloffe, and 
Houghton Bird, of fourth part. In 
the limitations of the settlement of 
Sept. 1699, precedence is given to this 
Sir Charles 5. knt. (though he is not 
described as the son of the settler) and 
his children before the Countess of 
Dorchester and her issue ; and there is 
in that deed a power for same Sir C. 
S. knt. when certain trusts are extin- 
guished, to make a settlement of 300/. 
per annum in favour of his wife, the 
above-named Dame Frances S. which 
completely identifies the party. In 
1721, when Sir Charles S. of Oxton, 
becomes a party to the deeds, the poet 
is described as “ grandfather of the 
said Sir C.S. party hereunto.” This 
grandson married Elizabeth Firth, 
spinster, only daughter and heir of 
William Firth, late of Nottingham, 
esq. deceased, and who was one of the 
two grand-daughters and co-heirs of 
Richard Slater, late of Nuthall, co. 
Notts, esq. deceased. 

In the “ Flying Post” of Oct. 31, 
1695, it is stated in the list of Mem- 
bers returned to Parliament, “ Sir 
William Twisden and John Brewer, 
esq. for Rumney, Sir Charles Sidley 
having lost it by one vote.” In the 
same paper for . 1, 1696, we are 
told, ‘* Yesterday Sir Charles Sidley 
being chosen a Member of Parliament 
for the town of Rumney in Kent, took 
his seat in the House of Commons.” 
He was again returned for Rumney in 
Jan. 1700—1. 

About May 1707, was published the 

tical works of the ‘* Honourable 
sir Charles Sedley, bart. and his 
Speeches in Parliament, with large ad- 
ditions never before made public. Pub- 
lished from the original MS. by Capt. 
Ayloffe, a near relation of the author’s. 
With a new miscellany of Poems, by 
several of the most eminent hands,” 

&c. Second edition, Jan. 1710. 
Ev. Hoop. 


a oe 
Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Oct. 14. 


A VERY great man having lately 
construed the words omnino ex- 
cludimus, 
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cludimus, in the sense of ‘we allow 
to retain,” I beg leave to ask some of 
your learned Correspondents where 
authority is to be found for this inter- 
pretation? For my own part, I have 
always preferred the phraseology of the 
Augustan to that of the barbarous and 
Monkish writers, and I cannot find in 
Cicero, or his contemporaries, any con- 
firmation of the meaning given to the 
words by the ingenious commentator 
above alluded to. I have first exa- 
mined the meaning of the word omni- 
no, and I can only find it to signify ab- 
solutely, entirely, utterly, altogether. 
Thus Cicero says, Tuse. I. 3, Ut non 
multum aut nihil omnino Grecis cede- 
retur, not a bad hint in this case. 
Again, Att. III. 23, Seis enim Clo- 
dium sanxisse ut vix aut omnino non 
posset, nec per senatum nec populum 
infirmari sua lex. Where we find that 

odius laid down the law so that the 
senate could not venture to alter it. 
Again, Fam. XVI. 2, Cupiditates cer- 
torum hominum impedimenta mihi fue- 
runt omnino,—the desires of certain 
persons were an absolute impediment to 
me. Again, De Orat. II. 1, Vir om- 
nino omnis eruditionis expers signifies 
a man utterly destitute of all kinds of 
erudition. So much for omnino. Now 
I look to excludo, which seems to me 
not to signify admission, but exclusion. 
I apprehend, that when Phedria, Ter. 
Eun, I. 1, says exclusit, he means that 
his mistress had shut him oué: although 
he had been in Lefore, she would not 
let him in now: that when he says 
again, Eun. IT. 29, Denique ego exclu- 
dor, ille recipitur, he means that he és 
shut out, and his rival let in, or admit- 
ed. 1 presume, that when Cic. L. 
Agr. II. 22, says, honore nominatim 
excluditur, and Balb. c. 9, premiis et 
honoribus exclusos, he does not mean 
admission to honours, but exelusion 
JSrom them. Now putting these two 
words together, omnino excludimus 
seems to me, in the strongest and most 
forcible terms language 1s capable of, 
to signify we uééerly and absolutely ex- 
clude; and how the words which de- 
clare a man to be uéterly and also- 
lutely excluded from holding a thing, 
can under any interpretation be -con- 
strued to signify that he is allowed to 
retain it, is what I cannot discover. 
The word excludimus is in itself suffi- 
ciently strong for exclusion, but the 
addition of omnino, utterly, absolutely, 
seems to prevent all possibility of any 


other interpretation, and was perha 

made with this very view, to preclude 
all dispute upon the subject. I may 
add, that I conceive if the framer of 
the statute had meant exclusion in the 


Jirst instance only, or exclusion from 


being a candidate only, he would have 
written precludimus, and not have 
added omnino. Gracu.us. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept. 28. 
HE general complaint against 
Tithes, and the odium attempted 

to be attached on the great body of the 
Clergy in the present times, cannot 
have escaped the attention of the most 
careless observer of passing occur- 
rences. It forms no part of my present 
intention to enter into all the pros and 
cons respectively adduced by either 
side. Whilst a few Clergymen may 
be found exacting too tenaciously and 
greedily their dues, it will at the same 
time be easily ascertained by most in- 
dividuals that the greater portion of 
this learned Body sacrifice their inte- 
rests, rather than be at variance with 
their Parishioners. I equally wish to 
avoid the origin of Tithes, but I be- 
lieve, upon a due examination, it will 
be found that Tithes are as much the 
right of the owners as any other de- 
scription of property whatever. But, 
my old friend Urban, you must have 
observed that the spirit of innovation 
is attempting to throw down all that 
we have been accustomed to consider 
with reverence and respect; and how 
can Tithes escape censure, which sen- 
sibly affect the pockets of many, and 
indeed all agricultural persons, when 
Bishops, Judges, and even the King 
cannot escape the abuse of modern 
Reformers, whose aim seems to be the 
utter demoralization of society, and 
the overthrow of all social order ! 

In my opinion the two substantial 
objections to Tithes is, first, their ope- 
rating as a check upon agricultural im- 

rovement ; second, being the cause of 
requent disputes and ill blood between 
the minister and his flock. 

To obviate this I beg leave to sub- 
mit a plan, which, by being put into 
abler hands, I should think might be 
made to answer every desirable pur- 
i attentive to the interests of the 

lergy, and leaving the Farmer a fair 
and open field for exertion. 

ist. The Incumbent to be secured 
in his parsonage and glebe. 

2d. The proprietor of land to be 

enabled 
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enabled to redeem his Tithe, by pay- 
ing for it at the rate of 22 years _ 
chase on the value, to be averaged from 
the last seven years produce. 

3. Where the money is not forth- 
coming, an Act of Parliament to be 
passed, to sell land (even entail) to ob- 
tain exoneration. This land to be at- 
tached to the respective glebes, or if 
possible, other lands to be purchased, 
to the extent of the money raised. 

4. When land cannot be got to be 
attached to the respective livings, the 
money to be funded and secured un- 
der the sanction of proper commis- 
sioners, selected from the bench of 
Bishops; this to be paid half-yearly, 
and the issue to be from the First 
Fruits office. 

It appears to me that all this is very 
feasible and just, but I submit it to 
your better judgment. Hiyt. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 

| gee doubts may remain 

in the minds of us who are Sexa- 
genarians, if real improvements have 
been made in Religion and Morals 
during the half of the last century, 
notwithstanding the zeal that on some 
occasions seems to overflow, yet I think 
little doubt can remain but that im- 
provement in general information and 


scholarship has taken place. Educa- 
tion, no doubt, has been more than 
formerly amongst the middle and 


lower classes; and it may perhaps one 
day be felt, that the excellent senti- 
ment of Dr. Knox’s has not been suf- 
ficiently attended to—by the early in- 
struction of the child to read from 
the New Testament, in order to fix 
early impressions, which ought most 
undoubtedly to be the case. But to 
return to the idea which [I at first al- 
luded to—a better generat information 
on general subjects. Looking abroad 
into the world it becomes apparent, 
and by considering the characters of 
all who pursue their fortunes in the 
East, it will be readily acknowledged, 
that education and good information 
characterize all who proceed under 
the auspices of the East India Com- 
pany. ie is also apparent that our 
commerce up the Mediteranean is con- 
ducted and carried on by intelligent 
persons. To well-informed men, how- 
ever, it remains a solecism how it 
comes to pass, that in the present 
highly interesting ports of the Levant, 
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foreigners should, in various instances, 
remain our Consuls, and bear before 
their residences ihe National flag. 

If I am not misiaken, the French 
are more attentive to the propriety of 
having their own countrymen, on all 
occasions, than we are; and even if 
intelligent persons, foreigners, may, in 
some instances, be appointed, in others 
are to be found the reverse, as the fol- 
lowing ludicrous extract from Buck- 
ingham’s Travels will prove : 


** We at length reached the house of the 
British Consul; he himself soon arrived, and 
presented one of the most singular mixtures 
of European and Asiatic costume that we 
had yet witnessed. His dress consisted of 
long robes of the East, surmounted by a 
powdered bag-wig, a cocked hat with anchor 
button and a black cockade, and a gold- 
headed cane, all of the oldest fashion; the 
airs and grimace of his behaviour were that 
of a French frizure, rather than a Govern- 
ment officer; indeed there was nothing 
about him that seemed consistent with the 
Consular dignity. We were shown into a 
miserable hovel, which was dignified with 
the name of the British residence, though 
darker, dirtier, and more wretchedly fur- 
nished, than the meanest cottage in Eng- 
land. The questions put were so followed up 
as to leave no time be reply. * Are you a 
Milord ?—Are not the Protestants Jews ?— 
if not are the English entirely without Reli- 
zion, or are they idolaters, unbelievers, or 
eae ee ?—Is not St. Helena, where Buo- 
naparte is banished, 5000 leagues to the 
North of England, in the Frozen Sea’ ?” 
&e. &e. 


To say that we are “ short-handed 
aboard the British Vessel” of Com- 
merce, would perhaps be unjust, and 
if sought for and encouraged, no doubt, 
I think, would remain, of persons 
capable of acting with credit to their 
country as Consuls, without applying 
to foreigners for a distinction that 
many men of spirit would aspire to be 
placed in. Those languages used in 
the Levant cannot now be said to be 
unknown. The trade cannot but be 
also well known, and the localities of 
the various situations to intelligent 
minds would be easily acquired. Surely 
then the Levant Company on the one 
hand, and many individual and _re- 
spectable merchants on the other, will 
not fail to imitate the first Commercial 
Company in the world, by giving en- 
couragement to their own countrymen 
to hold these respectable and national 
stations. Let us carry our ideas to the 

ast 
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East Indies, and see what British sub- 
jects can do there—observe their talents 
for business—for government—forevery 
department the human mind can em- 
brace; and as every day brings for- 
ward an increased importance to the 
Levant, and both shores of the Medi- 
terranean, let us presume to hope that 
English talents, aided by the English 
character, will be found the proper 
medium at all times for bearing the 
British colours, and supporting British 
commerce, and more especially as Bri- 
tish bravery is so well known and ap- 
preciated in the whole of these inte- 
resting countries *, 
Yours, &c. T. WaALTERs. 
Mr. Ursay, Oct. 12. 
HE low are not content with af- 
fecting to despise pedigree : it 
is one of their tricks to deny, with the 
most hardened effrontery, the truth 
even of those which are best establish- 
ed. Because there have been instances 
of those who have made false preten- 
sions; and who have set forth those 
pretensions in a pompous and unblush- 
ing manner, these degraders call in 
uestion whatever descent it pleases 
them to attack, in defiance of all clear 


proof; and consider no statements 
whatever to be worthy of credit, when 


they stand in the way of their own 
prejudices. ; 

An extraordinary instance of this 
occurred to me the other day, regard- 
ing a family who are too illustrious in 
personal splendor to require the aid of 
pedigree. 

A gentleman asserted to me the very 
late and obscure origin of the celebrat- 
ed house, who now bear the name of 
Wextestey. I said that they were 
the descendants and male representa- 
tives of Sir Henry Colley (or Cowley), 
a Knight of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of whom Sir Henry Sydney, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, speaks in one 
of his letters, 1580, addressed to his 
successor, Arthur Lord Grey, of Wil- 
ton, in the following words : 

«* My good Lord, I had almost forgotten 





* I ought not to close these few observa- 
tions, without acknowledging the high re- 
spectability of character which attach to 
several Consuls, and to none more than the 
venerable one at Smyrna, who has for so many 
years maintained a character worthy of his 
country and his office, and who I remember 
commanded the ‘* Crown Galley” in that 
trade as far back as 1770. 


Ancestors of the Wellesley Family. 
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to recommend to you, other of my 
friends, Sir Henry Cowley, a Knight of 
mine own making; who, whilst he was 
young, and the ability and strength of his 

y served, was valiant, fortunate, and a 
good servant; and having by my appoint- 
ment the charge of the King’s county, kept 
the country well ordered, and in good obe- 
dience. He is as good a borderer as ever I 
found any where. i left him at my coming 
thence a counsellor; and tried him for his 
experience and judgment, very sufficient for 
the room he was called unto. He was a 
sound and fast friend unto me: and so I 
doubt not your Lordship shall find, when 
you shall have occasion to employ him.” 

He died 1584. His second son, an- 
other Sir Henry Colley, of Castle Car- 
berry, was knighted 1576: and was 
living 1613. He left a third, Sir 
Henry, of Castle Carberry, who died 
1637, leaving a son and heir Dudley 
Colley, of Castle Carberry, Esq. who 
dying 1674, has the following epitaph 
on a monument in the Church of 
Castle Carberry. 

** This monument was erected by Henry 
Colley, Esq. in memory of his father, Dud- 
ley Colley, alias Cowley, Esq. great-grand- 
son of Sir Henry Colley, alias Cowley, of 
Castle Carberry, Kat. who built this Chapel 
and burial-place for his family, who are in- 
terred therein with their wives—Anne War- 
ren, daughter of Henry Warren, of Grange- 
berg, Esq.; Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Sankey of Balenrath, in the King’s County, 
Esq.; and Catherine Cussack, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cussack, Knt. Lord Justice 
of Ireland. Sir Henry Colley, alias Cow- 
ley, was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, in 
the second year of her reign, and made one 
of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. Henry Colley, now living, son of 
Dudley Colley, married Mary Ussher, and 
had issue by her six sons and six daughters ; 
whereof two sons, Henry and Richardt, and 
six daughters, are now living. She was 
only daughter of Sir William Ussher of 
Bridgefoot, Knt. by his Lady Ursula St. 
Barb, and lyeth here interred: for whose 
memory also this monument was made, 10 
July, A.D. 1705.” 


This Henry Colley, of Castle Car- 
berry, Esq. died 1700. His eldest son 
Henry Colley, of Castle Carberry, Esq. 
was M.P. for Strabane; and married 
Lady Mary Hamilton, third daughter 
of James Earl of Abercorn, but died 
1723, leaving an infant son, who did 
not survive him a month. 

His younger brother Richard, who 
succeeded to the estates, and took the 





+ This Richard was first Lord Mornington. 
name 
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name of Wesley, 1727, by the will of 
his cousin Garret Wesley, Esq. was 
created Lord a in 1746. 

The gentleman alluded to insisted 
that all this descent of the first Lord 
Mornington must be a fiction: for 
that it was notorious to numerous Irish 
with whom he had conversed, that the 
Mr. Colley, to whom the Wesley for- 
tune and name was bequeathed, was a 
man of most obscure birth and station. 
Let the reader of the above epitaph 
judge what value there is in such bold 
and obstinate assertions! 


Yours, &c. C. 
—o— 


Lonvon BripGE. 


S Parliament have determined that 

London Bridge should give way 

to a successor, perhaps an account* of 

that ancient structure may be accept- 
able to our readers. 

London Bridge seems to have been 
first built of wood, between A. D. 
993 and 1016, not by the Convent of 
St. Mary Overy, but at the public 
charge, and perhaps in a different place 
from the present, since the Conqueror’s 
Charter toWestminsterA bbey mentions 
Buttolph’s gate and wharf, then at the 
head of London Bridge. It was burnt 
1136, temp. Stephen, but afterwards 
repaired, and 1163 rebuilt of timber 
by Peter Colechurch, according to 
Stowe, who presently subjoins, that 
Peter begun it of stone 1176, West 
of the other. Whether he died or be- 
came incapable of finishing it, King 
John appointed Isenbert of Xainctes, 
1202, to finish it, which he did in 1209. 
In 1282, five arches were carried away 
by snow ; and in 1320, it being dan- 
gerous to pass over, a collection was 
made among the Clergy and Laity to 
repair it. In 1395, was a tournament 
on it, whence Stowe infers it had no 
houses on it. The tower at the North 
end of the draw-bridge was begun 
1426. 

About 1436, two arches of the South 
end fell down, with the bridge gate: 
the ruins of the latter still remaining, 
one of the locks or passages for the 
water is almost rendered useless ; 
whence it has received the name of 
the rock lock, which has occasioned it 
to be taken for a natural rock ; these 





* Compiled from Stowe, Maitland, and 
Vertue’s note, under his curious Print of the 
Bridge. 


ruins, though they have lain under 
water three centuries, are still as impe- 
netrable as a solid rock. At every un- 
common low neap tide, such as hap- 
pened 1716, many hands are employed 
to remove them, but to no pur 

At what period houses were built on 
it seems not exactly known, probably 
not for two centuries after its first 
completion in 1209; but the houses 
being found a_ great inconvenience 
and nuisance, they were removed in 
1758, the avenues enlarged, and the 
whole made more commodious ; the 
two centre arches were united into 
what has since been called the great 
arch, by removing the middle pier; 
and the whole was repaired at the cost 
of above 80,000/. 

The lovers of antiquity must regret 
the demolition of that singular, and 
aoe unparalleled monument, the 

hapel of St. Mary Colechurch, in 
the alterations of London Bridge. Two 
views of it were given in Gent. Mag. 
Sept. and Oct. 1753. It was 65 feet 
by 20, and 14 feet high, divided into 
two stories; the upper, in modern 
times, serving for a dwelling-house, 
the lower for a warehouse. It was in 
the ninth pier of the bridge. Under 
the staircase was found the tomb of 
Peter the chaplain and architect, who 
began London Bridge 1176¢. [It 
might easily have been preserved as a 
watch-house. } 

The Water-works at London Bridge 
(now removing) were first erected in 
1582. See a curious Report on Lon- 
don Bridge, in 1767, in vol. XX XVII. 
pp- 337, 407, with the opinions of 
several eminent surveyors thereon ; 
among others that of the celebrated 
Smeaton, who insists * that if the 
Bridge were removed, the navigation 
above bridge would be impeded for 
hours each tide.” 

The measurements of the Bridge 
will be found detailed in our volume 
XVI. p. 684; vol. LX XXII. part ii. 
p- 624. 


Mr.Ursan, West Square, Oct.15. 
Mic conjectural sagacity has 
been employed in endeavours to 
trace the origin of the term ‘* Cock- 
ney,” but hitherto with no better suc- 
cess, than that of teaching the “* Cock” 
to “« neigh,” instead of crowing. 
I will not call this a far-fetched 





+ Gough’s “ British Topography.” 
etymology, 
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etymology, because the ingenious ety- 
a ist hed not far to ote ronsy 7 
it, as he might daily hear the neighi 
of cocks within the sound of Bow-bell. 
But, if any of your philologic readers 
be willing to accompany me in the 
journey, I intend to travel much 
further for a derivation—even to Italy 
—where I hope to discover the Cock- 
ney in the Cocagna. 

"First, however, for the satisfaction 
of those readers who are unacquainted 
with the pronunciation of foreign lan- 
guages, it may be proper to premise, 
that, in the Italian and French, the 
G before N is not at all pronounced, 
but imparts to the N the same liquid 
sound which we give to it in English 
before [A or JO, when the two vowéls 
are closely compressed into a single 
syllable, as in Spaniard, Venial, Genial, 
‘Minion, Opinion, Dominion, &c. 

This sound of the GN with mute E, 
at the end of words, appears to have 
been ever difficult to the tongues of 
the English, as we see Boulogne con- 
verted into Bulloin*, Brétagne into 
Brittany, Gaseogne into Gascoyne and 
Gascony, &c. though, by the way, the 
difficulty may be easily surmounted by 
an expedient which I have found uni- 
formly successful in teaching French, 
viz. to suppose the syllable JAN or 
ION to follow the N (without the G) 
as Boulonian, Gasconian, Brétannian, 
and to stop short in the enuncia- 
tion, before the JAN or JON is ut- 
tered.—The same expedient is equally 
applicable to the liquid ZZ in French, 
as in Paille, Vaille, Canaiile, &c. 
which may thus beas + oy J pronounced, 
as the single or double Z in the Eng- 
lish words, Valiant, Scallion, Million, 
Pavilion, &c. 

But, to return from this digression— 
The Italian term, Cocagna, (besides 
other meanings) signifies a regale given 
to the populace— dainties of all Finds 
pence to a general scramble—with 
fountains of wine flowing, &c.—Hence 
the French (changing Cocagna to Co- 
cagne) have the proverbial phrase, 
“« Vivre en pais de Cocagne”’ [to live in 
Cocagna-Land] to signify living in ease 
and abundance. From them the Eng- 


* And still more portentously disfigured 
in the sign and name of that well-known 
inn, where Boulogne Mouth [the mouth of 
Boulogne harbour] is metamorphosed into 
‘* The Bull and Mouth !”"—not an Irish bull 
(N. B.) but a bull of English breed, without 
any Brogue in his Mouth. 
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lish of former days seem to have adopt- 
ed the altered term, Cocagne; but, 
with their national antipathy to the 
GN, still further altered it to Cockany, 
as Gascogne and Brétagne, above, to 
Gascony and Brittany. 

The term being once imported into 
England, it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the inhabitants of the country 
parts, considering London as the seat 
of luxury and enjoyment of every kind, 
should apply to it the (translated) 
French appellation of ‘ Cockany- 
Land”—the region of ease and abun- 
dance ; and should designate a Lon- 
doner as one of the Cockany-folk—a 
Cockany-man—and, in process of time, 
a Cockany—at length abbreviated to 
Cockny or Cockney. 

I know not, Mr. Urban, how far 
my etymology may be deemed admis- 
sible 4 the other classes of your read- 
ers. But, if the present generation of 
Cocknies be satisfied with this more 
creditable derivation of their title than 
from the neighing of a cock, I take for 
granted that they will immediately 
commence a general subscription, to 
honour me (as I amply deserve) with 
a colossal statue on the top of the Mo- 
nument, bearing in one hand a Cornu- 
Copia, emblematic of Cockany-Land 
—in the other a torch, with a flaming 
gas-light, illuminative of their nightly 
walks, and commemorative of my hav- 
ing shed so clear a light on this most 
important subject—and with the right 
foot trampling on a Cock, to prevent 
him from ever again daring to neigh 
within the hearing of a Londoner.— 
** Vos valete, et plaudite !” 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


Mr. URBAN, Oct. 16. 
\ =r pages are so peculiarly fitted 
for every subject connected with 
the Fine Arts, that I make no apology 
for addressing you on a matter of the 
deepest interest, both to the Proprietors 
onl Pubes of splendid publications. 
It has long been a subject of com- 
plaint, that certain engravers, and cer- 
tain copper-plate printers, under the no- 
tion that an ‘‘ impression or two” of the 
plates on which they are necessarily em- 
ployed, is a sort of right, possess hen. 


selves, most unjustifiably, of an indefi- 
nite number—a number which is either 
large or small, according to the degree 
of temptation which a fine or an indif- 
ferent subject may happen to offer in 
passing through their hands :—thus the 


very 
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very cream of a fine production, as I 
have said, is appropriated with equal 
injustice both to the publisher and his 
patrons—the former being only able 
to command talent at a heavy load of 
expence, and the latter being fairly 
entitled to the earlier impressions, in 
return for the prompt countenance of 
any new undertaking. 

na sale of a part of the effects of 
the late Mr. Mitan, there are now 
publicly advertized forsale *, byauction, 
not fewer than eighteen impressions 
of each of the plates of which that 
artist executed for the Rev. Mr. Dib- 
din’s “* Continental Tour.””—No com- 
ment shall aggravate what has, with 
pain, been stated of one who is “« gone 
to his great account.” Yet this acci- 
dental disclosure may, I trust, be ren- 
dered the instrument of preventing 
the fame of a respectable artist from 
being so tarnished in future, either 
living or dead. 

For the future, let a direct under- 
standing be entered into by the parties; 
let the engraver and printer be allow- 
ed not “‘ one or two,” which, as we 
now see, may mean the enormous quan- 
tity of Eighteen of the very first im- 
pressions worked off, but literally a 
couple, in each instance; and let the 
violation of such agreement be hence- 
forward as dishonourable as the forgery 
of a deed, or the robbery of a house. 

Yours, &c. M. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 18. 
LTHOUGH I am no great ad- 
vocate for the present newly- 
adopted custom (if I may so call it) of 
forming Committces of Women for 
transacting part of the concerns of se- 
veral Societies, . do most sincerely 
wish to see the 1i‘ention of benevolent 
Females turned to the sufferings of a 
numerous set of our fellow-creatures ; 
I mean the little children sent to nurse 
in the villages round London from the 
different Parishes in Jjondon. 

I have reason to believe that there 
is not that care taken of these helpless 
little beings which there ought to he, 
having heard a melancholy account 
of them in one parish, where such 
children are sent. What I wish to 
see adopted is, that in each Parish to 
which these children are sent, there 
should be a few women appointed to 





* These Plates were very properly with- 
drawn from the Sale. Enrr. 


visit all the houses where they are at 
nurse, and make inquiry as to the 
food and clothing, and other circum- 
stances connecied with the children’s 
well-being, and report the result to 
the Officers of the Parish from which 
the children were sent. 

In consequence of the distressing 
account before mentioned, I informed 
(some years ago) one of the Officers 
of the Parish of what I had heard, 
and was then told, that the children 
alluded to, were children of diseased 
parents, or to that effect. 

Can we—ought we for one moment 
to doubt the probability of finding be- 
nevolent females enough who would 
cheerfully undertake the office here re- 
commended, of visiting the abodes of 
those not under the eye of their parents? 

The object appears to be of such 
consequence, that if not attained with- 
out it, I should wish for Legislative 
enactments; but is there any neces- 
sity for such interference of Parlia- 
ment? Will those who voluntarily 
give their time to the Education and 

lothing of Children, refuse, if they 
see the necessity of the measure, to 
some attention to the health of child- 
ren, although not parishioners ? 

One more question, and I will fi- 
nish. What reasonable objection can 
the Officers of the London Parishes 
make to the suggestion here offered? 

Aw Occas1onaL ContrisuTor. 


Mr. UrsBan, Oct. 20. 
INCE the successful detection of 
Sterne’s plagiarisms from Burton, 
many attempts have been made to affix 
thievery on an author towhom the same 
thought has occurred, as had already 

been given to the world by another. 

In Mr. Pope’s translation of Homer 
are the following lines (I quote from me- 
mory, and may not be exactly correct) : 
‘¢ Like leaves of trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 

ground ; 
The following spring another race supplies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise.”” 

In the Apocryphal part of the Bible, 
the son of Sirach says, Ecclesiasticus, 
c. xiv. v. 18, 

‘* As of the green leaves on a thick tree, 
some fall and some grow, so is the genera- 
tion of flesh and blood, one cometh to an 
end, and another is born.” 

Had this writer, who lived in or 
after the Babylonish captivity of the 
Jews, read Homer? K. 
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85. An Ecclesiastical Memoir of the first 
four Decades of the Reign of George the 
Third ; or, an Account of the State of 
Religion in the Church of England during 
that Period: with Characteristic Sketches 
of distinguished Divines, Authors, and Be- 
nefactors. By the Rev. John White Mid- 
delton, 4.M. pp. 388. Seeley. 

HE Author, in his preface to this 
work, professes in a cursory way 

to record Ecclesiastical Memoirs, be- 
ginning his remarks from the acces- 
sion of George III. and ending his re- 
trospect with the union of the Churches 
of England and Ireland. Had he pro- 
canted farther on than the first forty 
years of the reign of our late beloved 
and ever to be revered Sovereign and 

Father, he could not have avoided 

touching — tender ground. In the 

propriety of such forbearance we per- 
fectly agree with him; and we think, 
moreover, that he has approached quite 
near enough those limits, *‘ Quos ultra 
citrique nequit consistere rectum.” 
Indeed, in some instances, throughout 
the whole of his work, he has noticed 
the passing events of the different per- 
sons with no sparing hand. But we 
will not anticipate. It is, and ever 
has been the principle of our publica- 
tion to act upon the strict rule of im- 
partiality, to be guided by no influ- 
ence but that of truth and candour, 
and to make no sacrifice that is incon- 
sistent with either. We will, there- 
fore, go through this Ecclesiastical Me- 
moir of the four Decades which the 

Rev. Author has chosen for the period 

of his reflections with that attention 

which the subject requires. 

The Work before us consists of four 
chapters, and each chapter includes a 
decade, or ten years. 

In the first decade, from 1760 to 
1770, the Author, in his introductory 

art, claims for the work of the late 

Jean Milner a decided superiority over 

preceding Ecclesiastical Histories, in- 

asmuch as the Dean has given “a 

masterly, regular, and edifying account 

of the chosen generation, the royal priest- 
hood, the peculiar people, who consti- 
tute the Church of the Living God. 

Maimbourg, Bower, Strype, and Bur- 
Gewt. Mac. October, 1822. 


net, sink before the Dean, according 
to our Author, to the level of Jesuits, 
of special pleaders for Protestantism 
against Popery ; mere chroniclers of po- 
litical occurrences, or detailers of oc- 
currences on the Reformation. Still 
we are very much indebted, notwith- 
standing this exclusive claim, to all 
these writers on Church matters, and 
if they have not mixed up their te- 
searches with opinions of their own, 
decidedly in favour of one sect, or of a 
particular leader, they have recorded 
the General History of theChurch, and 
possessed us of much information, the 
value of which cannot be well appre- 
ciated, because the labour of their lu- 
cubrations has been extreme. We are 
eatly indebted to them for what they 
rave done, and subsequent writers have 
borrowed and amplified from their rich 
materials. And it is to be lamented, 
that ‘‘ the hectic glow of party spirit” 
should tinge at any time the counte- 
nance of truth, or betray a weakness 
which religion was intended to cure. 

A very proper compliment is paid to 
the reign and memory of George ILI. 
His Majesty's early Tite is mentioned 
in terms of high respect, and his boy- 
hood is adverted to with pleasing re- 
collection. His high sense of deco- 
rum at the coronation, when he laid 
aside his crown, on receiving the sa- 
crament, is observed upon with good 
taste and religious sentiment. 

But our Authér professedly gives a 
view of Religious. Characters, and of 
the state of Reliston ; and the whole 
tenour of his decades is pointed to this 
ee. 

e observes that Secker, Abp. of 
Canterbury, was orthodox and de- 
vout. He might have added too, tho- 
roughly practi -al in his divinity; and 
let it be remembered, that the con- 
dition of faith in Christ, sincere re- 
pentance, productive of good works, 
was his theological creed. 

Warburton, Pearce, Newton, Lowth, 
and Law, were indeed great men.— 
But what of that ?—*‘Great Scholars 
are apt to forget, that our faith doth 
not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
in the power of God;”—and War- 

burton 
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burton and Lowth are represented as 
fierce combatants. This 1s true, but 
they were both “men of renown,” 
well instructed in the Scriptures, and 
if their learning was displayed in va- 
rious ways, both of them contributed 
to elucidate Scripture, and shone in 
meridional splendour of mental ac- 
quirement. 

The “ Divine Legation of Moses” 
gave rise to many observations, and 
some acrimony, but the ultimate view 
of the author was to prove that ‘‘life 
and immortality were brought to light 
by the Gospel.”-——That Moses and 
Christ were not to be put on the same 
footing, and that the Jewish Law- 
giver and the Saviour of the World 
were very different characters. 

Our Author comes to a division of 
the Ministers of the National Church 
into Secular, Latitudinarian, Ortho- 
dox, and Evangelical. 

The Secular are handled with some 
severity, and the following censure is 
not only over-charged, but indiscrimi- 
nate; masmuch as good and pious 
men have been known to indulge oc- 
casionally in a game of whist, or even 
in a hit of back-gammon, without any 
compromise of character. But our Au- 
thor shall speak for himself, 

“¢ Strangers to the life and power of god~- 
liness, imperfectly acquainted with the re- 
ligious truths of which they were appointed 
heralds, and better versed in the maxims 
of Pagan ethics than the principles of 
Christian morality, they afforded a subject 
of animadversion to Dissenters, grieved the 
souls of the righteous in their own com- 
munion, and bartered the lasting esteem of 
the wise and good for the precarious friend- 
ship of the idle or the dissolute. If the re- 
sidents of populous towns, they thought it 
not derogatory to their sacred profession to 
take a prominent part in the amusements of 
the worldly and the frivolous. The theatre, 
the tavern, the bowling-green, the ball- 
room, the concert, and the horse-race, were 
the accustomed haunts of these degenerate 
sons of Levi. Hour after hour was con- 
sumed at the card table. They sought to 
ingratiate themselves with the polite or the 
wealthy, by suppleness of manner, smart- 
ness of repartee, readiness of quotation, or 
art of compliment ; aud as the clerical dress 
se commonly worn in the preceding cen- 
tury was now altogether superseded by a ha- 
bit more and more assimilated to the prevail- 
ing fashion, in cut though not in hue, there 
was little left, even in appearance, to distin- 
guish the ambassador of the Lord of Hosts. 
In country villages, they associated with 
the gentry in their field-sports, hunting- 
parties, or convivial feasts ; where they wit- 


nessed vain conversation, impious ejacula- 
tions, and intoxicated spirits. The Lord of 
the Manor attended his Parish Church on 
Sunday, from a sort of mixed feeling of at 
once propitiating the favour of the Deity, 
and setting an example to his tenants of re- 
verenee for instituted ordinances. In this 
little Gothic temple he listened to the clerk 
that “‘ prophesied smooth things,” or it may 
be, at intervals, dozed under the tame ad- 
monition; and when at last brought to the 
bed of death, he looked to this same clerk, 
with whom he had so often sitten down to 
eat and to drink, and risen up to play, to 
administer to him the emblems of a Saviour’s 
body and blood, as a sort of passport to the 
joys of eternity ! 

“¢« This is not an exhibition of Clerical 
manners exaggerated by hyperbole, or tinged 
with sarcasm ; it is too faithful a represen- 
tation of a season in which vital Christi- 
anity was little known and experienced : and 
however a superficial thinker may be dis- 
posed to treat such a detail as trifling, the 
enlightened and reflecting reader will ac- 
knowledge, that when a considerable por- 
tion of the ordained instructors of a state 
were thus unfaithful to their charge, and 
unqualified for their office, and so much ir- 
religion prevailed among all orders of men, 
it was wise and merciful in God to smite the 
nation with his rod, to purify the unwhole- 
some atmosphere by his thunders, and to 
rouse them to a sense of their duty by alarm- 
ing visitations. The civil commotions of 
this period, the animosity of political par- 
ties, the embarrassed situation of the govern- 
ment in its hostilities with European powers, 
and the anticipated rupture with its Ameri- 
can colonies, are the evident judgments of 
Jehovah on a land that had too much dis- 
honoured his name and his truth.” 


We have heard of more than one 
aged Dissenting Minister who now 
and then has given a fillip to his ima- 
gination by quaffing a pipe over a pot 
of ale, and there could be no harm in 
so doing at a proper time, and in mo- 
deration. It might be preferable to 
card-playing, but smoking and tippling 
are equally reprehensible. If the the- 
atre be proscribed to a Clergyman, the 
bowling-green might, without any vio- 
lation of decorum, admit of his com- 
pany. Incountry-towns the bowling- 
green is the place of occasional resort 
of the superior class of inhabitants, 
and as the exercise of bowling is sci- 
entific as well as athletic, surely the 
improvement of the mind and the 
health of the body are paramount con- 
siderations. 

When any sacrifice of principle is 
likely to ensue from a Clergyman’s as- 
sociating in this way, his good sense, 

nay 
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nay more, his duty will tell him to 
withdraw, and follow pursuits more 
congenial to the calls of his profes- 
sion, and more in unison with the 
notions of his parishioners, ‘‘ giving 
none offence, that the ministry be not 
blamed.” 

The Rev. Author has tolerable notions 
on the two great subjects of his work 
before us—politics and religion ; or, to 
speak more definitely, his political 
are subservient to his religious prin- 
ciples; so that if the former be wrong, 
they spring from motives of conscience 
—but if his views be just, they are so 
only in part, for no set of men can ar- 

te to themselves the exclusive pri- 
vilege of being perfect, nor could any 
of the aged SF of Christianity at 
the time, and since the period of the 
Reformation, assume aright to lay down 
certain princi les and particular tenets, 
as the infallible rules and doctrines of 
Christianity. We may differ in opi- 
nion, but we should not dogmatize ; 
and as the Christian faith has been 
firmly established by Christ and his 
Apostles, there is little need of atten- 
tion to the opinions of those, whose 
aim is not merely reform, but to in- 
novate, to upset, and to destroy. Let 
us, therefore, hear less of Luther and 
Calvin. These venerable champions 
for the Christian faith were them- 
selves divided in their opinions, and the 
world has to deplore the rancorous and 
unsubdued spirit which has caused so 
many unhappy disputes. Let us follow 
the written word, which is able to 
lead us into the way of saivation. We 
have an established form of sound doc- 
trine; let us hold it fast. 

The name of Wilkes is mentioned 
in the class of infidels, and in the next 
page it is said of the Clergy, that 
*« Elections became stepping-stones 
to preferment.” Whether this remark 
be true or false, it is invidious, and 
might have stood at a greater dis- 
tance from the name of that arch li- 
bertine and notoriously licentious John 
Wilkes. Charles Curchill, the author 
of the ** Rosciad,” degraded himselfand 
his character, and, to the open scan- 
dal of his profession, associated with 
the “‘abettors of a system of debau- 
chery and insubordination,” headed 
by Wilkes. 

Our Author notices the political ma- 
nia of John Horne, alias Horne Tooke, 
and of Dr. Wilson, rector of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook ; the former an able philolo- 
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gist, the latter, a meddler in politics, 
conspicuous for his admiration of the 
writings of Mrs. Macauley, ‘‘a female 
of republican principles ;” one whom 
the Tinoer might have shunned with 
great propriety. 

The Latitudinarians are next in re- 
view. They were what the French 
now call les liberaux. And it is justly 
observed, that ‘‘ under the mask of 
liberality, error assumes a thousand 
shapes.” 

Our Author remarks on Arianism, 
Socinianism, and Pelagianism, and it 
is deplorable that the Church of Christ 
should have, at any time, been so dis- 
tracted by heterodoxy, and the teachers 
thereof. Of the Socinian class he 
enumerates some leaders in our day, 
who sacrificed their worldly interest to 
ecclesiastical scruple. ‘* Drs. Jebb, of 
Cambridge ; > ool of Wolver- 
hampton, and Chambers, of North- 
amptonshire: with Messrs. Tyrrwhit, 
of Cambridge; Evanson, of Tewks- 
bury; Harris, of Harwood; Disney, 
of Panton; Maty, Chaplain to Lord 
Stormont; and Theophilus Lindsey, 
of Catterick, Yorkshire. ‘ Lind- 
sey,” we are told, ‘‘ was induced to 
set this example by the remarks of a 
writer who signed himself Lelius, and 
who, in 1773, started the subject of 
the inconsistency of retention of benefice 
with non-conformity of principle.” 

Drs. Samuel Shuckford, Kennicott, 
and Horne, are mentioned with the 
respect that is due to such excellent 
men, who “ consecrated their valuable 
talents to the service of the sanctuary.” 

The following remark commands at- 
tention : 


*« From the days of Origen, the enemy of 
souls had aimed to sooth the terrors of con- 
science by impugning the orthodox creed 
on the final and irreversible doom of the un- 
godly. It has been well observed, that 
* Never did sin sleep on so soft a pillow as 
is made up of this hypothesis*.’ And yet 
not a few were found unfaithful enough to 
deny the Scriptural tenet of eternal torments, 
and to treat the fear of hell-fire as delusive 
and superstitious. Dr. William Adams, 
Rector of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, who was 
afterwards elected Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and promoted to the Arch- 
deaconry of Landaff, was of this number ; 
and in a subsequent period of his life, when 
his friend Dr. Johnson expressed some dis- 
tressing alarms on the subject of everlasting 


* Dean Young’s second Sermon on the 
Wisdom of Believing. 
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damnation, declared that he considered it 
sufficient to believe that a negation of hap- 
piness, or at most a qualified punishment, 
awaited the wicked in a future state *.”’ 

The Orthodox Clergy are spoken of 
** with appropriate satisfaction,” and 
are very properly said to have rendered 
eminent service to the Church, but 
**their sermons were deficient in that 
— spirituality or affectionate 
simplicity which marked the addresses 
of the brethren who ranked under the 
Evangelical division.” 

** Against the Arian they upheld the doc- 
trine of a Trinity in Unity ; against the So- 
cinian, the need of an atonement; against 
the Pelagian, the depravity of our common 
nature: but in stating the plan of salvation, 
they were not always sufficiently clear in re- 
presenting repentance and faith as the con- 
ditions of the Christian covenant, and obe- 
dience as the fruit or evidence of justifying 
faith. Their phraseology sometimes tended 
to lead the half-convinced self-justiciary in- 
to a notion that a threefold merit attached 
to his person on repenting, believing, and 
obeying; and that when salvation was af- 
firmed to be of grace, it rather referred to 
its origination on the part of God, than its 
reception on the part ? p man. Bred in the 
modern school of Sherlock and Wilson, they 
drew with less discrimination the characters 
of real and nominal Christians, than those 
divines who studied the writings of a Hall 
or a Leighton ; and forming their style after 
the manner of Tillotson, they regarded a 
plaiuer and more Scriptural diction as a rem- 
nant of Puritanism.” 


Tillotson’s style was a model for the 
Clergy, and who could wish to degrade 
the pulpit of the Church of England 
by colloquial discourse? It is not fit 
wo lower the standard of eloquence ; 
and if the simplicity of Gospel Doc- 
trine be published in language suitable 
to the sanctity of so hi ha subject, it 
cannot otherwise be done, than by 
the use of a style that is plain, clear, 
neat, and correct, adorned with beauty 
of imagery and thought, so many 
examples of which appear in the sa- 
cred writings; and delivered in a so- 
lemn and sedate manner, equally dis- 
tant from impassioned vehemence, aud 
the coldness of seeming apathy. The 
Church of England abounds with ex- 
cellent preachers ; and their discourses 
are, in general, of the higher order, cor- 
rect, sensible, judicious, and practical. 

(To be continued.) 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


86. The History of Taunton, in the County 
of Somerset. Ya written by the 
late Joshua Toulmin, D.D. A new Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged, and brought down 
to the present Time, by James’ Savage. 
8vo. pp. 608. 

87. Memorabilia, or Recollections, Histo- 
rical, Biographical, and Antiquarian. By 
= same Author. pp. 328. Baldwin and 

0. 

THE Town of Taunton presents 
nothing archzologically curious, and 
therefore we shall, in consideration of 
our limits, only say, that Mr. Savage 
has got it up very ably, particularly the 
account of the Monmouth rebellion, 
(which is so minute and interesting, 
as to be almost a standard for such a 
walk of writing), and the investigation 
of the seduction story of Col. Kirke, 
apparently a malicious appropriation 
of an old anecdote, or distortion cf an 
innocent blunder. (p. 547.) In page 
604 we have a very curious petition 
against Stage-coaches, from which, it 
is inferred, that by diminishing the 
number of saddle horses, great injury 
has ensued to the publick. 

We remember the time when high 
roads were the water courses of brooks, 
as they are now in many places. Mr. 
Savage records the following Lon mot. 


« Taunton was the first town in the West 
of England that applied to Parliament for a 
Turnpike Act. The Bill was opposed by 
Humphrey Sydenham, Esq. member for Ex- 
eter, who asserted, that the roads a in 
very good repair : it was supported b 08. 
ow ag Bes ate put the Geo te @ roar 
of laughter, by undertaking to prove, that 
the roads were in so bad a state, that it 
would be no more expense to make them 
navigable than to make them fit for car- 
riages.” P. 566. 


It is now well-known, that Roman 
roads and British trackways run paral- 
lel with each other. An allusion to 
such a double line of road occurs in 
p- 17; and Antiquaries should exa- 
mine the construction, in order to de- 
termine the Nation to which they be- 
longed. As to discovering urns of 
coins, it should be recollected that the 
Romans buried their money—1. before 
going into battle, in order that the 
enemy might not be the more em- 
boldened in the hope of plunder, or 
themselves irrecoverable losers under 
temporary retreat—2. when they left 
this kingdom, they also concealed their 
treasures—such discoveries do not oe 

that 
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that Taunton was occupied by the Ro- 
mans, as presumed in p. 10. 

We know the town well, and have 
twice examined the beautiful tower of 
St. Mary’s (here wonderfully engraved 
for a y specimen, by a Mr. Fre- 
derick Lake, a native and self-taught 
artist) ; and think that the Agricultural 
Britons, on account of the excellence 
of the pasture land, by their occupa- 
tion of the site, so far communicated 
it to the knowledge of the Romans. 

The Memorabilia form an amusing 
collection upon various subjects. The 
best is, that which proves the deriva- 
tion of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ad- 
ditions to the British History from the 
Arabians in Spain. We shall transcribe 


the following passage. 

*¢ The books of the Arabians and Per- 
sians abound with extravagant traditions 
about the giants Gog and Magog. ‘These 
they call Jagiouge and Magiouge ; and the 
Caucasian wall, said to be built by Alex- 
ander the Great, from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, in order to cover the frontiers 
of his dominion, and to prevent the incur- 
sions of the Scythians, is called by the ori- 
entals the wall of Goo and Macoc. One 
of the most formidable giants, according to 
our Armorican Romance, who opposed the 
landing of Brutus in Britain, was Goema- 
got. e was twelve cubits high, and would 
uproot an oak as easily as a hazel wand ; 
but after a most obstinate encounter with 
Corinzus, he was tumbled into the sea from 
the summit of a steep cliff, on the rocky 
shores of Cornwall, and dashed in pieces 

inst the huge crags of the declivity. The 
> where he fell, adds our Historian, 
taking its name from the giant’s fall, is 
called Sam GoemaGot, or Gormacot’s 
Lsar, to this day.” P. 194. 

So far Mr. Savage. It is most cer- 
tain that the Orientals, from time im- 
memorial, have personified, under ihe 
name of Giants, volcanic explosions, 
whirlwinds, and hurricanes, and that 
the Tornado, so common in the Me- 
diterranean, is still called by the fo- 
reign seamen, who navigate it, the 
Giant Typhon — borrowed from that 
worthy, who the Egyptians said had 
from time to time, whether at the 
bottom of his lake or in the environs 
of Avaris, commerce with a concu- 
bine, from which embraces sprung 
the Jews, whom the Egyptians detest- 
ed. It is equally certain, that dread- 
ful rocks were also personified as 
giants, but the Greek and Roman 
admission of their existence was chiefly 
derived from the excavation of vast 
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fossil bones. Still their Typhaus, 
buried under Etna, is indubitably the 
same as the tian Typhon, or the 
hurricane, now called Champsin, which 
Typhon was sometimes represented 
as a Giant, vomiting, like a Dragon, 
fire over all the land of Egypt (Ja- 
blonski, Panth. Egyp. tl. v. cap. 2). 
In reference to the receding legend, 
it is evident, that Giants, as Hurri- 
canes, could tear up oaks, and, as 
rocks, be conquered and tumbled into 
the sea. How they came to be con- 
nected with our History is equally 
plain. Mr. Fosbroke in his History 
of Gloucester City (pp. 1, 2,) has 
shown, that it was quite customary to 
transfer accounts of one nation into 
the history of another, with the sim- 
e alteration only of names and places. 
n the same manner, Geofirey embel- 
lished his history from Arabian fic- 
tions: and Mr. Savage has produced 
such strong coincidences, as to be vin- 
dicated in affirming, ‘ that Geoffrey’s 
chronicle, which ts supposed to con- 
tuin the ideas of the Welsh Bards, 
7 consists of Arabian inventions.” 

. 193. 

Passing by direct mention of the 
Spaniards and Arabians, we shall give 
other coincidences, thus exhibited by 
Mr. Savage. 


‘< The old fictions about Stonehenge were 
derived from the same inexhaustible source 
of extravagant imagination. We are told 
in this Romance, that the Giants conveyed 
the stones which pose this mir 
monument from the farthest coasts of Africa. 
Every one of these stones is supposed to 
be mystical, and to maintain a medicinal vir- 
tue; an idea, drawn from the medical skill 
of the Arabians; and more particularly from 
the Arabian doctrine of attributing healing 
qualities, and other occult properties to 
stones *. Merlin’s transformation of Uther 
into Gorlois, and of Ulfin into Bricel, by 
the power of some medical preparation, is a 
species of Arabian magic, which professed 
to work the most wonderful deceptions of 
this kind. The attributing of prophetical 
language to birds was common among the 
Orientals, and an eagle is supposed to speak 
at building the walls of the city of Paladur, 
now Shaftesbury.” 


The Arabians cultivated the. study 
of Philosophy, particularly Astronomy, 








* Here we differ from Mr. Savage. Such 
age were ascribed to them by the 
ids. We need not quote Borlase, &c. 

for a thing so well known. 
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with amazing ardour. Hence arose 
the tradition, reported by our histo- 
rian, that in King Arthur’s reign there 
subsisted at Carleon in Glamorgan- 
shire [Monmouthshire] a college of 
two hundred Philosophers, who stu- 
died Astronomy and other sciences ; 
and who were particularly employed 
in watching the courses of the stars, 
and in predicting events to the King 
from their observation. Edwin’s Spa- 
nish Magician by his knowledge of the 
flight of birds, and the courses of the 
stars, is said to foretel future disasters. 
In the same strain, Merlin prognosti- 
cates Uther's success in battle . the 
——— of a comet. The same En- 
chanter’s wonderful skill in mechani- 
cal powers, by which he removes the 
Giant’s Dance, or Stonehenge, from 
Ireland into England, and the notion, 
that this stupendous structure was rais- 
ed by A PROFOUND PHILOSOPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE MECHANICAL 
ARTS, are founded on the Arabian Li- 
terature. To which we may add King 
Bladud’s magical operations. Dragons 
are a sure mark of Orientalism. One 
of these in our Romance is a “* terrible 
dragon, flying from the West, breath- 
ing fire, and illuminating all the coun- 
try with the brightness of his eyes. In 
another place, we have a giant mount- 
ed on a winged dragon.” pp. 195— 


7. 

We shall now correct a mistake in 
p- 324. Henry the Eighth was not 
the first King who added to his shield 
the garter; for it appears around the 
arms of Edward LV. in a MS. which 
formerly belonged to him. (Wille- 
ment’s Regal Heraldry, p. 46. pl. X). 


> 


88. An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Steam Engine: Comprising a Ge- 
neral View of the Various Modes of Em- 
ploying Elastic Vapour as a Prime Mover 
tn Mechanics. By Charles F. Partington, 
of the London Institution. 8vo. pp. 277, 
Taylor. 


THE Steam Engine may justly be 
considered as the noblest present that 


science has yet made to the arts; its 
value, therefore, to a great commercial 
nation may very readily be appreciated, 
and as our present limits will not per- 
mit us to do justice to the descriptive 
part of Mr. P’s work, we shall content 
ourselves with extracting a few particu- 
lars tending to illustrate its early his- 
tory and ne. Sechoe improvement. 


«‘Among the numerous competitors for 
the honour of having first suggested steam 
as a moving power in mechanics, we must 
certainly place Brancas and the Marquis of 
Worcester in the foremost rank. The for- 
mer of these was an Italian philosopher, of 
considerable eminence, and who, in 1629, 
published a treatise entitled, ‘ Le Machine,’ 
which contained a description of a machine 
for this purpose. The apparatus employed 
by Brancas, was in fact, nothing more than 
a large eolipile, similar to the blow-pipe 
invented by M. Pictet of Geneva, with this 
difference, that the aperture in the pipe 
connected with the body of the xolipile in- 
stead of being directed to the lamp, (or in 
this case, the furnace that heated the ma- 
chine) was made to strike against the floats 
or vanes of a wheel, by which means a ro- 
tatory motion was produced. 

“¢ After the publication of this scheme, 
which it is probable was never put in prac- 
tice with any useful effect, nearly thirty 
years elapsed ere the further consideration 
of this important subject was resumed by 
the Marquis of Worcester. The mode of 
employing steam recommended by the Mar- 
quis, and which he describes in his Century 
of Inventions to have completely carried in- 
to effect, was entirely different from that of 
his predecessor; and it is evident that the 
noble author had received no previous hint 
of Brancas’s invention, as he expressly states, 
in another part of the above work, that he 
‘desired not to set down any other men’s 
inventions ;’ and if he had in any case acted 
on them, ‘to nominate likewise the inven- 
tor *.” 

“«It is said that the Marquis, while con- 
fined in the Tower of London, was prepar- 
ing some food on the fire of his apartment, 
and the cover having been closely fitted, was, 
bythe expansion of the steam, suddenly foreed 
off and driven up the chimney. This cir- 
cumstance attracting his attention, led him 
to a train of thought, which terminated in 
this important discovery. But no figure has 





* This work was written about the middle of the seventeenth century, and considered as 

a description of the united discoveries of one individual, is certainly one of the most extra- 
ordinary scientific productions which has yet issued from the press in any age or nation. 
In addition, however, to its value, as containing the first tangible suggestion for the em- 
loyment of steam, as an hydraulic and pneumatic force, it has unquestionably formed the 

‘oundation of a large portion of the patent inventions, which make so prominent a feature 


in the present day. 


e praise-worthy labours, however, of this indefatigable nobleman, 


shared the fate which usually attends on projections, and it was left to the slow though cer- 
tain march of scientific improvements, to award to his y a posth praise. 
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been preserved of his invention; nor, as we 


have good reason to suppose, any description 
of the machine he employed, except the 
sixty-eighth article in the above-mentioned 
work. e shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, with extracting that article from the 
noble author’s MSS. preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

** An admirable and most forcible way to 
drive up water by fire; not by drawing or 
sucking it‘up s, for that must be as the 
philosophers call it, infra spheram activi- 
tatis, which is but at such a distance. But 
this way hath no boundary, if the vessels be 
strong enough ; for I have taken a piece of 
a whole cannon, whereof the end was burst, 
and filled it three quarters full of water, 
stopping and screwing up the broken end, 
as also the touch-hole; and making a con- 
stant fire under it; within twenty-four hours 
it burst, and made a great crack; so that 
having found a way to make my vessels, so 
that they are strengthened by the force 
within them, and the one to fill after the 
other, I have seen the water run like a con- 
stant fountain stream, forty feet high; one 
vessel of water, rarified by fire, driveth up 
forty of cold water. And a man that tends 
the work is but to turn two cocks, that one 
vessel of water being. consumed, another be- 
gins to force and refill with cold water, and 
so successively, the fire being tended and 
kept constant, which the self-same person 
may likewise abundantly perform in the in- 
terim, between the necessity of turning the 
said cocks.’ —Vide Harleian MSS. No. 2428. 

«< In 1683, a scheme for raising water by 
the agency of steam was offered to the no- 
tice of Louis XIV. by an ingenious English 
mechanic, of the name of Morland; this, 
however, was evidently suggested by the 
plan previously furnished by the Marquis of 
Worcester in his Century of Inventions. 
Morland was presented to the French mo- 
narch in 1682, and in the course of the fol- 
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lowi ear his apparatus is ssid to have 
rears a exhibited at St. Germain’s *. 
The only notice of this plan occurs in the 
collection of MSS, to which we have already 
alluded, and forms the latter part of a very 
beautiful volume, containing about thirty- 
eight pages, and entitled ‘Elevasion des 
Eaux, par toute sorte de Machines, reduite 
a la mesure, au poids, et Ala balance. Pre- 
sentée A sa Majeste trés Chrestienne, par le 
Chevalier Morland, gentilhomme ordinaire 
de la chambre privée, et Maistre des me- 
chaniques du Roy de la Grande Bretaigne, 
1683.” 

** The MS. is written upon vellum, richly 
illuminated, and the part which has reference 
to the steam engine occupies only four 3, 
commencing with a separate title, &e. It is 
also accompanied by a table of the sizes of 
cylinders, and the amount of water to be 
raised by a given force of steam. This cu- 
rious and unique memoir, forms an import- 
ant link in the chain of historical evidence, 
which tends to prove that the English, though 
not the actual inventors of the steam engine, 
were at least the first to apply its stupendous 
powers to any useful practical result.” 


It is therefore presented entire in this 
work to the notice of ihe reader. 


«In 1698, Captain Savery obtained a pa- 
tent for a new mode of raising water, and 
communicating motion to a variety of ma- 
chines by the force of steam, and in the fol- 
lowing year a working model of the above 
engine, was submitted to the Royal Society, 
who then held their sittings in Arundel 
Houset. Savery’s engine, as we have al- 
ready stated, was employed to raise water 
to a given height by the pressure of the at-. 
mosphere, and then to force the fluid up the 
remaining elevation, by the power of steam 
acting on the su 

** Une of the greatest objections to this 
engine, was the extreme danger attendant 





* ¢¢ Sir Samuel Morland was the son of a baronet of the same name, created by King 


Charles II. for his zealous services performed during the King’s exile. The son was made 
Magister Mechanicorum by the King in 1681, and was justly celebrated at that period for 
a number of very ingenious inventions, among which we may enumerate the drum 

for weighing anchors, the speaking trumpet, and fire engine. The celebrated John Evelyn 
gives the following account of a visit paid him at a very late period of his life :— 

««¢The Abp. and myselfe went to Hammersmith, to visite Sir Sam. Morland, who was 
entirely blind, a very mortifying sight. He shewed us his invention of writing, which was 
very ingenious, also his wooden kalender, which instructed him all by feeling, and other 
pretty and useful inventions of mills, pumps, &c. and the pump he had erected that serves 
water to his garden, and to passengers, with an inscription, and brings from a filthy part of 
the Thames neere it a most perfect and pure water. He had newly buried 200/, worth of 
music books six feet under ground, being, as he said, love songs and vanity. He plays him- 
selfe psalms and religious hymns on the Theorlo.’ Diary, Oct. 25th, 1695. 

«About the year 1684, Sir Samuel purchased a house at Hammersmith, in which 
ehurch we find, by consulting the register, he was buried Jan. 6th, 1696. 

+ “The following notice of this machine is inserted in their Transactions for that year. 

« Mr. Savery, June 14th, 1699, entertained the Royal Society, with shewing a small 
model of his engine for raising water by the help of fire, which he set to work before them ; 
the experiment succeeded according to expectation, and to their satisfaction.’ 
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on raising water to height beyond the 
artery Sr as this seldom 
thirty feet, it was necessary for 
the remaining i lift, to be ef- 
gt pee ea wa eat 
the same principle as the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s engine, and for every thirty-three 
or four feet beyond that height, a pressure 
equal to the atmosphere must be exerted on 
the inside of the boiler and receivers, tend- 
ing to burst them open. On this account 
it would require a separate engine for eve 
fourteen fathoms of the depth of a a, 
thus raising the water from one to another, 
but in the event of any one becoming de- 
ranged, the whole must necessarily stop. 

«« Savary’s engine having failed from the 
causes we have already stated, the mines 
were nearly all at a stand for want of some 
cheap and efficient machine for the purpose 
of clearing the more distant workings. About 
this period Newcomen, having associated him- 
self with John Cawley, a native of the same 
town, proposed to erect engines capable of 
espn this Satliantanty anit taking the 

usted cylinder of Otto Guericke for a 
model, applied Papin’s mode of producing a 
vacuum to the above machine. 

*«In the engine usually ascribed to New- 
comen, the steam was not — as an 
impelli: wer, but was used for producin 
a weet neath the piston, which was af 
terwards forced down by the pressure of the 
atmosphere: and it was left to the masterly 
and towering genius of an otherwise obscure 
mechanic, to apy the force of this 
stupendous machine, and by one step, per- 
fect the labours of the preceding century. 

*¢ Mr. Watt’s attention was first drawn 
to this subject, by an examination of asmall 
model of an atmospheric engine, belonging 
to the University of Glasgow, which he had 
undertaken to repair. In the course of his 
experiments with it, he found the quantity 
of fuel and injection — it — much 
greater in rtion than in the larger en- 
gines ; oi aman to him, on this 
must be owing to the cylinder of this small 
model exposing the greater surface in pro- 

rtion to its contents, than was effected by 
aes cylinders. This he endeavoured to 
remedy, by employing non-conducting sub- 
stances, for those parts of the engine which 
came in immediate contact with the steam. 
After a variety of experiments, the results 
of which we shall presently describe, he suc- 
ceeded in constructing a working model, ca- 
pable of producing a force equal to fourteen 

on every inch of the piston, and 
which did not require more than one third 
of the steam used in the common atmos- 
pheric engine to produce the same effect. 

« It will be evident that this was as near 
an approximation towards perfection as could 
possibly have been ex 3 and indeed 
much more than was likely to be effected in 
a large engine, as the vapour left beneath 


‘« Having discovered that the great waste 
of caloric in the old engine, arose from the 
alternate heating and cooling the cylinder, 
by the admission and subsequent condensation. 
of the heated steam, Mr. Watt perceived 
that to make an engine in which the de- 
struction of steam should be the least pos- 
sible, and the vacuum the most perfect, it 
was necessary that the cylinder shewuid re- 
main uniformly at the boiling point; while 
the water forming the stream was cooled 
down to the temperature of the atmosphere. 
To effect this, he employed a separ:te con- 
densing vessel, between which, and the hot 
cylinder, a communication was formed by 
means of a pipe and stop-cock. 

“«To understand the action of this en- 
gine, we may employ a common syringe, 
connected with a boiler, as in the atmos- 
pheric engine, and furnished with a pipe 
passing into an air-tight vessel, immersed 
in water for the purpose of condensation. 

*« If the piston be then raised, and the 
communication with the condenser cut off, 
the steam will speedily expel the air; when 
this is effected, the r admission of 
steam must be prevented, and the commu- 
nication with the condenser opened. The 
steam will now expand itself, passing down 
the pipe and entering the condenser; the 
moment, however, that it comes in contact 
with the sides of the cold vessel, it will be 
condensed, and a vacuum formed; and this 
process will continue to proceed, so long as 
any steam remains beneath the piston. 

“The only objection that offered itself to 
this admirable mode of condensation, arose 
from the difficulty experienced in getting rid 
—_ water and — remained in the con- 

lensing vessel. m steam was generated 
from cxtestuthndieantestinen air by long 
boiling, a considerable advantage was obtain- 
ed; and it was found that a power nearly 
equal to the entire pressure of the atmo- 
? ere was produced. The great advantage 

ms obtained will be sufficiently obvious, 
when it is known that, in the engines pre- 
viously constructed, the elasticity of the 
steam arising from the heated injection 
water remaining at the bottom of the cy- 
linder, was equal to one eighth of the at- 
mospherical pressure, and consequently de- 
stroyed ca equal proportion of the power of 
the engine.” 

This work is embellished with eight 
highly-finished Engravings, and a va- 
riety of Wood-cut diagrams. 


i, wr > 
89. The World in Miniature; edited by 
Frederic Shoberl. Crown 12mo. Acker- 


mann. 
THE Wortp 1n Miniature isa 


Publication which consists of a - 
o 
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of Volumes intended to embrace all 
the nations of the globe. It was un- 
dertaken at the latter end of the year 
1820, and excited considerable atten- 
tion when the first Division of the 
Work was published. This Division, 
consisting of two volumes, contained 
an interesting description of Illyria and 
Dalmatia, embellished with illustra- 
tive Engravings. The encouragement 
which the Publisher experienced in- 
duced him to proceed with the Second 
Division, embracing an account of the 
Moors of Zahara, and the Negroes be- 
tween the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
ly extended to four volumes. Both 
these Divisions were noticed in our Li- 
terary announcements. Turkey, in Six 
Volumes, followed soon after; and we 
have now on our table before us the 
fourth and fifth Divisions of the Work. 
The fourth comprehends a copious de- 
scription of Hindoostan, in Six Vo- 
lumes, illustrated with upwards of 100 
coloured Engravings ; and the fifth em- 
braces Persia, which makes three vo- 
lumes, and is embellished with thirty 
neatly coloured Designs. The latter 
Volumes have been issued Monthly. 
We should consider ourselves inat- 
tentive to our critical duties, were we 
to allow the merits of these two last 
Divisions, now before us, to pass un- 
noticed. The extensive region of H1n- 
DOOSTAN is*associated with innumer- 
able reflections, both in a political and 
commercial point of view. British in- 
terests are becoming daily more and 
more involved with the internal po- 
lity of its inhabitants, and all infor- 
mation relative to their peculiar man- 
ners and customs is sought for with 
increasing avidity. To the philosophi- 
cal antiquary Hindoostan also presents 
a beandlon field for speculative in- 
quiry ; her early history being involved 
in the intricate mazes of mythological 
theology, distorted by the lapse of ages 
and the wild reveries of Oriental poesy. 
A relentless theocracy, from time im- 
memorial, has divided and subdivid- 
ed the Hindoos into distinct casées, 
dmongst which they are not allowed 
to intermarry; but compelled to fol- 
low the aaaqun of their fathers. 
*« Tn links of steel here superstition binds 
The unsuspecting native to his cast.” 
Persia is associated with a thou- 
sand classical récollections, and recalls 
to mind the most delightful emotions 
of our early youth. She presents to 
Gant. Mac, Octoler, 1822. 
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our view a kingdom once the most 
powerful of the earth, governed by a 
succession of monarchs who eclipsed 
all others in regal grandeur. The ce- 
lebrated battles of Thermopylae, Ma- 
rathon, and Salamis, in which the 
Persians were so signally routed, add 
an interest to this kingdom, which 
can never be eradicated from the mind. 
Before entering into any analysis of 
these Volumes, it may be satisfactory 
to our readers to know something of 
the literary reputation of the Editor of 
so extensive and respectable a work as 
the **Wortp in Miniature,” which, 
en passant, according to the present 
scale, may be considered as ‘‘ The 
World in Magnitude,” if many more 
Divisions, consisting of six volumes, 
should be in preparation. The first 
question we naturally ask respecting a 
new work is the author’s name, with 
any additional particulars; we there- 
fore consider it a duty to gratify so rea- 
sonable a request. r. Frederic Sho- 
berl is by ancestry a German, though 
bornin London. His wholelife has been 
unremittingly devoted to literary pur- 
suits. He has been occasionally con- 
nected with many respectable London 
Journals, particularly the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Repository of Arts, &c. 
His translations from the French and 
German are very numerous, all of 
which have been liberally patronized. 
Amongst others may be noticed the 
Works of Gessner, Zimmermann, 
Sturm, and St. Pierre; with some of 
the productions of Chateaubriand, &c. 
In the compilation of the six vo- 
lumes of Hindoostan, the Editor ac- 
knowledges his obligations to a variety 
of sources, to which none but veterans 
in bibliography could obtain access. 
Not only have all the recent publica- 
tions of the day been consulted, but 
material assistance has been derived 
from private channels. The accounts 
of our early historians being found full 
of confusion and exaggeration, could 
not be relied on. The most valuable 
aid, it appears, has been afforded by a 
collection, in four folio volumes, con- 
taining ‘‘ coloured drawings of the Hin- 
doo deities and natives of all profes- 
sions, executed by a Hindoo artist, 
for and under the inspection of M. 
Leger, formerly Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, and now in the possession of 
M. Nepveu, bookseller of Paris. Se- 
ven cighths of the plates which illus- 
trate 
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trate this work are engraved from 
those designs, and great part of the 
explanations relative to the trades of 
the Hindoos, which accompany them, 
have been introduced into these vo- 
lumes.” These designs, which are ad- 
mirably executed, and beautifully co- 
loured, add greatly to the value, and 
chiefly conduce to the originality of 
the Publication. 

It would be difficult to give an ac- 
curate idea of the Hindoo character ; 
it is so extraordinary a compound of 
ferocity and gentleness—of cruelty and 
tenderness. Mr. Shoberl, in his pre- 
face, offers the following just remarks : 


*¢The man who would shrink with hor- 
ror from the destruction of an animal or an 
insect, has no scruple to take away his own 
life, or the lives even of those who are most 
closely connected with him by blood. Hence 
suicide and murder are crimes of com- 
mon occurrence in Hindoostan. The im- 
molation of widows, the systematic destruc- 
tion of female infants, and the sacrifice of 
numbers of wretched victims at the shrine 
of superstition, are practices which prove 
the power of religion to reconcile the hu- 
man mind to the greatest enormities. This 
prodigality of life has received an important 
check from the British government in In- 
dia ; and if it has not yet abolished all these 
customs, as it has done that of infanticide, we 
are convinced that this is owing to the diffi- 
culty of devising means to accomplish so de- 
sirable an end, without revolting the natives 
by its interference. At any rate we have al- 
ready the satisfaction of knowing that many 
thousand lives are annually saved through 
the efforts of British humanity.” 


Although numerous anecdotes are 
introduced, with which every one of 
extensive reading is familiar, yet con- 
siderable tact and judgment appear in 
the general arrangement. he first 
volume treats of the religion and sects 
of the Hindoos, with a particular ac- 
count of the Bramins, Yogees, Fa- 
kirs, &c. 


«« The Hindoos, though strongly attach- 
ed to their own religion, not only never per- 
secute the professors of any other, but do 
not even endeavour to make them proselytes, 
believing that every virtuous man, whatever 
may be his religion, will be happy hereafter. 

*¢ If the Hindoo princes allow not their 
subjects to fors:ke the faith of Brama for 
that of the Christians or Mahomet, it is 
rather from political motives, than from a 
principle of religion. They regard it as 
particularly criminal in the great, and in 
the superior casies, whose example might 
be followed by others; but if any indivi- 


dual of a low caste embraces either of these 
religions, it is seldom that any notice is 
taken of the circumstance. It is also as 
impossible for a foreigner to procure ini- 
tiation into the religion of Brama, as for 
a Negro to change the colour of his skin, 
or a European to transform himself into a 
Hindoo.” 


The Bramins being so important a 
caste among the Hindoos, the Editor 
has devoted the second and greater part 
of the third volume to a minute de- 
tail of every thing connected with 
their religious ceremonies, marriages, 
funerals, laws, &c. As learning and 
the sciences in Europe were confined 
to the monks during the middle ages, 
so have the arts and sciences in India 
long been monopolized by this hierar- 
chical caste. 

*¢ The sciences of India and all the more 
liberal arts are at present, and always have 
been, confined to the great and the learned 
alone. The moral and theological knowledge 
possessed by a few in the higher ranks, for 
many ages, is as completely beyond the reach 
of the common people, as if it did not ex- 
ist: of consequence it must prove of little 
service in promoting their interests. The 
same thing may be affirmed of every branch 
of knowledge. The portion possessed by 
nineteen in twenty of the whole community 
is comparatively nothing.” 

A portion of the third volume is 
devoted to the second caste, consisting 
of the Rajahs and the military. As 
the first caste embraces every thing 
relating to the priesthood; so the se- 
cond comprehends the affairs of the 
civil government, armies, &c. The 
third and fourth castes consist of those 
persons who follow trades and agricul- 
ture: these occupy the fourth and part 
of the fifth volume. The last is chiefly 
filled with miscellaneous information 
relative to the languages, arts, sciences, 
popular diversions, &e. with notices 
of the most striking objects in Natural 
History. 

The Conjurors, Jugglers, and Tum- 
blers of Hindoostan, surpass those of 
all other nations. Jn comparison with 
them, the professors of Sadler’s Wells 
and Davis’s Amphitheatre “ hide their 
diminished heads.” 

“<The Hindoos have formed means to 
communicate their dexterity to the very 
brutes. They train bullocks, for instance, 
to the performance of a very difficult trick. 
A man lies down upon the ground on his 
back, and places on the lower part of the 
belly a piece of wood cut in the shape re- 
presented in the engravings. A bullock, 

at 
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at the command of his master, sets one 
foot and then the other on this piece of 
wood, and then his two hinder feet in suc- 
cession, and bal himself upon it, to 
the astonishment of the s tors. 
But this is not all: the master of the bul- 
lock places a second pedestal by the side of 
the first; the animal steps upon it in like 
manner, and when he has placed all four 
feet on this moveable column, he balances 
himself upon it with wonderful dexterity. 
Goats are also taught to perform the trick, 
in which we know not whether we ought 
most to admire the patience of the master 
or the docility of the brute.” 


The hunting amusements are very 
amply detailed ; but some of the anec- 
dotes would have been better omitted, 
as being too well known. 

Our confined limits prevent us at 
present from entering into any critical 
details respecting the Division of ‘ Per- 
sia ;” but as we understand that ‘* Rus- 
sia”’ will be the next portion, we may 
take an early opportunity of noticing 
that increasing empire, and at the same 
time revert ¢o « Persia,” whose inie- 
rests, at no distant period, may clash 
with her northern neighbour. We per- 
fectly agree with the judicious Editor, 
that 





«<The proximity of the Persian empire in 
the British dominions fh the East ; the good 
understanding which it is our interest to 
cultivate with its sovereign; the import- 
ance which Feth Ali Shah has acquired by 
the policy of his government and the intro- 
duction of the European discipline and arms 
among his troops; and the menacing atti- 
tude lately assumed by him in regard to 
Turkey, will scarcely fail to stimulate in a 
powerful manner the curiosity of the En- 
glish reader, and to procure for this fifth 
division of Tut Worip 1x Miniature, as 
favourable a reception as the preceding por- 
tious have experienced.” 

In the compilation of the three vo- 
lumes of “ Persia,” the Editor professes 
particular obligations to Morier and 
Sir R. Ker Porter; and many of the 
Engravings are executed from original 
designs by Persian artists. 

We understand that Mr. Ackermann 
intends, at the conclusion of the series, 
to give a coloured Atlas toeach Division. 
Nothing will then be wanting to ren- 
der the ‘* World in Miniature” a 
standard publication for every respect- 
able library. 


90. Julian, the Apostate! A Dramatic 
Poem. By Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt, 
Bart. 8vo, pp. 203. tg 
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THERE was a period of our ‘lite- 
rary history, and of no very distant 
date, when a poem with half the beau- 
ties of the one before us, would have 
purchased for its author an indisputable 
title to the laurel. 

But the public attention is now so 
occupied and engrossed by a few of 
the master spirits of the age, that the 
pretensions of any new candidate for 
poetical fame are as coldly investigated 
as they are slowly acknowledged. It 
becomes, therefore, more imperatively 
the duty of impartial criticism, to ad- 
vocate more strongly the well-founded 
claims of any new aspirant to the ap- 
probation of his contemporaries, and 
to procure for him that share of the 

ublic esteem for which his ambition 
a toiled, and to which his merits 
entitle him. * 

The dramatic poem which is the 
subject of our ptesent remark, we con- 
template rather as the shew and pro- 
mise of better things, than as the 
ripened product of maturity. The 
subject we do not consider to have 
been most happily chosen. It treats, 
indeed, of that Julian who has earned 
for his memory the infamy of renounc- 
ing the true Religion ; but his apostacy 
is not the leading feature of the drama. 
It opens at the period when Julian, 
seduced by the arguments of Maximus, 
an Athenian philosopher, renounces 
the Christian faith, and having shared 
in the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, consents to the dethrone- 
ment and murder of his uncle Con- 
stantius. At this moment he is re- 
called, with his victorious army, from 
the scene of his triumphs, and but 
little excitement is necessary to induce 
a tumultuous soldiery to resist the man- 
date, and to invest Julian with the 
Imperial titles. The intentions of 
treason were not accomplished—the 
sudden death of Constantius prevented 
also the meditated murder, and Julian 
became Emperor by the right of suc- 
cession. Unfettered by the observance 
of the unities, the drama proceeds to 
follow the victorious career of the 
Apostate to his last conflict with the 
Persians, when the treachery of Maxi- 
mus turns the tide of conquest; and 
after performing prodigies of valour, 
Julian receives his mortal wound, and 
the drama closes. 

The characters next in importance 
to the Apostate, are Maximus, a de- 
signing and ambitious Priest, and Con- 

stantia, 
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stantia, the high-minded partner of 
Julian. That of the Pontifex is drawn 
with a very powerful hand, and exhi- 
bits many masterly touches. The cha- 
racter of Constantia is particularly 
— Her meek and gentle piety— 

er jealousy for her husband’s fame— 
the entireness of her devotion to him 
when living, and her concern for his 
immortal welfare in the hour of her 
dissolution, are described with great 
beauty and with the finest effect. 

he whole drama is, indeed, studded 
with gems of the purest water, and in- 
dicates a mind richly imbued with the 
spirit of genuine poetry—it is the crea- 
tion of an elegant fancy, and a culti- 
vated taste. 

There is an aweful grandeur in the 
portrait of Julian—he is little less 
than ‘ Archangel ruined.’ The dar- 
ings of Ambition displacing every ob- 
stacle in the way of its advancement, 
yet occasionally softened by the com- 
punctions of conscience, and the strug- 
gles of remorse. alive to the virtuous 
tenderness of a good and gentle crea- 
ture, yet proudly suppressing the stir- 
rings of his better nature—the dupe of 
a being whom he despises, yet obeys— 
these appear to be some of the many 
contradictory ingredients of which he 
is composed. It were impossible to 
give a specimen which would better 
explain our meaning, without extract- 
ing whole scenes from the Poem, which 
our limits forbid. We must refer our 
Readers to the work itself, and be con- 
tent with giving a few instances, taken 
almost at random, of that genuine 
poetry with which the volume abounds. 

The following speech of Maximus, 
instigating the irresolution of Julian, 
and wringing his slow consent to the 
death of Constantius, is powerfully 


given: 
*« Oh, Thou 
Great Spirit, that dost haunt these sacred 
caves, [soul, 
And fillest with vengeance my unshrinking 
Even as a sacrificial cup with blood, deign 
visit 
His fainting resolution ; and light up 
His veins and vaulting mind with thine own 
lightning. 
Julian! must all our wrongs die unrevenged ? 
What, in the very presence of the Gods, 
Wilt thou renounce their delegation? Go! 
Go, ~_ the chains thou’st sworn to sever ! 
Oo, 
Fawn at the despot’s footstool! Supplicate 
Pardon, and say, ‘ Behold thine enemies !” 
There is no middle course. Thy steps must 
mount 
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On his neck, or on ours; or, failing both, 

Die, like thy father, and be so forgotten. 

Ah! art thou moved? That name hath 
stirred thee up ’ 

With memory of intolerable wrong. 

Think of his bleeding corpse, crushed by 
that boar im, 

That broke into his vineyard and assailed 

Even as he sat in sunny confidence 

In the sweet garden of his family ; 

With all his flowers around him, and no 
thought 

But of domestic love and privacy. 

Behold his spouting wounds, his dying eyes, 

His = voiceless lips: thy maddening 
mother 

With her fixed look: the murderer o’er his 
prey, [geance 

And turning from his victim and his ven- 

With the cold languor of satiety. : 

Think on it all—and thou, like Hannibal, 

Lifting thy little hands, vowing revenge !” 


There is great beauty in the follow- 
ing natural exclamation of Julian, on 
hearing the sound of the Christian 
Bishop of Arethusa’s voice—the voice 
of a familiar friend, after the former's 
apostacy. 

“¢ Ha! what voice is that? 
a hath the a id oracles ; it wakes 

e murmurs 0 parted memo 

Within my anxious brain! Thou good old 


man 
What dost thou here? Alas, this is no home 
For piety and virtue. Why art thou here ? 
Eyes should not meet, when hearts are far 
asunder.” 

The description of the early com- 
panionship oF girlhood is very sweet : 
irls ; 
-ripe 


** We were sage 


You, like a vine, swelling your 
clusters 

Beneath the mellowing sun; we, like the 
leaves 

Thick-clustering round to shelter you: nor 
wholly 

Without appropriate beauty ; yet most noted 

As setting you off freshly. What a pleasure— 

When morning opened out his urn of light 

On top of grey ettus, or when evening 

Pillowed her pe mean the glossy wave, 

With purple shadows curtained—how de- 
licious 

Was ’t then to mount that old Acropolis, 

And pace along the marble ramparts, viewing 

Whate’er of nature or sublimest art 

Stands beaxtiful around : things, though of. 


earth, 
That have an intellectual language !” 

The following fragment of a scene 
between Julian and Constantia was 
too precious to be overlooked : 

ConsTANTIA. 
*¢ Our early love was happy. Was it not?” 
JuLian. 


» 
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Juan. 
«« Happy? Oh most innocently happy! 
Gee wee Thou hast always been so.) 


Happy ? 
Would I “ae studied thy sweet looks, 
Had sought Divinity but on thy lips, 
Had asked no other empire but thy beauty— 
But I have been beset by ravenous appetites ; 
Passions have preyed upon my and 

thriven ; ‘ 
The ladder of my wild ambition 
Hath yielded steps for evil thoughts to mount. 
I am a ruin.” 

eeeseee 
Constantia. 

«¢ His eyes are closed. Thou art indeed a ruin, 
But grand and glorious in thy desolation, 
Like a decaying temple. I would be 
The weed that gathers round thy broken 


lars, 
The bird that nestles in thy lonely chambers, 
The pilgrim kneeling at thy shattered altar, 
The faithful light that shines with equal 


warmth 
On the deserted arch and festal palace.” 


With Constantia’s dying address to 
the Apostate, we conclude our extracts. 


JULIAN. 
«¢ I could half give away to hope 
Thus gazing. on thee. (kneels beside her) 
Some new animation 
Gleams in thy late dim eyes. Speak comfort 
to me.” 


ConsTANTIA. 


«¢ There is no comfort on this earth but one: 
Wilt thou reject it? There is no hope 
, else, Julian, [thee, 
For you and me. I will not now deceive 
Even now, all but my mind and love are dead. 
The death-chill creeps up gently to my heart 
And that will soon be col old as my limbs. 
(JuLian exhibits passionate grief. 
My poor, my desolate love, be calm and 
hear me. 
Death to the righteous is not terrible! 
The dust may perish, but the nobler essence 
Hath an eternal surety. — let me m 
Close m t » in hope to open them 
With on toa better world! Our parting thus 
Shall lose its sting—parting to meet again. 
Give me this hope, my Julian. It is agony, 
Even the suspense: oh, thou wert strong 
in virtue, 
Andshaltbe yet. As thou hast fallen, repent ! 
Répend—enil t God is merciful! 
One moment more, sweet Heaven! 
not see— 
I cannot hear thee—give me a sign—a kiss— 
In token of —” 
JULIAN. 
*¢ Upon thy dying lips, 
Thou pre saint, I stiles ae prostrate 
soul.” 


I can- 
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Constantia. 

* Now I die happy—remember !” 

These extracts we imagine wilt be 
sufficient to establish the correctness 
of our estimate of this author's poetical 
genius, though we believe that he has 
not yet done justice to his talents. 
Among the faults of this Poem, ‘we 
would number the ‘ feeble expletives’ 
by which the line is rendered its legi- 
timate length—‘ do give’—and ‘ does 
thrill,’ &c. 

We cannot close our remarks with- 
out the expression of our pleasure that 
another able disciple is added to the 
school of Religion and sound morality. 
The titled author of Julian may take 
his place among the few worthies of 
the present age, who have consecrated 
the high talents with which heaven 
has endowed them, to the honour and 
service of the giver ; nor will he con- 
sider it as faint praise, if we place 
him, in our estimation, only next to 
Mr. Millman. 

—@— 

91. Chinzica; or, The Battle of the Bridge. 
A Poem, in ten Cantos. By Henry Sto- 
bert. pp.271. Warren. 

IT is one of the most painful duties 
of our critical office, to speak the lan- 
guage of discouragement to the aspirant 
for poetical fame, and to repress the 
ardour of youthful enthusiasm. 

We feel that we may perhaps give 
pain to an amiable being, whose mis- 
fortune it is to have been flattered into 
publication by the injudicious applauses 
of friends. 

Mr. Stobert’s Poem is of no slight 
pretensions, consisting of ten cantos, 
and perhaps of not less than 5000 lines. 
It is founded on that part of the 
history of the Pisan. Republic, from 
which is said to have originated the 
celebrated triennial festival called La 
Battaglia del Ponte. Of the plot, or 
of its developement, we cannot speak 
highly—it is perplexed and confused, 
and most of the incidents have been 
worn threadbare in the service of ro- 
mance writers for these last twenty 
years. 

Nor in the arrangement of his ma- 
terials has Mr. Stobert been more for- 
tunate. To say that in a poem of this 
length there are no beauties either ofcon- 
ception or expression, would be wilful 
injustice ; but the whole is disfigured 
by a phraseology the most unpoetical, 


by idioms the most colloquial, and by 
meta- 
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metaphors the most incongruous. 
Chinzica is a romance in that species 
of rhyme, which is but the mere de- 
composition of prose. 

This is unquestionably the age of 

ood poetry—the public taste is fasti- 
Siousl nice, the public attention is 
entirely occupied by masterly produc- 
tions; and we can trace 10 symptoms 
of that retrogression which can be 
satisfied with mediocrity. At the same 
time, we acknowledge the blameless 
morality of Mr. Stobert’s muse, we 
admire the high religious feelings with 
which he has invested his heroine, 
but something more than these is ne- 
cessary to constitute his claim as a 
Poet. 

The following must serve as speci- 
mens of the peculiarities we have 
mentioned, and if we have not multi- 
plied extracts, it has been from an 
unwillingness to wound. 

We think the openin 
poem are most unmusical. 
«< From Julian’s brow—an anxious gaze 

Bends far o'er Pisa’s wide-spread plain, 
Watching the half-set sun’s red blaze 

Like a fire island on the main; 

Till gradually, less and less, 
It seems to Lurn to nothingness.” 


lines of the 


The following specimens, taken at 
random, exhibit the prosaic, the vulgar, 
and the colloquial. 


«* But first he blessed her—then a prayer 


Uttered—she turns—no Friar there.’ P.14. 


«* Then Love I scorn, and hark, proud maid, 
Thus I retort thy rhodomontade.” P. 110. 


** An arrow drove its mortal aim 
In my poor breast, anddown hecame.” P. 147. 


There is little else than the colloca- 
tion of eight syllables in a row, to dis- 
tinguish the following passage from 
indifferent prose : 

** While yet she stands in mute suspense, 

Each opposed Senator's appeal 
Is made—summed up the evidence ; 


And the cause hath its final seal.” 


That ear must be strangely con- 
structed, on which the cacophony of 
the following lines does not strike 
painfully : 

«¢ The bright pale with intense heat gleam- 
ing 
Senecne—ceme almost like suns a 
- 161. 

In a single ine we have these ab- 
breviations : 

«« "Pear woe-blanched faces row ’bove row.” 
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But we have done. If these were 
solitary blemishes, or occasional disfi- 
gurements of style, it would have been 
worse than hypercritical to have no- 
ticed them; but the same carelessness 
and bad taste pervade the whole Poem. 

We take our leave with two ex- 
tracts, the one in Mr. Stobert’s happiest 
manner of introducing serious reflec- 
tions,—and the other, if not highly 
poetical, most creditable to his feelings 
as a Christian and a patriot : 

*¢ Chinzica, calm and lovely loth, 
- Has but the calmness of despair ; 
Nor is her loveliness the pone 

Of earth, or aught of earthly care ; 

"Tis that which springs fresh even in death, 

From Heaven’s best gift to Sorrow—Faith. 

In human minds deep wrought by grief, 

Two feelings rise, Despair—Belief ; 

Despair sinks back on earth to lie, 

Belief mounts onward to the sky. 

Such is the faith that now blooms—where 

All else were shadowed in despair.” 
P.10—11. 


« F’er since the great arch-fiend began 
His arts—to — the fall of man, 

Of all the plagues the world hath cursed, 
Misguided genius is the worst ; 

Oh not to be the first in fame, 

E’en till the world be wra in by 
Would I debase me with — 

To mar man’s hopes--God’s law blaspheme, 
An Atheist scoff—a sensual dream. 

Arise, ye loyal Sons of Song, 

Join in one glorious patriot throng, 

Rise for your God—King, Country, Laws, 
Nor doubt that Heaven will aid your cause.” 


—e— 
92. The Incorporated Society for the Ma- 
nagement and Distribution of the Lite- 
rary Fund. 8vo. pp.72. 1822. 
ALTHOUGH it is manifest, that 
no man, in common prudence, ought 
to make a profession of Authorship, 
yet it is equally true, that the human 
mind can only do one thing well at a 
time, and that, in consequence, men 
of knowledge are often not men of bu- 
siness, or worldly wisdom. It also 
happens, that the best books, which are 
commonly called Scholars’ books, are 
not those of most profit, nor produce 
most money for copyright; while, on 
the contrary, they require infinitely 
more time and labour than poems, 
essays, or novels. Success in these, 
from the superiority of talent, gene- 
ral knowledge, and experience in life— 
qualifications indispensably requisite— 
is the lot only of few: nor when Lite- 
rature is unconnected with any worldly 
interest 
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interest which is e » is it re- 
warded by promotion. In the reign 
of James I]. when the Constitution 
was in awful peril—indeed was saved 
only byasinglevote in the House of Com- 
mons—the able Clergy were rewarded 
by livings, which now are occasionally 
iven in the direction of pm moyen. 
interest. Very useful suggestions an 
discoveries often owe their origin to 
Authors of which publick men will 
have the baseness to take the advan- 
tage, and then, in colloquial phraseo- 
logy, kick the ladder down, because 
money is the object, and reputation is 
the means. As to the pretended in- 
utility of Authors, and the contempt 
in which they are frequently held by 
the sensual, we have only to reflect, 
that, if books were abolished, all ci- 
vilization would cease with the ex- 
isting generation ; and that if obloquy 
and ridicule were to try the propriety 
of certain modes of employ, there would 
be no taylors,—a Sanee of trade, to 
which 5S. Pierre justly says, we owe 
the greatest obligations. We would 
yw am wish the humare to consider 
the following paragraph of the Report. 


*< ¢ Bread is not always to the wise, nor 
riches to men of understanding.” What al- 
lures the publick taste is not uniformly the 
thing which ought to please it: and whilst 
the scurrilous satirist, the scribbler of fac- 
tious politics, the manufacturer of tinsel 
verse, are fantastically raised to opulence, 
and permitted to glitter in the circles of the 
great; the man of science, of research, and 
of genius—he who has explored the laws of 
Nature, has explained and enforced the prin- 
ciples of morals, has illustrated and improved 
the legislation of nations, or has cultivated 
the highest and most etherial regions of 
fancy, is often suffered to languish in pe- 
nury.” P. 7. 

We would therefore observe, con- 
ceiving the case to want no further re- 
commendation, that it would be ge- 
nerous in Authors, who are in good 
circumstances, and favourites with the 
sapere were they to give only the pro- 

ts of a few copies of their works in aid 
of this excellent Fund. Among the sub- 
scribers we do not see the names of 
many popular authars who have derived 
large sums from their literary pursuits ; 
nor those of the Editors of several peri- 
odical journals, salaried men ; nor those 
of many Clergymen, who have obtain- 
ed preferment by their writings; nor 
of University men, who have owed 
their all to sell and a very af- 
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fluent all; while Signor Belzoni pours 
in his Ten Guineas (p. 34) by way of 
silent rebuke of many rich Mitres, 
Trencher-caps, and Shovel-shaped 
Hats. — Literary men to be mean 
men? or Philanthropists? 


—~@-—- 

93. An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, 
made during the year 1819. By John 
Hughes, M.A. with Etchings ly the Au- 
thor. 8vo. pp. 293. Cawthorn. 
WHEN travellers undertake to re- 

cord the incidents of a journey, two 

grand points are to be considered ; the 
first is, whether the route they pursue 
is one that no preceding tourist has 
trodden before, and where every ob- 
ject must be new to the world ;—the 
second is, whether the intended route 
has been frequently traversed, and, 
consequently, often described. In the 
former case the traveller may record 
every object of interest, without fear 
of being charged with secondary infor- 
mation;—in the latter, it is neces- 
— y for the sake of rendering a jour- 
nal attractive, to adopt some novel 
style, or peculiar manner of descrip- 
tion. Sterne rendered the perusal of 
his Journey delightful by an original 
vein of sentimentality. Hutton's our- 
neys to London, Scarborough, &c. al- 
though traversed by thousands daily, 
were peculiarly attractive, owing to 
the facetious pleasantry with which 
all his details were accompanied. Now 
the country described by Mr. Hughes 
is become familiar to every reader; 
but in the requisites possessed by Sterne 
or Hutton, our traveller is totally defi- 
cient. Mr. Hughes is evidently a scho- 
lar, and doubtless possesses a good un- 
derstanding ; but these are qualifications 
with which many preceding tourists 
in France were also endowed. Our au- 
thor perhaps being aware of this, was 
desirous of surpassing most of his pre- 
decessors by exhibiting his talents in 
the Arts as well as his acquaintance 
with the Belles Lettres. He has there- 
fore favoured us with many original 
specimens of his ingenuity, by etch- 
ing with his own hands the views and 
designs he has sketched on the road. 

We say original; for the engravings, 

which are tolerably numerous, had ne- 

ver their prototypes in nature or art. 

Such miserable scratches--such wretch- 

ed attempts—never before were allow- 

ed to offend the public eye. ‘The cas- 
tles or views these Etchings are intend- 
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t, can only be known by 
the explanatory lines, which are them- 
selves sometimes illegible. The dis- 
tant back ground, which ought faintly 
and im ptibly to recede in the dis- 
tance, like the shades of declining day, 
seems at times to be impending over 
the castle’s towering height. Of such 
plates what idea can be formed. Two 
good engravings would have been more 
valuable than the whole? Such embel- 
lishments have been, doubtless, a double 
injury to the author—the great expense 
of paper and print, and the loss of sale 
in some hundred copies. “ 

Mr. Hughes promises to publish 
highly finished illustrations of his tour 
in a separate volume. This may be 
an amende honorable. 

With respect to the Work gene- 
rally, the Author’s Journey appears to 
have been more extended than the 
title-page indicates, as it touches on 
parts of Sane, Piedmont, and Swit- 
zerland. In some instances ample ac- 
counts are given; but the large towns, 
such as Toulon, Marseilles, &c. are 
too slightly noticed ; and we =—w 
apprehend that few travellers will 
satisfied with Mr. Hughes's publica- 
tion, as a guide to the inaumerable 
curiosities of those important places ; 
although it may form a pleasant fire- 
side companion. 


o 
94. New Marriage Act. Instructions to 
the Clergy, Surrogates, and the Pulblic, 
as to the Grant of Marriage Licences, and 
as to Marriage by Banns. By John Shep- 
hard, jun. of Doctors’ Commons. Butter- 
worth. 

THE Author of this useful pamph- 
let appears to have completely succeed- 
ed in making the late alteration of the 
Marriage Act of Geo. II. plain to all 
parties; and themselves will be alone 
to blame if they now go astray. 

He shews how far the Marriage Act 
of Geo. IT. is still in force, and we can- 
not but lament that fresh obstacles and 
impediments are to be thrown in the 
way of a contract which forms the best 
cementof human society ; that the Mar- 
riage Law of England is thus to be dis- 
turbed, and further difficulties thrown 
in its way, merely because one of our 
zreat families was anxious to give va- 
fidity to a marriage which under the late 
Act was somewhat questionable. A pre- 
tended list of grievances is therefore laid 
before Parliament to induce it to change 


ed to 


the habits and law of the whole coun- 
try; whereas, we might almost ven- 
ture to challenge the supporters of this 
New Act to shew us one case of Nul- 
lity of Marriage, pronounced for by the 
Ecclesiastical that was not a sub- 
ject of congratulation to all the true 
friends of the parties; and we should be 
ready to shew that these Nullities 
might have been prevented had due 
care been originally taken in all sus- 
icious cases, but which, fortunately 
or mankind, generally in some way 
or other, expose themselves. At any 
rate, it must be granted, that the ac- 
customed Marriage Laws of the whole 
Country were not to be altered with- 
out the greatest deliberation. Our 
Bishops calling to their assistance 
the heads of the Law, if necessary, 
would have been the fittest persons to 
—— in such a business. It daily 
esa subject of deep reproach to 
this Empire, that to gratify private 
views, its Laws are to be thus broken 
in upon, and the people saddled with 
some crude and ill-digested Act, like 
the one in question. We are therefore 
much indebted to our present Au- 
thor for making a complicated and 
cunibersome Law so very plain; and 
we heartily recommend his perform- 
ance to all our readers, who either 
wish to be married themselves, or may 
in that respect be instrumental in for- 
warding the honest views of others. 


—~@—- 

95. Memoirs of Owen Glendower, &c. By 
the Rev. Tho. Thomas, Rector of Aber- 
—_ §c. 8vo. pp. 240. Haverford 

est. 


THOUGH the man who could de- 
sire the division into three states of 
our happy island, would be evidently 
a great fool; yet the Wallace of Wales, 
he “who could call spirits from the 
vasty deep,” will ever be an interest- 
ing subject of history; and we are 

lad that we are able, through Mr. 
omas, to present # public life of an 
unphilosophical hero (perhaps, in his 
days, they could not spell the word un- 
philosophical), who indirectly served 
the purpose of his enemy, by nearly 
depopulating his country, and thus 
preventing future insurrection®. This 
sketch may be collated with Mr. Pen- 
nant’s interesting account. 


The father of Owen was Gryffyd 


* Nicolson says, that 200,000 men 
were sacrificed in his campaigns. 
Vyehan. 
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Vyehan. His mother was Elen, eldest 
daughter of oon Llewelyn, ap 
Owen, ap ihe , ai wtiyad! ap 
Gryffyd, a a > a 
Rhys, ‘ewdur, by his wife Elinor 
Gorh, datighter and heiress to Catha- 
rine, one of the daughters of Llewel- 
lyn last Prince of Wales, and wife to 
Philip ap Ivor of Iscoed. 

Owen was born either May 28, 
1354, or in -—_ in — _— first 
a (sa wis Owen) the pesti- 
— Wal . Holinshed relates, 
that his father’s horses were found, on 
the night of his birth, standing in the 
stables up to their bellies in blood. 
Trefgarn in Pembrokeshire (either the 
farm in the parish of S. Dogfaels, 
eight miles North from Haverford- 
west, or the parish of Trefgarn, only 
five miles from that town), was the 

ace of his birth. After receiving a 
iberal education, he entered the inns 
of court, and became a barrister; but 
afterwards relinquishing his - profes- 
sion, was made Scutiger to the unfor- 
tunate Richard II. 

*¢ His mansion, or rather palace, was si- 
tuate in the parish of Llansaintfraidd, in the 
ewmyd of Glynddyfidwy, Cantref-y-Barwo 
and county of Merioneth. Jolo Goch, the 
celebrated bard of this period, resident 
sometime at his court, gives the following 
description of the place, when it was in full 
splendour. Jolo, rather singularly, com- 

the seat to Westminster Abbey. It 
fad a gate-house, and was surrounded with 
a moat. It contained nine halls, each fur- 
nished with a wardrobe, filled with the 
clothes of his retainers, as Mr. Pennant 
imagines, according to the custom of those 
days. Near the house, on a verdant bank, 
was a wooden house, ene on ts, 
and covered with tile, which contained four 
; ts, each ee — two, de- 
8 to e ts. ere was & 
oeech in fate a cross, with several cha- 
pels.” P. 49. 


Besides these, there was a park, war- 
ren, pi house, mill, orchard, vine- 
yard, fish-pond, and heronry. ‘There 
was no porter, nor locks, nor bolts. 
Wine, ale, braget, white bread, and 
good cookery, abounded. 

In the of Richard II. Owen 
had recove law a common, call- 
ed Croesau, which lay between his 
estate and that of Reginald, Lord Grey 


of Ruthyn; but the latter, upon the 
succession of Henry IV. again usurped 
it, and Owen could obtain no redress. 

had been cha with the deli- 
ba Mac. a ccens 
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very of a summons to Owen from the 
King, to attend with his vassals in the 
Scotch Expedition, which summons 
Grey took care should not be delivered 
in time. Owen's non-appearance was 
construed into disaffection, and Grey 
seized his land. The Parliament, dis- 
regarding Owen's connexions, abili- 
ties, and valour, treated his remon- 
strances with insult. Glendower pre- 
— for revenge. Old prophecies of 
erlin and Aquila, that the Govern- 
ment should return to the antient Bri- 
tons, the deposal of Richard, hospita- 
lity and friendship, soon procured Owen 
adherents, and in the summer of the 
year 1400, he attacked the lands of 
Grey, and recovered his possessions. 
Here he would probably have ceased, 
if the King, taking the cause into his 
own hands, had not sent Lords Tal- 
bot and Grey to crush him, and sur- 
round his house. He o—— into 
the wood, soon raised a powerful army, 
and on Sept. 20, proclaimed himself 
Prince of Wales. To enumerate his 
battles is detail, would be beyond our 
contracted limits. He adopted a gue- 
rilla war, and retired to inaccessible 
fortresses in the mountains with per- 
fect fearlessness of treachery, for he 
did all this with only a revenue of 
300 marks,—a circumstance which 
sufficiently shows his extensive popu- 
larity. Even Welchmen studying the 
law in England joined his standard. 
Henry did not neglect the usual me- 
thods of resisting rebellion, by an over- 
powering force, and proclamations of 
amnesty to all but principals. Owen, 
encamped on Plinlimmon with only a 
detachment of one hundred and twenty 
men, devastated the marshes. The 
Flemings of Pembroke and Cardigan- 
shire, fifteen hundred strong, surround- 
ed pon wid Hye two hundred men, 
on Myn gant; but he cut his 
way through them, and they retreated, 
leaving the same number of dead as 
was the amount of Owen’s men. This 
victory, and his consequent fame, 
swelled his little army into a host; 
while that of the King was obliged to 
retreat through fatigue and famine. 
The appearance of a comet in 1402, 
was ge by the Bards as a favoura- 
ble omen ; and a new campaign threw 
Lord Grey, by means of an ambush 
near Ruthyn, into the hands of his 
enemy. he issue was, payment of a 
ransom of ten thousand marks, a sti- 
pulation 
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ulation of neutrality, and a marriage 
ween the newly-liberated Barog 


and Jane, third hter of Owen. 
The latter to ravage the 
country of his enemies, and antici- 


ted a march of Henry himself, be- 
‘ore he could assemble his forces, by 

a defeat of Sir Edm. Mortimer. 
Henry moved soon after in three grand 
divisions; but Owen, who knew the 
wise rule of standing on the defensive 
before an invading enemy, avoided 
battle, withdrew to the mountains, 
and deprived the English of the means 
of subsistence. A dishonourable re- 
treat followed; the Percies rebelled ; 
and Owen joined the coalition. He 
then assembled the estates of the Prin- 
cipality at Machynlaeth in Montgo- 
meryshire, and was formally crowned 
*«Sovereign of Wales.” 

David Gam, the Fluellen of Shaks- 
peare, and brother-in-law of Owen, a 
one-eyed man of surpassing bravery, 
attended the assembly ; and, from at- 
tachment to Saeaiodn. formed a 


plot to assassinate Owen ; but was de- 
tected and secured. 
Henry, fearful of the junction of 
his enemies, forced Hotspur into a 
remature action, while he prevented 


wen from uniting with that gallant 
rebel (only Owen’s first division hav- 
ing arrived), and thus preserved his 
crown, Owen directly afterwards re- 
treated*, continued his marauding 
warfare, and in 1404 formed an al- 
liance with Charles VI. of France, in 
which treaty he styled himself ‘* Owe- 
nus Dei gratia Princeps Wallie,” &c. 
He commenced the campaign of 1405 
by some signal captures of castles ; 
sustained a defeat by Richard Earl of 
Warwick, at Mynydd Cwmdu in 
Montgomeryshire; but soon rallying, 
overcame the Earl at Craig y Dorth, 
near Monmouth. The triumph was 
short-lived. Owen was soon after de- 
feated at Grosmount ; and his son also, 
with another army, at Mynydd-y-Pwll- 
Melyn in Brecknockshire. rted 
and harassed, he was obliged to seek 
an asylum in cayes and deserts. A 
French invasion promised him relief, 
but he kept up no communication, so 
as to be able to meet these troops im- 
mediately on their debarkation; but 
did afterwards join them at Tenby. 
The allies advancing into Worcester- 





* He is said to have seconaciead the 
action from a tree. 
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shire, took up their position at Wo- 
burg; lena dechining battle with Henry, 
again retreated into Wales, it being a 
maxim with Owen never to risk a ge- 
neral action. The French afterwards 
returned home. Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was in the mean time carrying 
on a successful warfare against the 
castles in the interest of Owen. A 
fresh reinforcement sent from France 
was partly surprised ; and the rest was 
of little service, as the inhabitants of 
Ystrad Towy revolted from Owen; the 
castles of Aberystwith and Harlech 
were retaken ; and Owen was restrict- 
ed to a marauding warfare, which, 
however, he made very pernicious. To 
take him was found impracticable, on 
account of his re posts among 
the mountains; and in the year 1415 
the King condescended to treat with 
him; but during the negociation, as 
ny aay Owen died, Sept. 20, 1415, 
at the house of one of his daughters,— 
whether his daughter Scudamore or 
Monington is uncertain, their respec- 
tive residences, Kentchurch and Mo. 
nington in Herefordshire, claiming the 
honour of being the p'ace of his inter- 
ment. 

The treaty was renewed with his 
son Meredydd ap Owen, Feb. 24, 
1416. 

Owen married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir David Hanmer of Flintshire, 
by whom he had the son above men- 
tioned, and others, whose fate is un- 
known. Mr. Thomas (p. 50) thinks 
it probable that they fell in battle; 
but Browne Willis says, that on their 
father’s death they fled into Ireland, 
and that one of them settling in Dub- 
lin, took the name of Baulf, or the 
Strong, and was ancestor to a respect- 
able Lenily in that city. His daugh- 
ters were ;—Isabel, married to Adda 
ap Jorworth Dhu ; Elizabeth, or Ali- 
cia, wife of Sir John Scudamore of 
Horn Lacy, and ancestrix of the Lords 
Visc. Scudamore; Jonet, wife of John 
Crofts of Croft Castle in Herefordshire ; 
Jane, wife of Lord Grey of Ruthyn; 
and Margaret, wife of Roger Moning- 
ton of Monin in Herefordshire, 
of which family there are direct de- 
scendants from Owen Glendower. 

From this account of the public life 
of Owen Glendower, it appears that he 
was an able statesman, and imcompa- 
rable leader of banditti, but not a ge- 
neral, technically understood, though 
fully capable of having been euch, if 
is 
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his country and situation had afforded 
him the means. His history affords a 
convincing proof of the enormous in- 
fluence of ism and superstition, so 
familiarly known as auxiliary to pa- 
triotism, under the reign of Edward I. 
The country stifl exhibits tokens of 
the devastations of Owen, only exceed- 
oe of the Civil Wars under 
© I. 


Mr. Thomias' won the St. David’s 
Prize Essay for 1816 ; but however we 
respect his’ merit and his principles, 
we regret the entanglement of his 
narrative, and the negligence of his 
style. There occur (but ofly in one or 
two places) some historical, mistakes, 
as Edward I. for Edward the elder, 
the Anglo-Saxon King; and Edward 
TI. for Henry LFF. 

The History is concisely continued 
to the landing of the French in 1797. 


—_Q-- 

96, The Hall of Hellingsley. 4 Tale. By 
Sir Egerton es, Bart. 8 vols, 12mo. 
Longman and 
IT is something for‘an Author to’ 

exercise and amuse *the fancy ;—it is 
much more to! instruct and elevate 
while he amuses. The Author of Wa- 
verley has shown to how high a strain 
the writer of tales and novels may rise. 
The present Tale has not many traits 
in common with those which proceed 
from the inexhaustible pen of that in- 
genious Author. It does not deal 
much in the colloquial, and the Writer 
concerns himself but little with tem- 
porary manners. Grave, melancholy, 
energetic, he seems to delight only in 
the grander emotions of the mind, in 
those feelings which belong to our uni- 
versal nature, in those moral axioms 
and reasonings which belong to all 
times and all countries. 

It is placed in the reign of King 
James]. The castle of an antient 
Baron; an old manor house; the bor- 
ders of a large forest ; woodland scenery ; 
brigandage ; ies; a succession of 
marvellous incidents ; all depending on 
each. other; and finally developed by 
one clue; all, in short, tending to 
the denouement, are calcula to 
keep the reader's interest unabated, 
from beginning to end. 

Sir Ambrose Grey, younger brother 
of Lord Grey of he Wye, was the 
owner and inhabitant of the Hall of 
Helv ¢but he spent a part of the 
year with his eldest brother at the he- 
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reditaty Castle of Wolstenholme; and 
introduced into this castle a young 
man of the name of Huntley, whom 
many persons suspected to he his na- 
tural son. Huntley now advancing 
into manhood, returned to a visit 
to his old tutor the Vicar of Cleeveley, 
sirwated close to Hellingsley. ‘The 
Rector of the next parish had married 
a sister of Sir Oliver Berkeley of Hard- 
ingville, an antient house, with whom 
the Greys had been for cénturies at 
feud. The Berkeleys of ee 
were now much declined in sple 
from the impoverishment caused 
one of Qoeen Elizabeth's visits to 
them. A daaghter of Sir Oliver had 
been educated by her aunt at the Ree- 
tory; and had often been the A a boo 
low of Huntley’s boyhood. Huntley 
now found her grown into a beautifal 
girl, and immediately felt an admira- 
tion and affection for her, to which he 
had before been a stranger. But from 
the moment that he could not disguise 
from himself the state of his feelings, 
he foresaw all the innumerable obsta- 
cles which must arise to the saccess of 
his attachment. The attachment was, 
however, mutual ; and’ it was confirm4 
ed by a visit to the house of a Mr. 
Scudamore in the same village of Hel- 


lingsley, where they passed some days 


together 

‘Here begins the mystery of superna- 
tural sounds, and other supernatural 
appearances; and here enters upon the 
stage Kate tae Gypsey, whose 
powerful and picturesque agency per- 
vades the whole story. Kate is not an 
aceidental personage, introduced for 
momentary effect; she is a necessary 
instrument, on whom all the events 
hinge. 

At the same visit is introduced Mr. 
Browne, a striking character, allied to 
the noble family of Cowdrgy, who 
forms another necessary link in this 
close-linked chain‘of narration. Alice 
Berkeley returns to her father at Hard- 
ingville; and here follows a thick- 
flowing flood of striking and disastrous 
accidents, which fill the first volume. 

Then Hantley, scarcely recovered 
from the attack of some unknown as- 
sassins, returns to Wolstenholme ; and 
occurrences here not less extraordinary 
and affecting fill-principally the second 
volume. 

At the commencement of the third 
volume, Alice Berkeley disappears 
from the Rectory; and an hue and 

cry 
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cry is raised after her. Huntley sus- 

ts Browne of having forcibly car- 
ried her off ;—assails him; and having 
forced him to a duel, is himself dan- 
gerously wounded. He at length re- 
covers; and Alice is under the dark of 
night a back senseless to the 

tory. By degrees she recovers her 
intellects; and relates that she had 
been carried off by gypsies, and had 
been immured in some dreary old 
mansion, which Huntley, by the few 
circumstances of description she could 
give. suspects to have been the Hail of 

ellingsley. 

Huntley again returns to Wolsten- 
holme. Giles Grey, the only son of 
the Lord Grey, dies, Sir Ambrose 
Grey commences his confession in his 
last illness, but dies before its conclu- 
sion. The Lord Grey dies. The right 
of succession remains in doubt. Kate 
the Gypsey again comes forward: she 
advises Huntley at a given hour and 
signal to visit the Hall of Hellingsley. 

e obeys. A female receives him in 
the old Library: and partly opens to 
him the history of his birth. ‘This 
female discovers herself to be the same 
whom he had so long known under 
the character of Kate the Gypsey., He 
is at length proved to be the son of,Sir 
Ambrose,—and not only the son by 
Elfrida Berkeley, aunt of Alice,—but 
the legitimate son; though Sir Am- 
brose had intended that it should have 
been a sham marriage, solemnized by 
a mock priest, and had gone out of 
life supposing Huntley to be illegiti- 
mate. All this had been effected 
by Kate in her fidelity to Elfrida Berke- 
ley. Huntley now having resumed the 
name of Grey, succeeds to the estate 
a peerage, and marries Alice Berke- 


ey. 

The Narrative is supported by that 

warmth of language which belongs to 

a poetical mind, and by those energetic 
life 


reflections which a life of tremendous 
les has generated. 
wo or three of the subordinate 
characters ought, perhaps, in strict 
keeping, to have been thrown some- 
what more into the shade. Such are 
especially Giles Grey, Geralda Berke- 
ley, and Susan Pembury. Giles Grey 
is struck out con amore, and rather too 
much eclipses Huntley. Geralda Berke- 
ley is an original, of most amiable and 
pa Fe cyunlities to which the same 
fault may be objected with reference 


stru; 
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to her sister, Alice, as to Giles Grey 
with reference to Huntley. 


97. The Liberal. The new Periodical Work 
I 


fiom Tialy. 

(We adopt with pleasure this article from 
our old literary favourite, the ‘ St. James's 
Chronicle.”) 

THIS so much puffed, and so long- 
— work, has just appeared 
hose who know any thing of litera 
gossip, are aware that ‘‘the Liberal” 
is the joint production of Lord Byron, 
the late Mr, Shelley, and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, ane some osher srenslated “ya 
neys; they are, t re, prepared for 
Seohenar and impurity A every kind 
to a certain extent, but we doubt that 
hey can anticipate all the atrocity of 
“the Liberal.” Let it give its own 

character— 

“<T know this is un; 

’Tis blasphemous ;”—— 
If, however, the work is wicked be- 
yond expectation, it is gratifying to us 
that its capacity of doing mischief is 
contracted by a stapidity greater than 
the best men could have - With 
the fullest conviction , of hefou- 
cault’s maxims that the ablest men 
are apt to become tedious when the 
talk about themselves, and with all 
the evidence of personal feeling spirt- 
ing out in every page; we are still at 
a ~ to account for Lord Byron’s be- 
coming so dull. 

The solution of the apparent mira- 
ele is perhaps to be fourid in the words 
of the Prophet, which, no doubt, ap- 
ply to intellectual excellence as well 
as temporal prosperity, ‘* Pride bringeth 
to destruction, and lewdness to decay.” 

As yet, we have been able to look 
through but one article, but that is the 
largest, and it ought to be the best, for 
it is manifestly the reply of the noble 
author of ‘‘ Don Juan” to the cutting 
introduction of the Laureate’s ‘* Vision 
of Judgment,” which stigmatised the 
**Satanic School” with an indelible 
brand. This also is called a ** Vision 
of Judgment,” and professes to be a 
parody upon Mr. Southey’s poem, but 
upon what pretence we are unable to 
say ; for it has not even Tom Errand’s 
resemblance to Beau Clincher ; it does 
not wear the same clothes, the style 
and metre being as dissimilar as possi- 
ble. The subject of the (so called) 
parody is the same as that of Mr, 
Southey’s pocm—the great account of 

George 
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the Third. After a great deal 
of the most shocking profaneness, we 
at length arrive at something, which, 
relating to human subjects, is less unfit 
for the public eye—the trial of the late 
King. After a long string of virulent 
drivelling against that sainted Monarch, 
put with great propriety into the Devil's 
mouth, the witnesses are called; they 
are Wilkes and Junius. Wilkes fights 
rather shy, and waves his own supposed 
injuries— 
** Wilkes (said the Devil) I understand all 
85 
You turn’d to half a courtier ere you died, 
And seem to think it would not be amiss 
- ‘To'grow a whole one on the other side 
Of Charon’s ferry. You forget that his 
‘Reign is concluded ; whatsoe’er betide, 
He won't be sovereign more: you've lust 
our labour, “es 
For at the best he will but be your neigh- 
The shade of Junius is then called 
in. He observes, 
* My charges record will outlast 
brass of his epitaph and tomb.” 
«* Repent’st thou not (said Michael), of some 
—_ ? something which may doom 
Thyself, if false, as him if true? Thou wast 
‘oo bitter—is it not so? in thy gloom 
Of passion?” <¢ Passion! (cried the Phan- 


tom dim) 
I lov’d my country, and I hated him. 
What I have written, I have written : let 
The rest be on his head or mine!” So 
spoke [yet, 
Old “* Nominis Umbra ;” and while speaking 

Away he melted in celestial smoke.” 

Then follows the author’s vengeance 
upon the Laureat. With great feli- 
city the author has selected Xenaleis, 
the fiend of lust and malignity, who 
may in some sort be called his Lord- 
ship’s patron demon, as the instru- 
ment of his vindictive feeling against 
Mr. Southey. The prose abridgments 
which carry on the story are from Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s paper : 

‘*A great cry for room is heard at this 
moment; and in comes the demon Asmo- 
deus with Mr, Southey upon his shoulders. 
The weight of the Laureate makes Asmo- 
deus angry.” — 

“« Confound the Renegado! I have sprain’d 
_ My left wing, he’s so heavy; one would 
think [chain’d. 
Tape, of Be works about his neck were 
_ But to = point : while hovering o’er the 





brin 
Of Skiddaw (where as usual it still rain’d) 
* P saw’s taper, far below me, wink, 
Aad stooping, caught this fellow at a libel— 
No less on History than the Holy Bible. 


The former is the Devil's and 
The latter yours, good Michael; so the 


Belongs to all of us, you understand, 
I snatch’d him up just as you see him 
hand : 


there, [ : 
And brought him off for sentence out of 

I’ve scarcely been ten minutes in the air— 
At least a quarter it can hardly be : 

I dare say his wife is still at tea.” 

‘* Michael as usual behaves with dignified 
composure, and will hear what the Poet has 
to say, who, not often able to get an au- 
dience below, commences with great ala- 
crity ; 

But ere the spavin'd dactyls could be spurr’d 

Into recitative, in great dismay 
Both cherubim and seraphim were heard 

To murmur loudly through their long ar- 


Tay; 
And Michael rose ere he could'get a word 
Of all his founder’d verses under way, 
And cried, ‘‘For God’s sake, stop, my friend! 
~  "twere best— ta 
Non Di, non homines—you know the rest.” 
A general bustle spread throughout the 


t ’ tion ; 
Which seem’d to hold all verse in detesta- 
The angels had of course enough of 
When upon service; and the ge 
Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long 
Before, to profit by a new occasion : 
The Monarch, mute till then, exclaim’d, 
«© What! what! [that !”” 
Pye come again? No mote—no more of 
««Such a tumult ensues, Michael is ob- 
liged to blow his trumpet to produce si- 
lence, and the Bard goes on :”— 
He said—(I only give the heads)—he said, 
He meant no harm in scribbling; "twas 
his way 
Upon all topics ; ’twas, besides, his bread, 
Of which he butter’d both sides ; ’twould 


oy S (dread) 
Too long assembly (he was | py to 
And take up rather more time a day, 


To name his works—he would but cite a few— 
“Wat Tyler” —« ymes on Blenheim” 
—** Waterloo.” 
He had written praises of a Regicide ; 
He had written praises of all Kings what- 


ever ; 
He had written for Republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 
For Pantisocracy he once had cried 
Aloud, a scheme Jess moral than ‘twas 
clever ; a 
Then grew a hearty Anti-jacobin— 
Had turn’d his pos hs em have turn’d 
his skin. 
He had sung against all battles, and again 
In their high praise and horys Yeo hed 
call’d 


Reviewing * ‘‘ the ungentle craft,” and then 
* See “ Life of H. Kirke White.” 
Becom 
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Become as base a Critic as e’er crawl’d— 


id, and pamper’d by the mea 
"Syfehom hi muse re morals had been 


. > 
He had written sand blak venbo;éndblentior 
And more of both than anybody knows. 


He had written Wesley's life: here turning 


ro 
To Sathan, “ Sir, I’mready to write yours, 
In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
With notes and preface, all that most al- 
lures 
The pi haser ; and there ’s no ground 
For feat, for I can choose’ my own re- 
viewers : 
So let me have the proper documents, 
That I may add you to my other saints.” 


Sathan bow’d, and was silent. ‘‘ Well, if 


Uy 
With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael? There are 
few [divine ; 
Whose memoirs could be render’d more 
Mine is a pen of all work; not so new 
As it was once, but I would make you 
shine [own 
Like’ your. own trumpet ; by. the way, my 






Ffas more of brass in it, aud is as well blown. , 


But talking about trumpets, here’s my Vi- 
sion AL F [shall 
Now you shall judge, all people; yes, you 
Judge with my judgment! and by my de- 
eision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or fall ! 
T settle all these things by intuition. 
Times present, past, to come, heaven, 
heh, and 


all, 
Like King Alfonso! When I thus see double, 
I save the Deity some words of trouble.” 


« He accordingly draws forth his MS. of 
‘ The Vision ;’ but the consequences’ are ex- 
tremely awful :""— 


Those grand heroics acted as a spell : 
The angels stopp'’d their ears and plied 
their pinions ; i; 


‘Fhe devils ran howling, deafen’d, down to 
The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own 
dominions— 
(For ’tis not yet decided where they dwell, 
And I leave every man to his opinions ;) 
Michael took refuge in his trump—but lo! 
His teeth — set on edge, he could not 
blow 


Saint Peter, who has hitherto been known 
For an impetuous saint, upraised his keys; 
And at the fifth line knock’d the poet down ; 
Who fell like Phaeton, but more at ease, 
fato his lake, for there he did not drown, 
A different web being by the Destinies 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, 
whene’er 
Reform shall happen either here or there. 
“Ta the midst of this confusion King 
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George happily contrives to alip into Hea- 
ven ; 9 

*¢ When the tumult dwindled to a calm, 
I left him practising the hundredth psalm.” 


We feel that some explanation ig 
necessary to justify the Extracts we 
have made from a work of the de- 
testable character of the Liberal; and 
perhaps we owe to Mr. Southey an 
apology, for pene in the present case 
selected a portion of the principal poem 
which may be supposed offensive to 
his feelings. With respect to the ob- 
jection arising from the general immo- 
rality of the work, it could be valid 
only if our forbearance could with- 
hold it from our Readers: and if such 
were the case, we would most wil- 
lingly decline the hateful task of 
drudging through all its misanthropy, 
impurity, and profaneness. But it is 
notorious, that no exertion of the pub- 
lic press, nor indeed of any other pub- 
lic functionary, ean prevent such works 
finding their way into every class of 
society. It is therefore our duty to 
palliate the evil which we cannot 
abate ; and we trust that we not only 
diminish, Mer Prceenr - the temp- 
tation to such outrages upon the mo- 
rals and religion of the country, but 
also limit the sphere of their malig- 
nity im am important degree, by se- 
lecting from them all their wit, and 
this we may generally do without 
giving currency to much of their 
wickedness: for luckily there is a gloom 
always supervenes the commission of 
great literary crimes, th h which 
the flashes of wit are rarely visible. 
We think if we can give in this way 
all the fun of such a publication as 
“The Liberal,” we separate the al- 
lurement from the poison, and in this 
respect discharge faithfully a public 
daty. 

It is unquestionably an affair of 
great delicacy, and therefore we are 
unwilling to omit any of the argu- 
ments which have determined us ; and 
we therefore once again beg to remind 
out Readers, that we are pledged to 
give all the humour of works of this 
class which we take up, in order to 
take away all excuse for buying what 
it is not In our power to suppress. 

With respect to Mr. Southey we 
must say, that in the Extract we have 
made, we have not been insensible to 
its injustice to the Writer, who stands 
next to Sir Walter Scott, and the 

oa great 
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*< great Unknown,”—if indeed they 
are not the same,—among the bene- 
factors to their country, who in the 
present age have contributed to the 
Innocent amusement, and moral im- 
rovement, of mankind: but we have 

driven to this because it was the 
only complete passage in the Poem, 
ascribed to Lord Byron, free from po- 
sitive blasphemy. And besides, hav- 
ing noticed Mr. Southey’s attack upon 
the Author of “* Don Juan *,”’ the jus- 
tice bio is “ due even on 

Byron calls upon us to give the reply. 
The pubis will thes have an op- 

portunity of deciding between the con- 
tending poets. From the Noble Lord, 
they will learn that Mr. Southey once 
entertained principles far more - 
lar than those which he now pro : 
like every young man of generous feel- 
ing, he thought once too well of the 
mass of mankind, and therefore imagin- 
ed the restraints of law and government 
needless; but those thoughts which 
are rarely developed in others, were in 
him rendered conspicuous by his ta- 
lents and his zeal. 

This is the amount of the charge 
against Mr. Southey; and against this 
he sets off that his accuser is no less a 
changeling than himself; that he aban- 
doned the Christian Religion for the 
religion of Childe Harold ; that he 
changed his disgust, at Mr. Moore's 
too warm painting, for a taste indi- 
cated by the incestuous ravings of 
Manfred ; ; that he resigned his respect 
for the free government of Britain, 
for a love of democracy which he has 
inculcated in theory, and a preference 
for Turkish or Austrian despotism, 
which he has manifested in practice ; 
that, once the admirer of Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, he has become the asso- 
ciate of the Cockney Bluestockings, 
and the panegyrist of Lady n; 
or to give one which comprehends all 
other degrees of metamorphosis and 
degradation, he has sunk from the sta- 
tion of an English nobleman, and the 
highest place in English literature, to 
be the calvaree o Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
the author of Juan, and a contri- 
butor to “The Liberal.” 

— @— 

98. The History of Modern Wiltshire. Hun- 
dred of Mere. } brs Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. Folio. pp. 228. London, Nichols 
and Son. 1822, 

WE have at length the satisfaction 


* See vol. XCI.i.342; vol. XCII. i. 61. 





to announce the publication of the 
Rorat Hunprep of Mere, which 
may be looked upon as the foundation- 
stone of a complete History of one of 
the most interesting Counties within 
our kingdom. It proves more exten- 
sive than we d have imagined, 
containing upwards of 200 pages. It 
is illustrated with seventeen plates, 
amongst which are some which have 
never before been engraved; viz. of 
Hugh Grove, beheaded in 1655, pro 
rege et lege; of the celebrated Lord 
Protector Somerset, and of his second 
wife Anne Stan ; of the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Edward Seymour, all most 
admirably engraved by Worthington ; 
also an excellent likeness of the Au- 
thor, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, by Meyer; 
and a picturesque view of the pm sak 
at Stourhead, by G. Cooke, &c. 8c. 

Want of room compels us for the 
present to be thus brief; but we can- 
not conclude without wishing the 
Author success in his useful under- 
taking; and we are happy to hear 
that the manuscript of the next hun- 
dred, Heytesbury (which will con- 
tain much interesting matter), is com- 
plete. 

Each Hundred will be sold separater 
ly, and form a complete work of it- 
self. 

99. New Guide to Fonthill. 

THE ‘“ New Guide to Fonthill” 
differs from Mr. Rutter’s “ Descri 
tion” chiefly in its arrangement, and 
in the leuntustion of a few seraps of 
prose and verse from the periodical 

rints. Indeed, both these professed 
Guides are hasty compilations, consist- 
wm, Saarse | of extracts from Storer’s 
a ription of Fonthill Abbey,” 
and from Mr. Christie's Sale Cata- 
logue, which was admirably compiled 
by the accomplished Auctioneer. The 
‘** New Guide,” however, has a very 
faithful engraving of the Abbey. We 
anticipate a rational and satisfactory 
account of the Abbey from Mr. Brit- 
ton’s work on the subject, which will 
be embellished with about 10 engrav- 
ings. We have seen some of the 
drawings, and can vouch for their 
beauty, as well as accuracy. Till this 
work appears we must be content to 
remain in ignorance of many import- 
ant circumstances connected with this 
singular edifice, 

Mr. Rutter has also announced a 
more extended work on Fonthill Ab- 


bey. 
. LITE- 
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Pertopicats iv THE Year 1822, 


By a Correspondent. 

In this age, when Periodical Publications 
are issued daily, weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly, from the Press; the vast number of 
which, and the extensive patro’ they re- 
ceive from the publick, demand a rather 
more conside share of our attention 
than perhaps has hitherto been directed to 
this branch of Literature. It is not to my 

nt purpose to enter into a discussion 

far periodical works are useful to the 
publick, but shall confine myself to give the 
reader a short and rapid sketch of the va- 
rious’ kinds which come more particularly 
under our notice. I have two reasons for 
doing this: my first and most principal is, 
—that this being done, it will enable poste- 
rity to form a pretty accurate opinion of the 
state of our Literature at this present time. 
My second reason is,—that it may be possi- 
ble some of my present readers will be inte- 
rested with account. To accomplish 
these, it is evident that strict impartiality 
should be displayed, truth rigidly adhered 
to, as well as a sufficient knowledge of the 
subject. To these I hope no complaints 
will be ur Being a disinterested, but 
attentive observer, I have the vanity to sup- 
pose I am qualified to the undertaking. 

The Gentleman's Magazine. It is almost 
needless to detail the character of this vene- 
rable Miscellany, being so well known, and 
60 likely to continue to be well known; but 
as I have undertaken my task, [ shall be 
pardoned going over this Bs gave unne- 
cessary _ my duty. grand object 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine is to re t 
in a fair and im Scene itera- 
ture of the day, er with the passi 
events which By at all likely to affect 
us at a future time. A detailed account of 
all that is interesting in Literature and 
Science, is given. One particular trait of 
this Magazine is, to bring to light, to res- 
cue from the mouldering pages of oblivion, 
those relicks of times, which must be 
interesting to all who desire to know what 
our ancestors were in their day and genera- 
tion. It is divided into four great divisions : 

inal Commmnications, Reviews, Histo- 
tical Chronicle, and an unrivalled Obituary ; 
thus forming a circumstantial record of all 
that is won preserving from the destruc- 
tive hand of Time. 

The Edinburgh Magazine. This Maga- 


zine has been established nearly eighty- 
three years. It was formerly called the 
Scots 


agazine, and was chiefly devoted to 
the drud: of Literature; but has within 
the last five years emancipated from its ori- 
= character, and is conducted much on 

same plan, and ie executed much in the 


same manner, as the other periodicals which 
are denominated purely literary. 


The Eu Magazine is to the 
reading of the wealthy Cit: it is abundant 
in anecdote, 


The Monthly Magazine. Sir Richard 
Phillips is the present conductor of this 
mt an Sg Its decided object is to im- 
prove the Sciences, and its principal com- 
munications are of that kind more likely to 
be useful and to interest the mechanic. It 
gives a short Review of new books. This 
publication has, perhaps deservedly, received 
considerable censure from the constant 
avowal of the political principles of its edi- 
tor, and dient oe ranked among the poli- 
tical publications of the day, does certainly 
not stand alone in this respect. 

New Monthly Magazne. The present 
series is entirely different both in its design 
and execution, from that which preceded it. 
One portion is devoted solely to literary sub- 
jects, and is edited by Mr. Campbell the 

t. The papers of which this department 
s composed are generally interesting, not 
from their intrinsic worth as being useful, 
or that can in any way benefit the commu- 
nity; but those who are fond of light 
reading, such as essays, poetry, and criti- 
cism, will find much in this work to delight 
their ry“ The second part is en- 
titled the Historical Chronicle, and forms 
an annual volume. 

Blackwood’s Magazine was begun at a 
time when periodical publications were ge- 
nerally confined to the detail of births, 
marriages, &c. to the entire exclusion of 
polite Literature. That it has wrought a 
reformation, must certainly be acknowledged, 
and from the respectability of its contribu- 
tors, men of t talent and learning, it is 
likely to sustain its character, and rival even 
the most successful of its contemporaries. 

The London Magazine out of the 
preceding work; its object is much the 
same, though it is widely different in its 
execution. It is supported by a class of 
men who are admi many for their pe- 
culiarities, but whose principles have been 
condemned by another and more formidable 
party. Lambe, Hazlitt, Montgomery, and 

> are among its pea The 
pa signed Eka are owledged gene- 
Fally to be the best in the work: FT wie 
entirely free from the scurrility and r- 
ism which are apparent th out some of 
the others, and more particularly those on 


the Fine Arts, Literary Criticism, and the 
Drama. 

The Literary Speculum is a 
interestii de- 
voted ny es subjects. The essays, of 
which the greater part of this work is ie 
ed, are written with considerable me sap | 

an 


and 
Publication. It is 
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and talent. It likewise embraces reviews of 
new books, but which, from the narrow li- 
mits of the publication, are necessarily con- 
fined to mere notices. Each Number con- 
tains a critical paper on the Fine Arts. 

The Edinburgh Review. This work is de- 
voted principally to the higher walks of Li- 
terature, and contains sometimes papers of 

merit. 

The Quarterly Review is conducted much 
in the same way as the ing work, with 
a ss merit and : a though yh | 

inciples. In Religion, it upholds 
an "of the ig s00c} of England, In Poli- 
ticks, it is a steady friend to the existing 
Government. 

The New Edinburgh Review is a work 
evincing much talent, and in Aad opinion, 
likely, at some future period, to supersede 
the old Edinburgh. It is certainly more 
interesting to the general reader, as em- 
bracing a greater variety of subjects, and 
those not on such abstruse principles. This 
work was formerly published monthly, en- 

titled ‘The Edinburgh Monthly Review.’ 

Besides those above alluded to, there are 
—, other ape og _ 
written supported by a parti 
of individuals. hee 
The Christian Observer is conducted on 
moderate Calvinistic oe Cle and circu- 


The E ramon j Aawernge is _ for 
those who are denominated Independents ; 
as is the New Evangelical Magazine ; the 
former one enjoys e large share of public 


patronage. s 

The Methodist’s Magazine circulates solely 
among those who call themselves followers 
of Mr. Wesley. 

There are six or seven periodieal Publi- 
cations, which circulate among the medical 
profession. 

The Medical and Physical Journal, and 
the Medical Repository, are published month- 
ae and are by che 1 members of the 

y are composed of Original 
eam en unications, Reviews, and M In- 
telligence. 

Medical Intelligencer contains a kind 
of synopsis of all the medical essays, reviews, 
&e. wherever scattered. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review is the 
only publication we have of the kind; the 
principal aim of which is to give analytical 
and impartial reviews of all medical publica- 
tions: it is published quarterly. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal is like- 
wise published quarterly, and is conducted 
on the same plan as the monthly journals. 

Two volumes of Transactions of the Me- 
om. Chirurgical Society are annually pub- 

The Gazette of Health is published month- 
ly, but is too unimportant for further notice. 

Gant. Mac. October, 1822. 
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The British Critic notices principally reli- 
gious publications, and is supported by the 
Cc le 

The Eclectic Review is hig poli gg 
vinistic principles, and Whig iticks ; it 
coostatel thnaeg Dissenters of all kinds. 

The Monthly Review has been established 
a considerable period, and is remarkable 
for its general liberality. 

The Drama contains articles only that are 
connected with the 

The Lady's Magazine, Ladies’ Monthly 
Museum, La Belle Assemblée, are, as their 
titles indicate, to the Ladies. 

are four literary newspapers 
lished weekly; viz. Literary Gazette, 
rary Chronicle, Museum, and Literery 2 Re- 
gister. This last-mentioned publication is 
only half the price of the Gazette and Mu- 
seum, and contains, for such a work, some 


very —' rs, more a on 
the Fine Arts. ‘Lisi 


Our ieee has omitted to notice 
the following well-established Publications : 


Quarterly. 

The British Review is conducted with 
much spirit, and contains many good arti- 
cles on general subjects of Literature and 
Politicks. ae 

The Retrospective Review, w recalls 
to recollection many valuable works, ac- 
companied by appro; critiques. 

Valpy’s Classical Journal fully gree 
with its title, and is re with erudition 
from the pens of ae correspond- 
ents from every part of Europe. 

The Journal of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, conducted by W. T. Brande, esq. 
F.R.S. Professor of Chemis othe boos 
ra is also enriched 

Mr. Parkes, author of he “ tae 
Cutechiom,” and other writers of distin- 
guished talent. 

Monthly Publications. 

Dr. Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine and 

Mr. he eg -e of Arts are pay ho 


of ster merit, oe and 
they con a ae Set public 
well deserve. 


The Anti-Jacobin Review. The title of 
this Publication designates the principles it 
is intended to support. 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts contains 
=n and an amusing variety of in- 


The Sporting Magazine treats of subjects 
acceptable to a large circle of country gen- 
tlemen. 

The New European Magazine, The Month- 
ly Censor, and a series of monthly essays, 
called os So 
in a state of pro 


A French Maguine bas been published 
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in London a few months, entitled Le Mu- 
sée des Variétés Littéraires. 





Periopycat Press, &c. or France. 


The following particulars respecting the 
French Press, may be gratifymg to our 
ans 


There are at Paris, 79 printi: ; 
18 lith hic presses; 38 letter-found- 
ries; 616 ksellers; 84 dealers in se~ 
cond-hand books; 201 bookbinders; 16 
book-stitchers; 2 book repairers; 390 
copper-plate engravers; 11 wood-cutters ; 
17 map-engravers; 17 form-cutters; 17 
die-engravers; 9 music-engravers; 127 
copper-plate presses; 140 print-sellers ; 
11 map-sellers; 50 music: sellers ; 43 whole~ 
sale stationers; 9 pasteboard manufac- 
turers; 6 stained paper manufacturers; 4 
parchment manufacturers; 6 manufacturers 
of printers’ ink ; 4 press-makers; 2 joiners 
for presses ; 3 dealers in printing tools, 

Daily and other Periodical Publications. 

Political Journals (11.)—Moniteur ; Ga- 
zette de France; Journal de Paris; Con- 
stitutionnel; Journal des Débats; Cour- 
rier Frangais; Quotidienne; Journal de 
Commerce; Drapeau Blanc; L’Etoile du 
Soir ; Régulateur. 

Advertisers, 4. 

Half periodical Works, (10.)—L'Ami de 
la Religion; le Défenseur; Letters Cham- 

noises ; Lettres Normandes ; |’Intrépide ; 
"Observateur ; l’Organisateur ; le Parochute 
Monarchique ; le Pilote Européen; O Con- 
temporaneo. 

Religious Journals, (3.)—Chronique Re- 
lig.; Archives de Christianisme au 19 Sjé- 
cle; Annales Protestantes. 

Scientific Journals, (9.)—Annales das 
Sciencias, das Artes, e das Letras; Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique; Annales des 
Mines; Annales Encyclopédiques; Annales 
Francaises des Sciences et des Arts; Bib- 
liothéque Physico-Economique; Bulletin 
des Sciences ; Journal de Physique, de Chi- 
mie, d'Histoire Naturelle, et des Arts; Jour- 
nal des Savans. 

Literary Journals (15.)—Bibliographie 
de la France; Annales de la Littérature et 
des Arts; Archives de la Littérature et des 
Arts; Conservateur Littéraire ; Courier des 
Spectacles, de la Littérature, et des Modes ; 
Galignaui’s Repertory of English Litera- 
ture; Hermes Classique; Journal Général 
de la Littérature de la France; Ditto de la 
Littérature Etrangére ; Journal des Théa- 
tres, de la Littérature, et des Arts; le Ly- 
eée Francois ; le Mercure Royal; la Minerve 
Littéraire; Revue Encyclopédique; Ta- 
blettes Universelles. 

Journals relative to Law and Jurispru- 
dence, 22. 

Medical Journals, 14. 

Journals for Aris and Professions, (12.) 
Among which are, Annales du Musée et 


de l’Ecole des Beaux Arts; Mémvires du 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle. 


Journals for Education (3.) — Journal 
d’Education ; un Quart d’Heure de Lecture ; 
Journal des Villes et des Campagnes. 

ical Journals, (2.) — Annales 
(Nouvelles) des Voyages, de la Géographie, 
et de I’Histoire ; Journal des Voyages, Dé- 
couvertes, et Navigations Modernes. 

Journals of Fashions, (2.)—Journal des 
Dames et des Modes; l’Observateur des 
Modes. Me 

In the De mts, there are Public 
Libraries 25, with above 1,700,000 vols. ; 
of which Troyes has 50,000; Aix, 72,670; 
Marseilles, 31,500; Dijon, 36,000; Be- 
sancon, 53,000; Toulouse, 30,000, and 
20,000 ; Bordeaux, 105,000 ; Tours, 30,000; 
Grenoble, 42,000 iy Somty 34,000; Stras- 
burg, 51,000; mar, 30,000; > 
106000; Le Mans, 41,000; Yeculien 
40,000; Amiens, 40,000.—613 printing- 
offices ; 26 lithographic SS, 5 
letter-foundries; 1025 booksellers; 192 
paper manufactories. 





Tue Roya Lisrary, or Bistioruzgus 
pu Roi, Paris. 

This Institution is in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu. Strangers are naturally well 
to observe the nt facility of access to 
all the public institutions at Paris, and Eng- 
lishmen are yery apt to make comparisons 
between this Library and the British Mu- 
seum extremely unfavourable to the latter. 
It is true, at Paris, an immense number of 
people ». Ap seen seated Bn. tables 
reading with great apparent dili 9 
it is ~ nece aye for a boh we be 
accommodated ;—but the moment that de- 


4 


greatest attention all those to whom books, 
&e. are delivered*, so that the reader, if 
he is a timid man, or if his feelings are very 
delicate, knowing that he is an object of 
suspicion, and that he is looked upon as 
something very nearly approaching to an 
incipient thief, feels he misery of hi i 
tion so forcibly, that rather than submit to 
this dreadful state of surveillance, he fore- 
goes every advantage that he might obtain 
from the liberality of the institution. But 
this is not all; he is reminded, by another 
rule, that the porters at the gate watch 
with the greatest attention all those who 
either go in or come outt. There is some- 


* Les employ?s sont tenus de surveiller 
avee le plus grande attention les personnes 
aux quelles ils ont confié quelque livre, &e. 

+ Les portiers surveillent exactement les 
personnes qui entrent et sortent. 
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thing in the spirit and execution of these 
rules so ding to the finer feelings of a 
man of letters, and particularly to an Eng- 
lishman, that although he feels perfectly 
satisfied that his motives are pure, yet he 
cannot subject himself to this humiliating 
state of watchful suspicion. The conse- 
quence is, that very few strangers are seen 
at the Library, and the boasted freedom of 
admission is limited to those whose sympa- 
thies have been accustomed to the tender 
anxieties of a French police. 

At the British Museum the facility of 
admission is somewhat more restricted. It 
is, however, only to be acquaint- 
ed with one of the officers, or to make an 

ication to the trustees. The student is 

admitted, as men of literary pursuits 

to be, - is bine ex to this 
fretful watchi restraint. 

The catalog at Paris and London bear 
no comparison. At the British Museum a 
book is described in every possible form, as 
to its contents, the name of the author, the 
name of the subject on which he treats, &c. 
Not so at Paris. One manuscript catalogue 
is all the reference to which you have access, 
and this is a matter of extreme difficulty ; for 
if the assistants eg <r in your hands, 

rally take it from you, and ask 
= - 8 want : besides it is placed 
behind the seat of the Director, and is not 
to be obtained without deranging him. If 
you want a History of Lyons, for instance, 
and request one of the assistants to give you 


_an antient history of that city, he will ask 


whose History of Lyons you want? to 
Thich you rages A ahile’ inemediately to re- 
ply; and the consequence is, that you get 
none at all; for either he is igno- 
rant himself, or he is unwilling to assist 
you: and without exception they are the 
rudest set of people in existence. The Di- 
rector Van Praet is an honourable excep- 
tion; he is a gentleman and a man of lite- 


. ature; and an application to him is receiv- 


ed with indulgence, and acknowledged with 
immediate attention. The rude and almost 
insolent conduct of the assistants detracts 
considerably from the advantages of this li- 
beral institution; for, without a s 
knows precisely the name of the work, and 
can express it in tolerably good French, he 
will be very certain to meet with disappoint- 
The ish | t needs be 

ish language must n un- 
known in this learned establishment, as the 


English books occupy s laces in the 
be Se they exe hequently rer under 
the Christian instead of the surname of the 
author. The consequence is, that John, 
Thomas, and William, are authors of un- 
common and voluminous celebrity. An Eng- 
Jishman must be acquainted with the Chris- 
tian name of his author, if he hopes to meet 
with his works. 

The following illustrations of the cata- 


logue may serve as examples of their pro- 
found knowledge of the English language, 
—they are taken at random : 

An author appears here unknown in Eng- 
land, called Herself, under the letter H. ; 
and this designates ‘The Memoirs of Le- 
titia Pilkington, written by herself.” Ano- 
ther book is titled as follows: **The fol- 
lowing Dialogues are with the highest es- 
teem and gratitude,’’ 1 vol. The title-page 
has most probably been lost, and this ap- 
pears to be a part of the Dedication. But 
this extreme ignorance in a literary institu- 
tion could not occur in England. 

There are several English books of value 
in the Library, most of the antient county 
histories, Dugdale’s works, Stow’s Lon- 
don, &e. &e. These are principally to be 
found under the letter N. But as there are 
no distinct catalogues, nor any classification 
of books written in foreign languages, the 
attempt to discover an English work is ne- 
cessarily a task of toil and application. 

Altogether, this esablidinind, with its 
boasted freedom of access, cannot be com- 
ee ageas the British Museum. At the 

» every person who enters is looked 
upon with suspicion, he is treated with a 
tone of insolent rudeness, and he is watched 
by a squadron of police officers with lynx- 
eyed ess, and when he departs he 
must be very careful that his pockets do not 
invite the scrutiny of the porter. All these 
ungentlemanly restraints on literary re- 
search necessarily drive away those whose 
feeli have any remains of sensibility. 
The class of students who are seated at long 
tables with a profusion of oblong spitting 
boxes, are not of the most inviting appear- 
ance, and a seat at their tables does not 
seem to be either inviting or desirable. 


S. Z. 





Ready for Publication. 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1822. By the 
Rev. C. Benson. They consist of a series 
of Discourses on Scripture Difficulties, di- 
vided into two parts. Part I. contains an 
Enquiry into the origin, existence, and in- 
terpretation of Scripture Difficulties in ge- 
neral; and Part II. an Elucidation of some 
historical and moral Difficulties in the Book 
of Genesis. 

A Selection of the Odes or Ghazels of the 
Persian Poet Hafiz, with poetical and prose 
translations. By the Rev. Mr. Orman, of 
Mildenhall. I¢ will be accompanied with 
copious notes, and a vocal to each 
ghazel ; a biographical account of Hafiz will 
be prefixed, ther with a short account 
of & nature of Persian versification, and an 
epitome of Persian mar. 

Sixty Antient lads, translated from 


the Spanish, with notes and illustrations. 

By Mr. J. G. Locxnarr. 
Travels in the Northern States of Ame- 
Tica, particularly those of New England _ 
ew 
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New York. By Timorny Dwigur,S.TD. 
llege ; Avu- 


pent mpg nc e Yale, 
x of ** tem Theology, e}s 

A naw ‘Toesletion off te Book of the 
Ecclesiastes, with notes critical and expla- 
natory. By the Rev. Geo, Hotpen, M.A. 

Mr. Britron’s concluding Number, be- 
ing the fifth, of Canterbury Cathedral, con- 
taining much historical and biographical de- 
tail ing to this noble edifice. 

No. I. of the Napoleon Anecdotes, illus- 
trating the mental energies of the late Em- 
peror of France ; and the Character and Ac- 
tions of his contemporary Warriors and 
Statesmen. 

The Life of Ali Pacha of Janina, Vizier 
of Epirus, surnamed Aslon, or the Lion. 
From various authentic sources. 

Gleanings and Recollections to assist the 
Memory of Youth. By a Parent. 

Mr. Puots’s Sixth and concluding Num- 
ber of Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
consisting of 18 engravings. 

Observations on the ans and Cure of 
Glandular Diseases, especially those deno- 
minated Cancers, and on the too frequent 
use of Mercury, strongly recommended to 
the serious consideration of every individual. 
By Sir Cuarves Aupis, Senior Surgeon of 
the New Finsbury Dispensary, late Surgeon 
for Prisoners of War at the Depot of Norman 
Cross, &c. &c.—An Institution for the Cure 
of Glandular Diseases was established in 
1820, President, the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury; Vice-Presidents, Vis- 
count Cranborne, Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Sir E. B. Sandys, &c. &c. Subscriptions 
are received by Sir Charles Aldis, the Sur- 
geon and Founder of this Institution, Nel- 
son-square, Blackfriars Road; to whom all 
letters relative to this Institution are direct- 
ed. 


Preparing for Publication. 

AT. hical and Genealogical His- 
tory of the Hundred of Taunton-Dean and 
the surrouuding Parishes, in the County of 
Somerset. By Mr. Savace. 

Architectural Lllustrations of London, 
embracing Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Views of the principal and most interesting 
Buildings in hws British Metropolis. 

Sketches of Field Sports as followed by 
the natives of India, with Observations on 
the Animals. Also an Account of many of 
the Customs of the Inhabitants and natural 
Productions, in’ rsed with various Anec- 
Poe pay t - ej erm Asoph Ul 

s style ing and Cha- 
racter, a Beseription of Snake Cotchony and 
their Method of curing themselves when 
bitten. 

Messrs. Colburn and Co. in conjunction 
with Messrs. Bessange and Co. have con- 
tracted for the purchase of the genuine Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, dictated by himself dur- 
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gular Journal of his conversations with Na- 
poleon, during the whole time he remained 
at St. Helena. This Journal, which was 
seized with the Count’s other papers, has 
been restored lately to the British Govern- 
ment, and will very shortly be published. 

We understand that some very carious 
Memoirs of the French Court will shortly 

from the pen of the late Madame de 
Gam the first Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the late Queen Marie Antoinette, and Di- 
rectress of the celebrated establishment of 
Ecouen under Napoleon. 

Mr. Wo. Davis is preparing fresh mate- 
rials for a Second Journey round the Library 
of a Bibliomaniac, upon the same jy as 
his former Journey.—Mr. D. would feel ob- 
liged by the contributions of really useful 
and curious information. 

A new Poem from the pen of Mr. Tuo- 
mas Moore, entitled The a of the An- 

Is, founded, as the epigraph shows, on 
x apocryphal book of Enoch, of antedilu- 
vian 


Some Remarks on Southey’s Life of Wes- 


¥" new Novel, entitled Isabella. By the 
Author of ‘* Rhoda,” “‘ Plain Sense,” &e. 

Popular Stories, translated from the Kin- 
derund Haus-Marchen, collected by Messrs, 
Grimm, from oral tradition, in different 
parts of Germany. 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings and 
Queens of Great Britain, to be engraved in 
the chalk manner by Mr. R. Coorer, from 
the most authentic originals. To be pub- 
lished in Numbers, each containing four 
Portraits. 

The Adventures of Mark Macrabin, the 
Cameronian, in which it is intended to ex- 
hibit a faithful picture of the national cha- 
racter of the people of the Scottish low- 
lands. By Attan Cunnincuam, the Au- 
thor of ‘* Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” &c. 

Truth against Falsehood, or Facts op- 
posed to Fiction, in a series of Letters ad- 
dressed to Douglas, the Author of ‘* No 
Fiction.” By Lerevre. 

The First Number of a new Monthly 
Work, called The Knight Errant. 

Outlines of Character. 


It must gratify every friend to the pro- 
gress. of human reason to learn, that not- 
withstanding the difficulties so long eonsi- 
dered insuperable, a glorious change is 
effecting in British India. ‘The free press 
of Calcutta has operated most powerfully in 

ing the most inveterate and revolting 
abuses. The effect of seven native presses 
at work in that gpeet city has bean je War » 
over Hindoo superstition in its s hold. 
~~~ 
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suaded to sacrifice himself to the Idol. 
now talk of removing the Rath to a more 
central situation. wily oan have 
sagaci to perceive must 
so ie teat f their anes su- 
i nd t a $ 
> yy ae 
i . To the glory of our Indian Ad- 
ministration, a large portion of the popula- 
tion of Bengal are receiving the rudiments of 
an improved system of education, while 
thousands of e tary works are circu- 
lating throughout our empire. Even Hin- 
doo women, against whom widowhood, and 
consequent burning alive, are denounced for 
— > Alphabet, and who must not 
read the Veda under pain of death, have 
placed their daughters at the public schools. 

Several curiosities have been discovered 
in taking up the flooring over the Cloisters 
at Magdalen College, Oxford; among which 
were some stuall leaden pieces, probably 
commemorative of Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to the University. On the obverse are a 
Rose and Crown, with the letters E. R. 
Round it is the legend ‘‘God save the 
Quene.” reverse is a spread eagle. 
Several Abbey tokens have been found in 
excellent preservation, also some curious 
coins, and a few old letters addressed to the 
antient inhabitants of the rooms. One is 
directed to the celebrated Mr. Peter Hey- 
lin, Fellow of Magdalen, and is dated 1627. 

The subject announced by Dublin Trinity 
College, for the Vice-Chancellor’s Prizes, 
at the ensuing commencement is— Bri- 
tish Generosity to Irish Distress.” 

From the collections in the Paris Mu- 
seums, M. Humboldt estimates the known 
species of plants at 56,000, and those of ani- 
mals at 51,700; among which are 44,000 
insects, 4,000 birds, 700 reptiles, and 500 
mammalia. In Europe live about 400 spe- 
cies of birds, 80 mammalia, and 30 reptiles ; 
and in the opposite Southern zone, on the 
Cape, we find likewise almost five times 
more birds than mammalia. Towards the 
equator, the ion of birds, and parti- 
cularly of reptiles, increases considerably. 
According to Cuvier’s enumeration of fos- 
sil animals, it appears that in antient periods 
the globe was inhabited much more by mam- 
mths following Courses of Lectures will 

‘ourses res w 
be delivered in the ensuing season at the 
Surrey Institution: 1. On the ae and 
Utility of Literary Institutions, by James 
Jennings, esq. on Friday, Nov. 1, at seven 
o’elock in the evening 2. On 
Chemistry, by Goldswort as esq. 
3. On Music; by W. Crotch, Mus. D. Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Oxford. 


and Science. 


4. On Pneumatics and 
Woodward, esq. early in 1823. 

Mr. J. B.’Say has his inten- 
tion to establish, about the beginning of 
November, at his house, No. 92, Rue du 
Faubourg St. Martin, at Paris, a Series of 
Conversations on Political Economy, for 
the benefit of those gentlemen who may 
wish to acquire a more extended knowledge 
of that interesting science. 

Porutation or THE Wortp. 

According to a Statistical Chart published 
in a Ni litan Journal, the universal popu- 
lation ‘of the Globe is 632 millions, * oof 
subdivided—172 millions in Europe ; 330 
millions in Asia; 70 millions in Africa; 40 
millions in America; and 20 millions in the 
other parts. 

Estimate by approximation—In Europe : 
Births, per annum, 6,371,370; per diem, 
17,453 ; hour, 727; minute, 62; tT. 

Deaths per annum, 5,058,822 ; per diem, 
13,860; hour, 577 ; minute, 66 ; second, 1. 

In the universe—Births per annum, 
23,407,407; per diem, 64,130; hour, 
2,672; minute, 148; second, 8. 

Deaths per annum, 19,588,235; per 
diem, 50,927; hour, 2,122; minute, 135 ; 
second, 7. 

Persons arrived et the age of one hun- 
dred.—In 1800, according to Larrey, there 
were at Cairo 35 individuals who had at- 
tained to the age of 100 and upwards. In 
Spain, in the last age, were to be seen at 
St. Jean de Page, a town of Gallicia, 13 old 
= - teh wellness To 
the oldest 127; their made together 
1499 years. England te aanolill accounted 
to contain 3,100 individuals of 100 years 
old. At the commencement of the present 
century, there were in Ireland 41 individuals 
from the age of 95 to 104, in a population 
of only 47,000 persons. In Russia, a- 
mongst 891,652 » in 1814, there were 
3,581 individuals of from 100 to 132 years 
of age. In H » the family of Jean 
Ruvin has furnished  dfrenl le of the most 
extraordi longevity. e father lived 
172 years, his wife 161 ; they were 
married for 142 years ; the youngest of 
their children was 115. 

Daniel Bernaulli calculated that the ino- 
culation of the small pox has been the 
mears of prolonging human life by three 
years, and the new observations of Duvillard 
gave the same result from Vaccination. 

By the late returns it appears, that in 
England there are 294,088 females more 
than males—in Wales, 16,464—in Scot- 
land, 126,352—ms a total in Great 
Britain of 434,904—almost half a million 
ladies fair, doomed by the unlucky course 
of nature to single blessedness—which is 
rendered worse by the waste occasioned by 
at least one huadred and fifty thousand in- 
flexible bachelors ! 
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Tue Heviorrore, a New Instrument. 


When Professor Gauss was engaged in 
1820 at Luneberg, in trigonometrical ob- 
servations, to combine the Hanoverian with 
the Danish triangles, he perceived that when 
he directed his telescope towards the steeple 
of St. Michael’s Church at Hamburgh, 
which was seven German (thirty-two Eng- 
ae | miles distant, ~ — nope’ window 
in the upper of it reflected the image 
of the ee him, and thus impeded 
him in his operations. This gave him the 
idea of using the sun’s light for signals, by 
catching it with a mirror, and reflecting it 
to the to which a signal was to be 
given. He made a calculation of the strength 
of the sun’s light, and of the diminution it 
suffers in the atmosphere ; from which it 

that a sme mirror, two or three 

inches in diameter, was sufficient to reflect 

the sun’s image to the distance of ten or 

more German miles. This is the Helio- 
» described to be of great im 


in the measuring of large dhe og and as 
i to the hitherto 
employed. consisted in placing or 
fastening by night several Argand lamps, 
with reflectors, at those places which it was 
intended to observe from a great distance. 
This measuring by night is very inconveni- 
ent, and y Bgl the light of the lamps is 
much too faint to be always seen at the dis- 
tance of several miles through a telescope. 
The inventor of the Heliotrope, on the other 
hand, had full proof of the great advantage 
to be derived from it, when he was last 
year on the summit of the Brocken Moun- 
tain, to determine the three corners of the 
triangle for measuring the meridian of the 
North of Germany; on which occasion 
Professor Gauss gave signals with this in- 
strument to his assistants, stationed at 14 
German miles from him, upon the Insel- 
bergh, in the forest of Thuringia. But the 
great use of the Heliotrope is not confined 
to such operations. It will be found greatly 
to excel the telegraph for giving signals, 
and in time will probably supersede it [pro- 
vided the Professor could insure the per- 
of the sun]. As the re- 
image of the sun is visible at so 
great a distance, the signal stations mey be 
much fewer. Lng a of = it is like- 
wise more simple, it being merely necessary 
alternately to shew and ~ hide mirror ; 
the intervals, measured by a stop watch, 
are the signals. 


AScERTAINING THE LonGITUDE. 


An ingenious instrument has been in- 
vented by Mr. Harley, of the Chain Pier 





at Trinity, for ascertaining the longitude. 
It has been submitted, we undertand, to six 
naval officers, who concur in opinion that 
it will completely answer its intended 
s on land, or at sea in calm weather : 
ut they are decided in opinion of the im- 
practicability of using it at sea in stormy 
weather, owing to the violent motion to 
which it will be subjected: this objection, 
however, if it cannot be obviated, must ap- 
ply to all other instruments of a similar de- 
scription. Mr. Harley has taken his instru- 
ment to London, to be there inspected. 
The reward offered for the discovery of a 
complete instrument for ascertaining the 
longitude is, we believe, 20,000/. 


Stream CarriaGe. 


The steam-carriage of Mr. Griffith is very 
ingeniously constructed. The inventor has 
been assisted by the eminent mechanicians 
Bramah and Artzberger. The structure is 
altogether in length twenty-seven feet, of 

ich seven are occupied by the boiler and 

for motion. The steam is formed 
in tubes, one inch and a half to three 
inches in diameter, and no more water is in- 


water will serve for at least eight hours. 
The safety valves are calculated for 50 
pounds the square inch ; the whole - 
ratus has been proved at 200 pounds. 
steam from the safety valves and the cy- 
linders is condensed in flat copper tubes, 
and reconducted to the reservoir.—The ap- 
paratus is ingeniously suspended, so as to 
be unhurt by the motion of the wheels. 
The whole is so constructed that the ho- 
rizontal ition will be >» severe 
shocks atoided, and the ae en- 
abled to make, in turning the carriage, a 
larger segment than the i The car- 
at 





inner. 
riage may be made to stop or 

the wish of the conductor, who sits in front, 
and, by means of a bevel pinion, directs the 
carriage. There are two rates of velocity 


es of diffe: diameters. 
Met me erably level the will 
be five miles and an eighth an hour. 

the acelivity is iderable, it will be re- 
reduced to ing above two miles an 
hour: and on going down hill it will be 
controlled a mechani 

the wheels. The weight of Gedadn dodanie 


cluding » water and fuel, will be 
only a ton and a half. It will carry three 
tons of merchandize and passengers—With 
this load it is expected to go at the rate of 
five miles an hour, or an 100 miles in 20 
hours on ordinary roads.—Should it 4 
ceed, 
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ceed, it will be the greatest triumph ever 
gained in mechanics, and be invaluable to 
to commerce and agriculture. 

Mr. Hoffmann, a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of f Warsaw has discovered a new ap- 

It consists of a 

ve bobaiadienteonbae on the feet, 
giving resemblance to those of a fowl swim- 
ming. With the assistance of this machine 


the most i can save themselves 
in the most torrents. It cannot but 
be of great utili apace » and 
in the removal of troops from one side of a 
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river to the other. The result of ex 
monte pooves thes 180 steps oan bo wake by 
&@ person using it in a minute. 


How to distingwish Oxaric Acip (which is 
@ poison) from Epsom Sur. 
There is a very simple way of satisfyi 
one’s self that the deep tuck soho aden 
not Oxalic Acid.—Taste one drop 


Ra age ge ce poe crystals, and 
it be 


Oxalic Acid, it will be found er- 
sour, like all acids. The taste of 
Epsom Salt is saline, and quite different. 


New Litsocrapuic Printine Passs. 





The above Li 
has been invented 
Martineau, Engineers, and from the sim- 

icity of its agg oe and consequent 

ness of we are informed, 
little more alt the cost of the ma- 
chines hitherto in use, it oo 
tend the use of Li 
amateurs and printers. ve or 
examined this press, in eet of the 
high opinion entertained of it by one of the 
first mechanics in this country, and as far as 
we are enabled - {udee, 2. omnes Ss 

1 e of the simplicity, yet effi- 
—. ty: aye hine. To eho, a. are 
alehee amateurs, or more deeply interested 
in the art, we recommend an inspection of 
this Press, at the Lithographic Printing 
Office of Mr. Charles M. Willich, No. 8, 


hic Prin’ Press 
lng, = Lape: 


Pickett-street, Temple Bar, where it was 
shewn to us and every explanation afforded. 
The pressure upon the surface of the stone 
is produced > by. pressing the lever in the 
centre, and motion to the carriage is 
given by the wynch handle.—There is « re- 
gulating screw in the centre, by which the 
pressure is adjusted with the greatest ac- 


Mr. Hulmandel has b 

a series of experiments w are pert the the 
greatest im A Lithography He 
in producing fae a chalk 
isaning as many as 3000 good impressions 
of a brightness, clearness, and roy tame —_ 

unexampled. A proof of this we 
lay before our readers next month, - t 
interesting view of the Remains of Netley 


Abbey. 
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In Laudem Ignorantiea. 
IGNORANCE! tho’ Knowledge hates 
O thy name, (shame, 
And Scholars count thy their greatest 
Wide is thy rule; no part of Earth is free 
Where thousands do not homage pay to 


thee. 
a with all her arts and pow’r, does 
nd 


Ignorance governs most of human kind. 
The populace admire thy gentle sway, 
And tote the laws of Knowledge to obey. 
The Arts and Sciences give — offence, 
And are happy in t. gnorance ; 
Pe res the cabde Statesman’s cares they 
live, [will give. 
And are content with what kind Heav’n 
Honour’s bright sphere may sometimes make 
them gaze, 
But they are never lost in Honour’s maze. 
Unknowing here to rise, they mind it not ; 
And never fear to suffer for a plot. 
Rural affairs know, but ing hate ; 
And think it in the Church and State. 
Their — are occupied on humble 


ings, 
And they are happier far than potent Kings. 
While ciie, more refin’d from day to day, 
With too much thought make life too fast 


decay ; 
Eager to know what is above their reach, 
For empty visions their great souls they 
When ebbing lif hey find too | 
hen ebbing life is spent, they find too late 
Knowledge is siiatel in the future state ; 
That what they hop’d to find on earth, they 
want 
And, after all their ins, are ignorant! 
The Scholar, and Dunee, at death will 


find, 
Virtue did more than Knowledge grace the 
mind. 
Brunswick House. c.L. 
——-o— 
SONNET. 


Tue Resp or Isis. 
Respectfully inscribed to B. R. P. Esq. 
WHERE classic Isis swells her geutle 
tide 
Onward meandering to Ocean's bay, 
I ht the prize, and with extatic pride, 
« of Isis!” this strain to thee I pay. 
For fondest thoughts wand’ring, oft now 
stray 
O’er my wrapt mind in meditative hour, 
Recalling those dear scenes, tho’ far away ; 





Shall bid Flora vernal sweets display ; 
Vl wane thee a chaplet as I be ty 
Of ev’ry lovely renovated flow’r. 
*Mid fragrant wreaths my ‘‘ wood-notes. 
wild’’ I'll blend, 
In compliment to thee, and thou, my valued 
friend! 
October. T.N. 
—--e— 
IMPROMPTU 
Toa Friend with a Double Cottenham Cheese. 


Cottenham Maid to me doth swear, 
** None else can with her Cheese com- 


pare, 
Made of aeniee Double!” 
Not knowing your taste to please 
I venture on a Cottenham Cheese, ; 
Which you to accept I'll trouble ! ' 
Oct. 15. 


Trnen. 
—_@— 
To a Matron Lady in Affiiction. 
By Dr. Booxer. 
Cosi 4 I" fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di senate aan del Wasser 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
Eda l'inganno suo vita receve. Tasso. 
S to the dear-lov’d Babe, in Sickness 
Whose ea tating breast and feverish i 
ose palpi reast ish li 
Tell thy maternal Fears that it is dying, 4 
Unless some medic potion it will sip, 
Thou giv’st the chalice with a honied rim, 
That, tasting that, delusive, it may drink 
The bitter blessing almost from the brim, — 
Then, on thy snowy bosom, soft may sink : 
6o He, the tender Parent of mankind, 
Who call’d us into this uncertain being, 
Where we, to our own good, are often blind, 
Some heart-afflictive trial needful seeing, 
Ordains it to reclaim from mortal guile, 
And gilds the seeming evil with a smile. 
—¢e—. 
YOUTH ANSWERED *. 
SCENES of Youth, how fair, how gay ! 
Yet I would not wish your stay; 
Who would sport in flow’ry mead, 
With nobler prospects round him spread? 
While Moses stood on Pi "s heigh t 
And show’d the promis’ 1 in sight, 
Who would not scorn the grow ling mind 
That cast one ling’ring look behind ? 
Tarutu soon dispels Youth’s feverish dreams, 
Awakes the soul to higher themes, 
To reach the prize that crowns the race, 
Duties must fill up ev’ry space. 





Scenes that were charm’d by Friendship’s 
sacred pow’r ! (bour 


Yes! ‘* Reed of Isis!” when Spring's bright 





* See our Poetry for June last, p.547.— 
Epi, 
Sweet 
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Sweet the reward, tho’ sharp the trial, 
Of the rough path of self-denial ; 
Virtues flourish in that soil, 
Conquest, peace, repay the toil. 
Youth is fled, and Age ars 
Venerable in his ato Pag 

Joyful shuts on earth his sight, 

To wake in everlasting Licut, 


— o> 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


ELOV’D of Heav’n! the strife unknown, 
To join the blessed Saints in light, 
To win a bright, eternal crown, 
Nor ‘ run the race,” nor ‘fought the 
fight.” 
Without a taint of earthly cares, 
To sin unknown, from sorrow free, 
Thy pure and happy spirit shares 
An early immortality ! 
Yet lost to us !—those thoughts will rise ; 
Religion scarcely would reprove, 
As Memory tells the thousand ties 
That bound thee to a Mother's love. 
Still will maternal fondness cling 
To all thy countless winning ways, 
Thy promise of a happy Spring, 
y infant smiles, thy sinless days. 
Snatch’d from below, with God to dwell, 
All selfish sorrow we resign ; 
Dear patient suffering Babe, farewell! 
We feel assur’d that Heav’n is thine ! 


J.S. 
o> 
TO MIRA, 


On her Birth- Day. 
MIRA belov’d!—I ask not why, 
As gratulations meet thine ear ; 
I hear too oft the smother'd sigh, 
And mark too well thy gath’ring tear. 
Alas! ’tis busy Memory’s sting, 
And doubts will rise with anguish keen 
Of what thy future days may bring, 
As judging what the past have been. 
I mark upon thy youthful brow 
Sorrow, untimely as severe,— 
I feel—I am no Poet now; 
Alas! there is no fiction here ! 
Yet words of peace I still would write ; 
Thy heart is pure, thy conscience clear, 
And know, when darkest is the night, 
*Tis then the morning’s dawn is near. 


Be comforted! hast thou not read 

Of blessings to the mourner giv’n ? 

the path of sorrow tread, 

And find that path the road to Heav’n. 
Oh! may thy God a refi rove, 

When ctavias thy quate have bow’d, 
O’ershadow thee with wings of love, 

And point a rainbow in the cloud. 


Gent. Mac. October, 1822. 


Mary. 
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Ere yet such day again shall add 
Another to thy year’s increase, 
a te thou'be happy with the glad, 
right be thy hopes, thy heart at peace ! 
—o— J.S, 
LINES, 
Addressed by a Mother to her on 
sailing for a distant Climate. 


FAREWELL! tho’ Ocean roll between, 
It cannot check a Mother's pray’r ; 
Farewell—tho’ Distance intervene, 
A Mother’s Love will reach you there. 


Thro’ midnight hours to watch and weep, 
When winds are high to kneel and pray 

To Him, who rules the angry deep 
Whom Storms attend, and Winds obey. 


Oh, these are trials they must bear, 
Who those they love to seas consign, 

And now I feel these hours of care— 
These midnight musings must be mine. 


Farewell—but oh! remember still 

That there are hearts, tho’ distant, truae— 
In every change of good or ill, 

That beat with warmest hopes for you. 


Farewell—for on that word of pain, 
Afflicted memory long must dwell, 
Be good—be happy—once again 
od bless and prosper you—farewell ! 
—@— J. S. 
CHARACTER OF Dr. W. C. WELLS*. 
(From his Niece Mrs. Smitu’s ** Miscel- 
lanies.”") 
DEEP in thought he strode along, 
Unmindful of the passing throng ; 
And oft, immers’d (with al profound) 
In Learning’s thickly-letter’d page, 
He cull’d from thence each maxim sage, 
And liv’d to be another sage. 


—o— 
SONNET, to rue NIGHTINGALE. 
[TF seemeth like Enchantment thus to go 
Into the calm lull’d woods, when all’s 
asleep 
Save thou, lone minstrel of fictitious woe, 
Shade-loving Philomel, who seem’st to 
weep [voice, 
Thy bosom’s deep wrung sufferings.—O thy 
Like Angel Pity’s from some drooping 
cloud, 
Doth bid the sullen heart of him rejoice 
Who shuns, like thee, the vile obnoxious 
crowd ;— 
Where all is glitter, noise, and waste of wind ; 
Where Love is aped by false-faced courtesy, 
Where Folly’s converse loads the sickening 
mind, 
And Fashion rules with mean servility :— 
O what a break of bondage—here entwined 
With boughs, to sit, sweet Bird, and list 
thy harmony. 


* See vol. XCI. i. p. 505. 
HI 

















FRANC 
The French insurgent General Berton 


E. 


suffered according to his sentence on Sa- 
turday the 6th of October. He exhibited 
the utmost calmness to the very last mo- 
ment. Sauge and Jaglin were sent under a 
strong escort to Thours. The other pri- 
soner, Dr. Caffe, killed himself some hours 
before the time fixed for the execution, by 
means of a sharp instrument which had 
been by some means conveyed to him: he 
had given himself a deep wound in the 
oin. The femoral artery was cut through. 
e Doctor expired after a great effusion 
of blood, and thus escaped the seaffold. 
Caffee destroyed himself in the presence of 
two gendarmes, who had the care of him. 


NETHERLANDS. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent, 
took fire on the 11th inst. and continued 
burning about seven hours. The church 

late, the archives and paintings were saved. 

lead of the — ye poured down like 
liquid fire ; and the building generally re- 
ceived considerable injury. 

The Lutheran Church at Amsterdam, 
with six dwellings and nine warehouses, 
have been destroyed by fire; the fire was 
occasioned by some plumbers at work in a 
loft of the Church. 


SPAIN. 

The news from Spain contain reports of 
engagements between detachments of the 
Army of the Faith and the Constitutionalists. 

forces on both sides are stated to be 
considerably increased, and some important 
advantages are claimed by the friends of 
both parties. Tabuenca, a Constitutionalist 
General, is reported to have, about the 
18th of last month, completely defeated the 
Royalist bauds under Quesada, but pursuing 
their shattered remains with a force of only 
six hundred men, he was met by D'Eroles, 
Chief of the Royalists, with an army of 
five thousand. A bloody battle is said to 
have been fought, and the consequence was, 
that Tabuenca was taken prisoner and assas- 
sinated by his guard. This atrocity pro- 
duced a strong sensation in Madrid. His 
death is said to have been revenged by Ge- 


neral Mina, 
POLAND. 

Remarkable discovery in Gallicia.—A Mr. 
John Chmielecki having read in Kirchner’s 
Annals a conjecture that the subterraneous 
caves and passages in Podolia had a commu- 
nication with those below Kiow, resolved to 
examine a site in Czortkow, to discover any 
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traces of subterraneous caves in that direc- 
tion. A cavity in the alabaster rocks, over- 
grown with grass and weeds, was found to 
be an opening made by art, which had 
however been choked up with earth and 
rubbish. When the workmen had cleared 
away the earth hefore the entrance, a me- 
phitic vapour issued from the ning, 
which so affected them, that they fell sense- 
less on the ground ; but on being removed 
into a purer atmosphere, soon recovered. 
Ou the following day, Mr. Chmielecki re- 
turned with the town-clerk and six resolute 
peasants, provided with swords, pistols, 
torches, and candles, and descended him- 
self into the cave, well armed, and with a 
lighted torch and tinder-box. Having hold 
of a rope of three hundred fathoms, he 
crept through the narrow entranee, which 
is about ten yards long, into a subterraneous 
excavation, which bled a spaci and 
lofty oval hall, hewn in alabaster, and had a 
very pleasing effect. Here he rested for 
some time, and then called to his compa- 
nions who were waiting at the entrance, 
and who after much persuasion followed 
him. On further examining the cave, they 
discovered several s of various sizes 
connected with each other, all curiously 
hewn out in alabaster, and covering a large 
extent. But whether these es ex- 
tended to a great distance, whether they 
have an issue on the surface or not, were 
questions which they could not resolve, as 
they had got to the end of their line, and 
would not venture to proceed without a clue. 
After remaining there four hours they were 
obliged to retreat, by the pressure of the 
long confined air, which almost extinguish- 
ed their torches and impeded their breath. 
The results of their examination are as 
follow :—All the subterraneous vaults appear 
to be formed partly by nature and partly by 
art: they contain several halls, or rather 
spacious vaults, the walls and roofs of which 
are of pure alabaster. ‘They communicate 
by means of several passages running in dif- 
ferent directions and of various breadths, 
some of them large enough for a coach and 
horses to turn in. One of these caves has 
a near resemblance to a kitchen, for they 
found upon the hearth, raised of several 
layers of alabaster, fragments of charcoal 
and remains of a kind of wood (fresnia, sum- 
mer cherry) which is not a native of the 
country near the excavation. In some 





places they discovered human skulls; which 
crumbled into dust on being touched. They 
likewise found a silver coin of about the 

size 
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size of a sixpence, on which, but with 
much difficulty, the name of Hadrianus is 
to be deciphered. They also saw several 
earthen vessels resembling modera dishes, 
but did not touch them. 

‘ GREENLAND. 

Such as feel an interest in the 
o ical discovery, will tony Srith 
satisfaction, that the intrepid and philoso- 
phical navigator Capt. Scoresby has made 
considerable additions to our knowledge of 
the Arctic regions during the past summer. 

ed in the whale fishery, his ship, the 

of Liverpool, obtained her cargo 
(nine whales, producing 195 tuns of blubber) 
near the East coast of Older West Green- 
land, which has also been named Lost 
Greenland, from the long period it was in- 
visible to Europeans. Within sight of this 
interesting country, Captain Scoresby re- 
mained for three months, and in the in- 
tervals of the fishery, employed himself in 
making observations on the geography and 
paca history of this hitherto unexplored 
region. The result has been, a real survey 
of the coast; from lat. 75 deg. N. down to 
lat. 69 deg. comprising an extent (reckon- 
ing the indentations and sinuosities observ- 
ed) of about 800 miles! The coast visited 
by Captain Scoresby is a continuation to- 
wards the North af that on which were 
planted the ancient colonies from Iceland, 
the fate of which is still veiled in such deep 
obscurity, Captain Scoresby has discovered 
several very extensive inlets, some of which 
penetrated at least 60 miles within the gene- 
ral outline of the coast, and even these were 
without any visible termination. From the 
number and extent of these inlets, from the 
direction which some of them pursue, and 
from the many islands with which the coast 
is flanked, Captain Scoresby believes the 
whole country to be a vast assemblage of 
islands; and he has grounds for concluding, 
that some of the inlets are passages commu- 
nicating with Baffin’s Bay. 

The general form of the land was found 
to be so very unlike its representation in 
our charts, that only three places laid down 
could be recognized, and the error in the 
longitude of these, according to most of the 
charts, was no less than 15 degrees. 

Captain Scoresby landed on various 
of the coast and a of the onl per 
on each visit to the shore he discovered 
traces of inhabitants, some of them appa- 
rently recent. Iu one place he met whe 
considerable hamlet of deserted huts, among 
which were many graves. About this place 
he obtained many _ eel of the domestic 
and fishing utensils of the inhabitants. 
Though the weather at sea was generally 
cold, the thermometer being about 38 deg. 
or 40 deg. of Fahrenheit, on the hills near 
this hamlet it was hot and sultry, and the 
air swarmed with musquitos. Capt. Scores- 
by has made a large collection of plants and 
minerals, especially of rocks. He has alsu 
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brought home some zoological specimens. 
Animals of the higher orders were rare in 
that country; but he shot a white hare, 
and caught an animal of the genus Mus, 
with a short tail. 

AFRICA. 

The Austrian Observer contains a letter 
from Constantinople, announcing the al- 
most total destruction of Aleppo, the capi- 
tal of Syria, by an tee, the first 
shock of which occurred on the 13th of 
August, and instantly buried thousands of 
the inhabitants under the ruins of their 
houses. Several other shocks succeeded. 
Two-thirds of the houses (40,000 in num- 
ber) are levelled, and the sufferers are said 
to amount to from 25 to 30,000. The po- 
pulation of Aleppo consisted of 200,000. 

AMERICA. 
The Junction of the American Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean, calculated to im- 

rove pooligionly the commerce of New 

ork, goes on nobly to its completion. In 
a few months more, by means of this Grand 
Western Canal, vessels will pass from the 
ocean to the inland seas. In executing this 
work, which does honour to its pro- 
jector, nearly ten thousand men are said to 
be employed. Another canal, about forty 
miles in length, is intended to be cut from 
Providence to Worcester, which will still 
further facilitate the transit of goods from 
New York to the interior of Massachusets. 

BRAZILS. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 13th of 
August, clearly establish the most important 
fact, that Brazil has finally shaken off its 
dependence on Portugal. A Decree has 
been issued by the Prince Regent, in which 
he declares as enemies all Portuguese troops 
sent to Brazil, from whatever motive that 
measure may have originated, unless his ap- 
probation and consent have previously been 
obtained. He calls on the people, if they 
shall dare to land in Brazil, to them 
en masse. He further orders, if, not- 
withstanding such resistance, they shall 
succeed in setting foot on the shores of 
Brazil, that the inhabitants of the place in 
which they may land shall retire into the 
interior, carrying with them all the moveables 
and provisions they can collect, and, by 
laying waste the country, deprive them of 
the means of subsistence. 

RUSSIA. 

Russian Vovace or Discovery.—St. 
Petersburg, Sept. 6. Cartars Wassitiew, 
who commanded the two vessels that have 
just returned from their voyage of discovery, 

as performed great services to geography. 
He discovered in the great ocean, a group 
of inhabited islands; passed through Beh- 
ring’s Straits, and reached a higher latitude 
than Cook ; determined the true position of 
North America, from Ivy Cape to the Pe- 
ninsula of Alaska, and found to the North 
of it another inhabited island. 


NORTH- 
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NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION BY LAND. 


The Montreal Gazette of the 11th of 
Sept. contains the following interesting in- 
formation with regard to the course of the 
expedition, and the sufferings endured by 
the adventurous travellers. We regret to 
add that Mr. Wood, nine Canadians, and 
oue Esquimaux, perished from hunger : 

*¢ In addition to the communication which 
appeared in the Montreal Herald of the 17th 
ult. relative to the Arctic Expedition, under 
the orders of Lieut. Franklin, we are happy 
to be empowered to state, upon the autho- 
rity of more recent arrivals, that the Expe- 
dition had arrived at York Factory, in Hud- 
son’s Bay, and was about to embark for 
England. 

‘* It appears that the toils and the suffer- 
ings of the Expedition have been of the 
most trying description, and that if they do 
not exceed belief, they were at least of such 
a nature as almost to overcome the stoutest 
heart, and deter all future attempts of a si- 
milar tendency. It was fitted out in the 
summer of 1819, and in the course of the 
following year, it was enabled, by a liberal 
aid and reinforcement from the N. W. Com- 
pany, to advance to the shores of the Great 
Bear Lake, which, we think, is situated in 
about 67 deg. North lat. where it encamped 
and wintered. In the ensuing Spring it ap- 
proached the Copper Mine River, which it 
descended until it fell into the ocean. Hi- 
therto the Expedition was accompanied by 
Mr. Wintzel, a clerk to the North-West 
Company, with ten of their best Indian 
hunters ; but the wide and open sea, which 
appeared at the confluence of the river with 
the ocean, elated the Expedition so much 
with the hope of ultimate success, that it 
was thought proper to dispense with the 
further attendance of Mr. Wintzel and his 
hunters, who accordingly returned up the 
river, leaving the Expedition to proceed in 
two canoes to explore the coast of the Po- 
lar Sea, Eastward from the mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, towards Hudson's Bay. 
But it seems, that in consequence of the 
approach of winter, so early as the latter 
end of August, heavy falls of snow, dense as 
mist, and an extremely bare and ill provided 
wardrobe, the Expedition was unfortunately 
prevented from accomplishing its end, far- 
ther than exploring about 500 miles of the 
coast, which lies to the North-East of the 
Copper Mine River, and ascertaining that, 
so far as the eye could penetrate, the sea 
which lay before them was quite open, and 
perfectly free from ice. 

**As the Expedition returned, its wants 
and its exigencies became alarming in the 
extreme, and it soon required the whole for- 
titude of the heart, and the utmost exertion 
of the frame, to brave the hardships which 
stared it in the face. In approaching that 


part of the Copper Mine River from which 
it set out, it was necessary to double an im- 
mense point of land, which would occupy 
a greater length of time than its emergen- 
cies would well admit of; and it was there- 
fore deemed necessary to set the canoes 
adrift, and cut a direct course over land to 
the Copper Mine River. When the tra- 
vellers arrived on the banks of the river, 
they experienced some puzzling difficulties 
how to get across; but having killed ten 
elks, with the skins of which they contrived 
to construct a canoe, this hardship was 
soon overcome ; but the joy which it dif- 
fused was as transient as disappointed hope. 
In forcing their melancholy way through 
the untravelled wilds between the Copper 
Mine River and the Great Bear Lake, they 
fell completely short of provisions, and were 
for many days under the necessity of sub- 
sisting upon sea-weeds, and a powder pro- 
duced from pounding the withered bones of 
the food which they had already consumed. 
In this struggle betwixt the love of life aud 
the dread of a death that must be terrifying 
to all mankind, Mr. Wood, nine Canadians, 
and an Esquimaux, fell untimely and regret- 
ted victims ; and had not the survivors, who, 
for several days, were driven to the neces- 
sity of prolonging a miserable existence by 
feeding upon the tattered remains of their 
shoes, and, we fear, upon a more forbidding 
and unpalatable fare, exerted themselves by 
a super-human effort to reach the Great 
Bear Lake, it is probable that they would 
have all suffered the most exquisite and a; 
lling martyrdom. Here they found the 
eads and the bleached hones of the animals 
that had served them for last winter’s pro- 
visions, which afforded them the alte. 
choly ingredients for preserving the vital 
spark, until their arrival at some post be- 
longing to the Hudson’s Buy Company. It 
is said, that upon the arrival of this surviv- 
ing party of the Expedition at Slave Lake, 
the Canadians there were very nigh break- 
ing forth into some alarming outrage, when 
they found that their former comrades, in- 
stead of returning with the Expedition, had 
been lost for ever; but we understand that 
no serious injury has transpired in conse- 
quence of this very natural disappointment.” 





On Oct. 18, Captain Franklin, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, and other officers of the Expedition, 
arrived at Edinburgh. Their discoveries will 
entirely alter our present views of the Geo- 
graphy of the Northern regions of North 
America. It is stated, that these gentlemen 
are sanguine as to the ultimate success of 
Capt. Parry; and that he will, in —— 
bility, be able to double Icy Cape, reach 


the South Sea. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Intelligence received from Ireland pre- 
sents a sad picture of part of the country. 
The counties of Cork, Limerick, and Wa- 
terford, are still a scene of outrage and ter- 
ror. The views of the disturbers of the 
public peace were last year directed prin- 
cipally against new occupants of lands suc- 
ceeding to the old tenants. At present a 
resistance to the payment of the tithes is 
the most prominent object; with this dif- 
ference, the outrages which afflict that part 
of the country are similar in character to 
those with which it had been lately dis- 

Murder, robbery, and wilful burn- 
ing prevail in the black catalogue of crime. 
e Second Report of the Commissioners 
for building additional Churches in populous 
ishes is published. It states that ten 
ew Churches or Chapels have been com- 
leted. At Blackburn, Bitton, Birming- 
sy Walcot, Chatham, Christchurch, 
Southampton, Oswestry, Stepney, Wands- 
worth, and in Regent-street, St. James's, 
Westminster, in which accommodation has 
been provided for four thousand and eighty- 
one persons in pews, and for nine thousand 
nine hundred and forty-nine poor persons in 
free seats; and that the expense of erecting 
the same is about 65,000/. 

The remains of a Roman Villa, with a 
beautifully tesselated pavement, have re- 
cently been discovered between Farley Cas- 
tle and [ford, co. Somerset. Indeed the 
existence of the remains have been known 
for a considerable time by persons in the 
neighbourhood—(a record is given, in the 
History of Somersetshire, of some pave- 
ment of the above description having been 
sent from this place to the Museum at Ox- 
ford, in 1628)—but for many years they 
have lain unmolested. Several small coins 
have been found, bearing the name of Te- 
tricus, together with some other curiosities, 
which are now in the possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, Rector of Farley.— We 
hope to be enabled shortly to present to our 
readers full particulars of these discoveries. 

Marine Curiositizs.—A very singular 
fish is at this time in pickle on board the 
Mary Frances, Greenland ship, now in the 
Old Dock, Carlisle. Mr. Wilkinson, the 
Captain, says it was caught to the North of 
Shetland by some of his men sent out in a 
boat, who saw it floundering on the sur- 
face of the water, and dragged it on board 
by one of its tail fins. Its formation is ex- 
tremely clumsy, and its movements must 
have been remarkably slow. Its shape is 
nearly oval, being from head to tail rather 
more than three » aud in breadth two. 
The skin is of a deep grey, and all over as 
rough as a file moderately worn : so rough, 


that when the sailor laid hold of the tail fia 
to pull it out of the water, his hold was as 
firm as if he had been grasping a piece of 
strong sand-paper. Captain Wilkinson says, 
that when it was taken its eyes were quite 
prominent, and exactly resembling human 
eyes. It is furnished with a pair of ears 
with two small fins beneath them, and two 
large tail fins, between which is a short 
fleshy tail. 

Forty acres of land, in the parish of Har- 
mondsworth, which a few years since were 
let at 2/. an acre, were recently re-let at 5s. 
an acre.—On the Brighton road, not far 
from Reigate, is a notice on a large board 
of a farm to let “ Rent Free.” 

During one week upwards of 30,000 quar- 
ters of wheat were imported from Ireland 
alone into /.iverpool, and the whole was 
sold, partly to consumers and partly to spe- 
culators, at 32s. a quarter, calculating the 
weight to be 60lb. a bushel. 

Tue rate Gares.—Oct. 13. At Brigh- 
ton, the whole of the apparatus for the erec- 
tion of the new chain pier gave way, with a 
tremendous crash, and the piles were broken 
by the force of the waves into fragments, 
resembling those produced by shipwreck, 
and strewed along the coast from opposite 
the New to the Old Steyne Groyne. The 
Good Intent was wrecked on the Nayland 
Bank, near Margate, early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th.; crew saved. Another ves- 
sel sunk in Margate roads, and all on board 
are supposed to have perished. On the night 
of the 13th the Ranger Revenue cutter was 
lost in Harborough Sound, crew drowned, 
with the exception of seven men, detached 
on service, and one sick, at Yarmouth. Se- 
ven or eight vessels went on shore near Win- 
terton, and the greater part of the crews were 
lost. Two brigs foundered in the river Hum- 
ber, off Cleethorpes, on the 15th, in a tre- 
mendous squall of wind, and the crews pe- 
rished. On the Norfolk coast the bodies of 
30 men and 20 boys have been cast ashore, 
together with quantities of wrecks. 


a oe 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

GovernMeNT Printine anp StaTion- 
ErY.—The Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to in- 
quirein to the manner in which the Printing 
and Stationery are supplied to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, and to the Public De- 
partments in the United Kingdom, has been 
printed. This Committee was appointed in 
the last Session, in consequence of charges 
of abuses and frauds, chiefly preferred by a 
person named Henry Constantine Jennings, 
stating that Mr. William Ready, the Keeper 
of the Board-room of the ds of the 


Treasury, had been in the habit of selling 
stationery, the property of the King, _ 
t 
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the Stationery Office, to a very large 
amount, to Se R. Wilson, Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr. Hume, and several others. The Com- 
mittee state, that the evidence of Mr. Hume 
distinctly negatives the fact of Sir R. Wilson 
and Mr. P. Moore having been so supplied. 
The characters of these Honourable Gentle- 
men having been thus cleared from all im- 
putation, the Committee to notice 
some irregularities in the conduct of Ready, 
in appropriating to his own use more paper 
than he was entitled to, under the claim of 
perquisites, for which he has been suspend- 
ed from his office; and some other impro- 
prieties in the Stationery Office, which they 
recommend should be avoided in future. 
The Committee, in conclusion, say, they 
think it due to Mr. Hansard, Mr. Strahan, 
Mr. Nichols, and to the other individuals 
employed in Parliamentary printing, to state, 
that nothing tending in any degree to coun- 
tenance imputations against the characters 
of these persons, has appeared in the course 
of the inquiries. 
Wednesday, Sept. 25. 
Granpv Wuire Fast or THe Jews. 

This being one of the strictest days in the 
Hebrew religious persuasion, called the 
White Fast, was kept with much solemnity. 
The Hebrews from all parts of England and 
the British Isles assemble in town, and re- 
pair at sunrise to their synagogues, where 
they remain until sunset, and during the 
day they neither eat nor drink. Those who 
are particularly strict in the observance of 
the Jewish rites, wear the shrouds iu which 
they intend to be buried. Even those who 
live on the meats (forbidden by their great 
law-giver Moses) during the remainder of 
the year, abstain from them on this day, and 
they meet the congregation in order to ac- 
knowledge and atone for such sins. As soon 
as the stars appear, or the evening closes in, 
the Mymn of Death is ue three times 
over in a loud voice by the whole congre- 
gation ; the High Priest, the Rev. Dr. Hers- 
chell, repeating it first. The whole of the 
congregation return immediately after the 
hymn to break their fast by a sumptuous en- 
tertainment, consisting of all sorts of fish, 
tea, coffee, &c. Afterwards, at about 11 
or 12 o'clock, an excellent supper follows, 
consisting of vermicelli soup, fowls, wine, 
&e. The following week their grand taber- 
nacle fete commences, which lasts eight 
days, during the whole of which time the 
most extravagant entertainments are given. 





The Lady who styles herself ** Olive Prin- 
cess of Cumberland” has presented a Petition 
to the King, through the medium of the Se- 
cretary of State, humbly requesting that all 
her Claims may be thoroughly investigated. 

Tue Mermarp. 

Dr. Rees Price, a gentleman distinguish- 

ed for his scientific literary productions, in 
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a letter to a friend, gives the following ac- 


count of this ex animal : 

«The Mermaid now exhibiting in St. 
James’s-street, completely answers the de- 
scription given of that seen some years ago 
off Caithness in Scotland; those related to 
have been witnessed off the Dutch coast, 
and in the Eastern seas, but which have hi- 
therto been deemed as fabulous stories. 

‘This singular creature, which, it is re- 

rted, was brought to Batavia in the East 

ndies, from some of the neighbouring is- 
lands, is iu a state of high preservation, and 
appears fo have been so for many years. It 
is nearly three feet in length. Its head is 
nearly round, about the size of that of a 
child two or three years old; its forehead 
somewhat depressed, and chin projecting, 
similar to the negro. Its teeth perfect, and 
beautifully set in circular rows, but the ca- 
nine teeth, as they are called, being longer, 
project much beyond the others. e 
cheeks of the face project a little, which, 
together with the eyes, eye-brows, chin, 
mouth, tongue, ears, throat, &c. exactly re- 
semble those of the human species. Its 
head is somewhat bent forward. The spi- 
nous processes of the cervicle and dorsal 
vertibree project in that distinct and regular 
order down to the lower part of the breast 
that we find in the human subject, when 
they gradually lose themselves on entering 
the natural form of the lower portion of the 
body of a fish. The scapula and arms (the 
latter of which are of great length), hands, 
thumbs, fingers, and nails, furnish us with 
an exact representation of those of a deli- 
cate female ; the breast bone, clavicles and 
ribs of the chest are perfectly distinct, and 
the breasts (which are now of some size, 
and appear to have been very large), and 
nipples are an admirable model of those in 
the human species. Its body appears to 
be muscular above the chest, and covered 
with cuticle and hair dispersed as in the hu- 
man skin. 

*¢ The one side the head is covered with 
black human hair about half an inch or an 
inch in length, but on the other side it ap- 
pears to have been much worn or rubbed off. 

**When examining this singular pheno- 
menon, what excited my astonishment most 
was the external covering from the chest up- 
wards, to be such an exact representation of 
that of a human being, whilst the whole of 
the body below was enveloped with the scaly 
covering of a fish. 

** Immediately under the breasts the fishy 
form commences by two large fins on its 
belly, on which it been represented by 
those who have seen it at sea, to rest the 
upper part of its body above water; it then 
tapers off, and terminates in the tail of a 
fish not unlike that of a salmon. 

*¢The introduction of this animal into 
this country will form an important xra in 
natural history.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Foreign-Office, Sept. 9. Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, knt. G.C. B. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotenti. ry at the Court of Stockholm. 

War-Office, Sept. 13. 17th Regt. Light 
Dragoons.—Mag.-gen. Ld. R. H. E. Somer- 
set, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Delancey, 
dec.—52d ditto, Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Town- 
send Walker, G.C.B. From the 84th Foot, 
to be Colonel, vice Oakes, dec.—84th ditto, 
Maj.-gen. Sir D. Pack, K.C.B. to be Co- 
lonel. 

Whitehall, Sept. 14. To be Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Most Hon. Military 
Order of the Bath. 

Vice-Adm. Sir Thos. Boulden Thomp- 
son, bart. vice Colpoys, dec.—Vice-Adm. 
Sir H Neale, bart. vice Young, dec. 

Thos, Lightfoot, esq. to be Accountant 
and Comptroller-General of Stamp Duties. 

Carlton House, Sept. 16. Parliament pro- 
rogued to Tuesday, Nov. 26. 

ight Hon. George Canning was this day, 
by his Majesty’s command, sworn one of 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

Thos. Asheton Smith, esq. Lieutenant of 
the County of Carnarvon, took the oaths 
appointed to be taken thereupon, instead of 
the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 

War-Office, Sept. 27. Staff: Brevet Ma- 
jor Hon. C. Gore to be Dep. Quarter-master- 
General to the Forces serving in Jamaica 
(with the rank of Lieut.-col.) 

Oct. 5. Henry Unwin Addington, esq. 
to be Secretary of Legation to the United 
States of America. 

Naval Promotions. Captains—G. French, 
Lord H. F. Thynne, Hon. F. Spencer, A. 
M‘Lean, and J. Thede, to be Post-captains. 

Lieutenants—R. G. Dunlop, G. W. St. J. 
Mildway, T. Porter, G. Russell, T. Bour- 
chier, J. Lowry, D. Woodriff, and E. L. 
Rich, to be Commanders. 





EccresiasticaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. Wm. Cockburn, M.A. to be Dean of 


York. 

Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, to a Canonry 
or Prebend in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The Ven. J. H. Pott, (Archdeacon of Lon- 
don,) the Prehend of Mora in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul. 


Rev. G. Pearson, to » Minor Canonry in 
Chester Cathedral. 

Rev. S. Archer, Lewannick V. Cornwall. 

Rev. T, B. Atkinson, Holy Trinity Chap. 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Mr. Benson, Ledsham V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. M. Colson, St. Peter’s R. Dorchester. 

Rev.R.Dickinson (Rector of Headley, Hants) 
Milton, in the New Forest, P.C. 

Rev. Rich. Exton, Athelington R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. B. Graham, Holy Trinity V. Mickle- 
gate, co. York. 

Rev. R. Green, Whorlton P.C. Durham. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Hinton Ampner R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Martin, Gwenapp V. Cornwall. 

Rev. John Moore, Otterton V. Devon. 

Rev. A. C. Payler, [not Player, as misprint- 
ed in p. 271.] Headcorn V. Kent. 

Rev. T. L. Strong, B.D. (Chaplain to Bp. 
of Landaff) St. Michael Queenhithe R. 
London. 

Rev. Wm. Vaux, (Chaplain to Abp. of Can- 
terbury) Patching with Tarring R. Sussex. 

Rev. Wm. Whitelock, Sulhamstead Abbots 
and Sulhampstead Banister RR. Berks. 

The Rev. J. Horsley Dakins, S.C. L. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to be Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. 





DisPEnsaTION. 
Rev. W. Pritchard to hold the V. of Great 
Wakering, with the R. of Great Yald- 
ham, Essex. 





Civi. PrerermMents. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Amhurst, to be Governor- 
General of India. 

Rev. P. N. Shuttleworth, M. A. electéd War- 
den of New College, vice Dr. Gauntlet, dec. 

John Allen, M. A. of Christ Church, Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, IImins- 
ter, Somerset. 

Rev. T. Holme, Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Kirby Ravensworth, 
co. York. 

Rev. H. Ayling, M.A. Head Master of 
Guildford Grammar School. 

Thos. May, of Palace School, Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex, to be LL.D. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Orford. —Charles Ross, esy. vice Marquis 
of Londonderry, dec. 


—=@-— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Haughton-le-Skerne, the 
relict of late Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, 
a posthumous son. 

May 12. At Madras, the lady of the Rev. 
Wm. ~~ Chaplain, of a daughter. 

July 4. At Romsey, Hants, the wife of 
Rev. Craven Ord, a daughter. 


July 29. At Woolwich, Mrs. Hamy 
Gough Ord, a daughter. 

Aug. 17. Near Florence, Georgiana, wife 
of Chas. Neville, esq. of Neville Holt, co. 
Leicester, a son. 

Aug. 30. At Leamington Spa, Mrs. C. 
Sherard, a son. 


Sept. 
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Sept.3. Near Bognor, the wife of Rev. 
C. T. Bewicke, of Hallaton Hall, a son. 

Sept. 5. At Warkton Rectory, Mrs. 
Wauchope, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Sidmouth, the wife of Rev. 
Hen. Bennett, of Cadbury, Somerset. a son. 

Sept. 23. In Hill-street, the wife of W. 
Stuart, esq. M.P. a dau. 

Sept. 24. At Sutton Park, Beds. Mrs. H. 
Russell, a dau. 

Sept. 27. At Beverley, Mrs. James C. 
Chatterton, a son. 


Sept. 28. At Clapham Common, Mrs. 
J. H. Butterworth, a son. 

Sept. 30. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, Mrs. Jas. Stephen, jun. a son. 
At Upton Gray, Hants, Mrs. R. T. Hawley, 
a son. 

Oct. 8. At Julians, Herts. ‘Mrs. Adol- 
phus Meetkerke, a son. 

Oct.9. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Booker, 
Vicar of Dudley, a son. 

Oct. 14. Mrs. Thos. Wenham, of Bromp- 


ton-row, a son. 





—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. John Allington, to Eliza- 

Frances, 2d dau. of Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. 
Plumer, Master of the Rolls. Rev. J. 
Barker, of South Petherton, to Anne- 
Stuckey, dau. of Mr. Trenchard, Solicitor, 
of Taunton.——C. Derby, esq. son of C. D. 
esq. of Guildford-st. to Frances-Eliz.-Harriet, 
dau. of Lady Caroline Drummond.——Jas. 
Dawkins, esq. M.P. of Upper Norton, Ox- 
fordshire, to Maria, dau. of Gen. Gordon 
Forbes. W. Hanbury, esq. of Kelmarsh, 
co. Northampton, to Eliz. dau. of late Lord 
Stanley Spencer Chichester. W. D. 
Sole, esq. Plymouth Dock, to dau. of Rev. 
J. Coffin, of Linkinghome, Cornwall. 
At Avon Dasset, co. Warwick, R. Havi- 
land, esq. of Sierra Leone Establishment, 
to J. cP. Playsted, dau. of Rev. H. Jeston, 
Rector of that place. At Dublin, Jas. 
son of late Thos. Wills, esq. of Wilsgrove, 
co. Roscommon, to Catherine, dau. of Rev. 
Wm. Gorman, Rector of Kilmore, co. Meath, 
and niece of the Lord Chief Justice. At 
Dublin, J. Armit, esq. of Fitz-William-st. 
to Eliza-Giffard, dau. of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne. At Exeter, R. 
L. Pennell, M.D. to Jane, dau. of S. Hyde, 
esq. At Edinburgh, Montague B. Bere, 
esq. of Devon, to Wilhelmina-Jemima, dau, 
of Bp. Sandford. 

Dec. 12,1821. At St. Peter’s, Colombo, 
Capt. Hilton, 45th regt. commanding Ceylon 
Light Drag. to Letitia-~Hutchinson, dau. of 
Maj. Summerfield of 83d regt. 

Aug. 20, 1822. At Sevenoaks, Kent, 
Rev. George Randolph, youngest son of the 
late Bp. of London, to Catherine, dau. of 
late Rev. Henry Drummond, of Fawley, co. 
Hants- 23. At St. George’s Hanover- 
square, Capt. John Russell, R.N. son of 
Lord Wm. Russell, to Miss Coussmaker, 
niece of Lord De Clifford——24. Charles, 
sou of Rear-Adm. Sir Chas. Rowley, K.C.B. 
to Frances, only dau. of J. Evelyn, esq. of 
Wotton. 26. At Marylebone, Sir Edw. 
West, Recorder of Bombay, to Lucretia- 
Georgiana, dau. of late Sir M. B. Folkes, 
bart. of Hulli m Hall, Norfolk. At 
Redbourne, G. F. Hampson, bart. to 
Mary-Foreman, dau. of late Adm. Browne. 
——28. At Mount Catherine, Jas. John 



































Bagot, of Castle Bagot, Dublin, to Ellen- 
Maria, dau. and co-heiress of late E. O’Cal- 
laghan, esq. of Kilgory, co. Clare-——At 
Melville Ry Fife, Abel Smith, esq. 
M.P. of Woodhall Park, Herts, to Lady 
Marianne-Leslie Melville, sister of the Earl 
of Leven and Melville. At Whitby, Rev. 
Thos. Holt, of Wootton-under-Edge, co. 
Gloucestershire, son of J. Holt, jun. esq. 
of Whitby, to Sarah, dau. of I. Moorsom, 
esq. of the Customs, at Hull.——9. Jas. 
Deane, esq. of Great Marlow, Bucks, to 
Harriet, dau. of late Carsten Dirs, esq. of 
Woodford, Essex. At Longford, Derby, 
Hon. Henry Vernon, 2d son of Lord Ver- 
non, to Eliza-Grace, dau. of Edw. Coke, 
esq. At Nottingham, Henry Payne, M.D. 
to Miss Hawley, of Oakbam.——30. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Lord Visc. Chet- 
wynd, to Mary, only surviving dau. of late 
Robt. Moss, esq, and grand-dau. of J. Wey- 
land, esq. of Woodeaton, Oxon. t 
Islington, John H. Hollway, esq. of Bos- 
ton, to Barbara, dau. of Geo. Kilgour, esq. 
of Highbury-grove, Middlesex. 31. 
Hen. son o C. Ray, of Boreham, 
Essex, to Eliza, dau. of Rev. G. Swayne, 
Dyrham, co. Gloucester. At Guernsey, 
Capt. Pemberton, R.N. to Caroline, dau. 
of late Capt. D. Nixon, of late Sth. Vet. 
Battalion. 

Sept. 3. Rev. Wm. Parker, of Hampton 
Lovett, to Jane, only dau. of Jos. Paget, 
esq. of Loughborough. 8. At Guernsey, 
Wm. Young, esq. to Amelia, dau. of Adm, 
Sir Jas. Saumarez, bart. G. C. B. 14. At 
Warwick, by Special Licence, Col. Bruen, 
M.P. of Oak Park, co. Carlow, to Anne- 
Wondesford, dau. of Thos. Kavanagh, esq, 
of Borris. 17. By Special Licence, De- 
nis Mahon, esq. Capt. 29th regt. and ne- 

hew to late Lord Hartland, to Henrietta- 
thurst, dau. of the Bp. of Norwich. 

Oct. 5. At St. John’s, Westminster, A. 
Dickinson, esq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
late Wm. Allen, esq. of Lewisham. 22. 
At Camberwell Church, John Shephard, 
jun. esq. of Doctors’ Commons and Ken- 
sington Gore, to Eliza, the you t dau. 
of Anthony Highmore, esq. of Dulwich, 
and also of Gray’s Inn. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Lorp FRANKFORT. 

Sept. 21. At his villa near Clontarf, 
Lodge-Evans de Montmorency, Viscount 
Frankfort de Montmorency, Baron 
Frankfort, of Galmoye, co. Kilkenny, a 
Privy Counsellor, a Trustee of the Linen 
Board, and a Commissioner for preserv- 
ing and improving the Port of Dublin. 
He was born Jan. 26, 1747; married, 
Ist, Jan. 1777, Mary daughter and sole 
heir of Joseph Fade, of Dublin, esq. who 
died without issue; Qdly, Catherine, 
daughter of George White, of Castle 
Bellingham, Esq. by whom he had one 
son, Lodge-Raymond, born 1806, who 
succeeds to his titles and estates, and 
three daughters. The following account 
of this nobleman is extracted from the 
new edition of “ Debrett’s Peerage.” 

Viscount Frankfort de Montmo- 
rency was returned to parliament 1768, 
and was a most zealous supporter of the 
rights and freedom of his country ; he 
assisted during the greatest part of five 
parliaments in all the measures then 
earried on for the establishing a free 
trade, and liberation of the constitution 
of Ireland; he continued in parliament 
till he was called tu the peerage in 1800; 
sometimes in office and frequently sacri- 
ficed to the politics of the day. He con- 
curred in the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, upon the principle 
of its being the only measure likely to 
give quiet and repose to his country, 
long torn by civil and religious dissen- 
sions, by frequent insurrections, and at 
length by actual rebellion ; which dis- 
sensions were fomented and encouraged 
by ambitious and disappointed men, 
who found, too late, that they were un- 
able to preserve their country from a 
baneful and horrible rebellion; and who, 
though certainly not intentionally acces- 
sary to the same, laid the foundation by 
their conduct for a legislative union, 
which at length became necessary for 
the purpose of consolidating the strength 
of the empire, and establishing and se- 
curing the like constitution in church 
andstate that Englandenjoyed. Amongst 
other offices, he was appointed Receiver- 
General of the Post-Office, and Master of 
the Permit-Office, which offices he re- 
signed in 1789. In 1798, on the appoint- 
ment of Earl Fitzwilliam to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, he was nominated his 
second secretary; on the recall of the 
Earl, he resigned his office and went out 
of parliament. In 1797 he again came 
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into parliament, and was appointed a 
Lord of the Treasury, and of the Privy 
Council; but it is not in this elevated 
sphere of Jife that the real value of man 
consists ; be was a useful member of 
society in all the different branches of 
public economy; High Sheriff of his 
own county of Kilkenny, Vice-president 
of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce in 
Ireland; a Trustee of the Linen and 
Hempen manufacture ; a Commissioner 
for the improvements of the port and 
harbour of Dublin, and the bridges, 
quays, and docks thereof ; President of 
the Harmonic Society, and foremost in 
every plan which had for its object social 
pleasures, or public utility. In 1800 he 
was called into the House of Peers, by 
the title of Baron Frankfort, of Gal- 
moyne; and, 1815, his Lordship was 
raised to the dignity of a Viscount, by 
the title of Viscount Frankfort de Mont- 
morency. With the strictest justice may 
be said of this noble family, that their 
ancient alliances in France, England, 
and Ireland, are of a superior kind ; 
nor have the descendants of those illus- 
trious progenitors degenerated in any 
respect ; for, in 1773, no less than five 
members of this distinguished family 
were, all at one time, seated in the par- 
liament of Ireland; viz. Lord Mount- 
morres, Sir William Evans, and Sir Hey- 
dock, for the city of Kilkenny, Reymond 
for the city of Dublin, and Lodge Evans, 
the present Viscount, for the borough 
of Bandon. In 1815, after a laborious 
investigation, as appears from the most 
unquestionable evidence, the royal li- 
cence was obtained for the reassumption 
of the ancient surname of de Alontmo- 
rency only, which had been delayed 
until then, occasioned by the present 
branch of the family having but recently 
inherited the title of Baronet, which 
had succeeded to the ancient title of 
de Montemarisco. The late succession 
to the ancient family estate contributed 
materially to clear up many difficulties ; 
to which causes of delay may be added 
the time, labour, and expence attendant 
upon an extensive and minute research 
through the records and chronicles of 
England, Ireland, and France.’’ 





M. THE Duke DE Escars. 

Sept. 9. Aged about 75, M. the 
Duke de Escars, Intendgnt of the King’s 
Household. Two dayfbbetore his = 
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he was received by the King in the 
morning. His Majesty, who was in a 
very good humour, said, “ Well, M. le 
Due, it is a long time since I ate any 
nquilles’’ (a sort of German dish prepar- 
ed of pastry, butter, &c.) The Duke 
bowed and replied—** Enough, your Ma- 
jesty’s wishes shall be gratified.” “ Eh 
bien,” said the King, ‘* give me one to- 
morrow morning, and come to break fast 
—we shall be alone”? The breakfast 
actually took place, and lasted much 
longer than the meal ordinarily does. 
The consequences were fatal. The Duke 
was taken with a surfeit, and died soon 
afterwards. 





Ducness or NEWCASTLE. 

Sept. 27. At Clumber, Nottingham- 
shire, Her Grace the Duchess of New- 
castle. Her Grace was delivered of twins, 
a boy and a girl, the latter still-born, on 
the Tuesday before. She was considered 
better on Thursday, and in a favourable 
way, but a sudden change for the worse 
took place. Her Grace was Georgiana- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Miller 
Munday, of Shipley, in Derbyshire, Esq. 
born Ist of June, 1789, and married 
July 18, 1807. There was issue of this 
marriage 16 children, viz. eleven sons 
and five daughters, of whom there are 
now living nine sons and three daugh- 
ters; of these four were born at two 
births. The eminent virtues, and exalt- 
ed qualities of mind, which she so con- 
spicuously possessed, can never be for- 
gotten by those who had the happiness 
of her friendship ; all must feel for, and 
deeply deplore the irreparable loss the 
Duke and his family have sustained ; 
the poor in the vicinity will long have 
cause to lament herdeath. On Oct. 7th, 
the remains of ber Grace were buried, 
with those of her infant daughter, at 
Bothamsal Church, near Clumber Park. 
At the same time the remains of her 
eldest daughter, Lady Anne-Maria Pel- 
ham Clinton (who died last spring), 
were removed from Marylebone to the 
same burial-place. Five mourning- 
coaches, with six horses, contained the 
relatives of the deceased, followed by 
his Grace’s carriage, and many carriages 
of noble and distinguished families, all 
anxious to shew their esteem for the 
deceased. ~The infant son of ber Grace 
died on the 7th of October. 





Lapy DEvAvAL. 

Aug. 20. At the Old Bath, Mortlock, 
aged 60, the Right Hon. Lady Delaval, 
of Ford Castla, co. Northumberland, 
relict of John Bussey Delaval, Lord 
Delaval, of Seatesa Delaval, sv created 
1786; but dyitg without male issue 
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1808, his peerage became extinct. (See 
vol. LXXVIII. p. 561.) Her Ladyship 
is succeeded in ber estates by the Mar- 
quis of Waterford. 





Lapy Pertn. 

Aug. 31. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Clementina Lady Perth, She 
was the daughter of Charles Elphin- 
stone, 10th Lord Elphinstone ; and mar- 
ried, 1745, dames Drummond, who was 
ereated Lord Perth, in the Peerage of 
England, 1797, amd died in 1200 with- 
out issue male, when the tille became 
extinct (his only son James having died 
before his father) ; and leaving an only 
daughter, Clementina-Sarah, sole repre- 
sentative of her family. She married in 
1807, the present Lord Gwydyr, who 
now uses the name of Drummond with 
that of Burrell. 





ExuizaBeta Lavy Dormer. 

Aug. 18. At Grove Park, near War- 
wick, aged 57, the Right Hon, Elizabeth 
Lady Dormer, wile of Robert-Evelyn- 
Pierrepoint, 10th Baron Dormer of 
Wenge, andof Peterley House, co. Bucks. 
Her Ladyship was 2d daughter of John 
5th Marquis of Lothian, K. T. and sister 
to the present Marquis, and was married 
to the present Baron Dormer, Nov. 20, 
1794. The remains of Lady Dormer 
were interred on the 24th, in the ances- 
tral cemetery of the Dormers in Budbroke 
Chancel, attended by Lord Dormer, Ad- 
miral Lord Mark Robert Kerr, her bro- 
ther; the Honourable Messrs. Arundell, 
Robert Dormer and Miles Dormer ; Mr. 
Wise the High Sheriff of Warwickshire ; 
General Williams, Colonel Stewart, the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. &c. &c. 





GENERAL Sir T. BLomerietp, Bart. 

Aug. 24. At Shooter’s-bill, Kent, 
in bis 79th year, General Sir Thomas 
Blomefield, Bart. of Attleborough, Nor- 
folk, so created Nov. 3, 1807, Colonel 
Commandant of the 9th battalion of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, and Luspec- 
tor of Artillery, and of the Royal Foun- 
dery at Woolwich. 

He was born on the 16th of June, 
1744, and was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Blomefield, M. A. Rector of 
Hartley and Chalk in Kent, and Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Dorset. His father 
originally destined him for the Naval 
profession, and sent him to sea in the 
Cambridge, under the command of his 
intimate friend Sir Piercey Brett; but as 
he entertained a decided preference for 
the Army, in 1758 his father procured 
for him a Cadetship in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, His abi- 
lities and conduct there very soon at- 
tracted 
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tracted the notice of the celebrated Mul- 
ler, then Professor of Artillery and For- 
tification, who ever after distinguished 
him by his particular friendship and re- 
gard. In the unusually short period of 
eleven months, he obtained his commis- 
sion, and soon after at the early age of 
fifteen, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a bomb vessel, at the bombard- 
ment of Havre de Grace, under Admiral 
Rodney, and subsequently in the same 
year joined the Fleet in Quiberon Bay, 
under Sir Edward Hawke, engaged in 
blockading the French force under M. 
de Cunflans. 

In 1762 he went to the West Indies 
with Admiral Rodney, and was present 
at the capture of Martinique and the 
Havannah, and subsequently of Pensa- 
cola and Mobile. In 1771, he had the 
good fortune of being introduced to the 
notice of General Conway, then Master 
General of the Ordnance, who appointed 
him his Aide-de-Camp, and received him 
into his family upon terms of parental 
kindness. Upon Lord Townshend be- 
coming the Master General, be conti- 
nued him in the same appointment till 
the year 1776, when he joined his com- 
pany, which was ordered to embark for 
Canada, although the situation of Aide- 
de-Camp would, according to the esta- 
blished usages of the Army, have ex- 
empted him from the necessity of leav- 
ing England. 

In a letter written by him at that 
time, to a very near relative at home; 
he says, *‘ General Phillips took the 
earliest opportunity after my arrival of 
appointing me Major of Brigade, a post 
exceedingly eligible in my situation, as 
it puts it in my power to render myself 
useful, though at the expense of my 
ease, which in my case I do not in the 
least regret ; for had that been my ob- 
ject, I might have possibly remained at 
home. I am happily attached to a very 
genteel, intelligent, active man, and as 
every detail of the service passes through 
my inspection, and my duty is my first 
and sole object in coming over, I am 
rather to be envied than not; for how- 
ever captivating a town life may be to 
many, I declare I feel greater pleasure 
in the bustle of a camp than in the dull 
round in which I should have been in- 
volved ; and which nothing but the 
society of those ] esteem could give a 
relish to.” 

Upon his arrival in Canada, be was 
employed in the construction of floating 
batteries upon the Lakes, which he had 
planned before he left England, and he 
continued at the same time, by his own 
desire, to do his regimental duty in the 
field, until upon the army going into 
winter quarters, he returned to England, 
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The following Letter was written at 
that time by General Phillips to the 


Master General. a ay 
ce * mp at St. ‘ohn’s, 
My Lord, 17th Nov. 1776. 

** Captain Blomefield, your Lordship’s 
Aide-de-Camp, having served the cam- 
paign in Canada, returns to attend your 
Lordship’s orders in England. I could 
not, in respect to your Lordship, do 
otherwise than mark attention to this 
officer, who very gallantly as very pro- 
perly urged his desire of serving with 
his company; and I requested of him te 
accept of being my Major of Brigade for 
the Campaign. I have been sufficiently 
repaid not only by much personal atten- 
tion to me, but great advantage derived 
from his knowledge in his profession. I 
will be free to hope, that you will, my 
Lord, allow Captain Blomefield to return 
to this service in the spring. I think 
his own honour is concerned in his doing 
sv, but a still more material reason may 
be given, that the King’s service will 
suffer by his absence, I need say no 
more on the occasion, Captain Blome- 
field is charged with many things relat- 
ing to this service, which I hope will 
meet with attention, 

“Tam, &e. *¢ Wn. Puitups.” 

Early in the following spring he again 
sailed to Canada, taking out with bima 
gun and carriage, which he had con- 
structed in the interval, by thie particu- 
lar desire of Sir Guy Carleton and Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, calculated for the double 
purpose of land and water service. He 
was actively engaged with the army 
under General Burgoyne, during the 
whole of that campaign, until the action 
which preceded the unfortunate conven- 
tion of Saratoga, when he received a 
most severe wound from a musket shot 
through the front part of his head, and 
was for some time left on the field of 
battle; but his life was providentially 
spared, and in the spring of 1779, he re- 
turned to England, and resumed his 
duties as Aide-de-Camp to Lord Towns- 
hend, who in the following year ap- 
pointed him to the situation of Inspector 
of Artillery, which together with the In- 
spectorship of the Royal Foundery, he 
held until his death. 

It may not be unimportant te remark, 
that previously to this time the con- 
struction of Ordnance, more especially 
of that intended for the Naval service, 
together with the mode of its examina- 
tion and proof, had been in a very defec- 
tive state. The bursting of a gun, and 
the consequent Joss of lives among those 
who served it, were events of too fre- 
quent occurrence ; and a system of con- 
cealing defects, even in cannon cast in 
the Royal Brast Foundery, under the 
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immediate eye of the officers of Govern- 
ment, had been pursued to a great ex- 
tent, and till then escaped detection. 
It was therefore his first object, by 
visiting the various Founderies in the 
kingdom, to ascertain the comparative 
excellence of the metal used in them, 
and the supply which they were capable 
of affurding. His attention was next 
directed to the construction of ingenious 
instruments which might apply the se- 
verest test to the strength and accuracy 
of the guns which were brought before 
him, and he established regulations for 
their reception into the service, to 
which he ever after adhered with in- 
flexible and persevering firmness. 

The advantages resulting from this 
newly organized system were soon so 
sensibly felt, that in the year 1783, a 
new department was created by the 
King’s warrant, and the whole of its 
duties placed under his immediate direc- 
tion as Inspector of Artillery, which had 
before been performed at an immense 
expense to the country, with a divided 
responsibility, and consequently in a 
very inefficient manner. From these 


causes it may with truth be asserted, 
that the ordnance of Great Britain has 
been brought to a degree of perfection 
beyond that of any other power of Eu- 
rope. The substitution of iron instead 


of brass ordnance, rendered practicable 
by successive improvements, has also 
led to a most important saving in ex- 
pense, and the many naval actions which 
have occurred during the late wars, as 
well as the sieges of Copenhagen and in 
the Peninsula, where the mode of bat- 
tering assumed a rapidity of firing un- 
known on former occasions, have abun- 
dantly testified the just confidence of 
bis brother officers in the weapons placed 
in their hands. 

The last and most important military 
service in which he was engaged, was 
the Siege of Copenhagen, in 1807, upon 
which occasion he commanded the Bri- 
tish and German Artillery, under the 
Earl of Cathcart, and whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist respecting 
the policy of that expedition, it has 
never been doubted that its objects were 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour, and 
crowned with the most complete success. 
He was rewarded for his services upon 
this occasion with the dignity of a Baro- 
net, and the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and in bis answer to a very 
handsome letter from the Master Gene- 
ral, he thus expresses himself: —“ I 
cannot find words to convey my senti- 
ments of the most respectful gratitude 
for the very distinguished honour his 
Majesty has been pleased to announce 
his gracious intention of bestowing upon 
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me, so much above any merits I can 
claim, having done no more than my 
duty, in the performance of which I was 
so ably assisted. The beneficial conse- 
quences derived from it to our country 
at this eventful period, are alone the 
source of the highest gratification, and 
I most fervently hope and trust, that 
with the Divine assistance, our exer- 
tions will long secure the independence 
of the most favoured nation upon earth.” 
To delineate the character of the in- 
dividual whose life it has thus been at- 
tempted to sketch, is a more difficult 
but not less pleasing task. That he 
was brave, compassionate, and honour- 
able, and that in society his manners 
were those of the mild and accomplished 
gentleman, although most true, it were 
superfluous to record, since these are 
qualities less characteristic of the indi- 
vidual than of the profession to which 
he had the honour to belong. The more 
marked features of his mind were a be- 
nevolence and tenderness of heart which 
animated every domestic relation in 
which he was placed, as well as his gene- 
ral intercourse with mankind. A hatred 
of pride, ostentation, and of every selfish 
gratification, and an incapacity to relish 
even the most trifling enjoyments of 
life, without sharing them with his 
friends—a generous and indignant per- 
ception of injustice and wrong in the 
case of others, and a free forgiveness of 
them in his own—a rare union of mo- 
desty and firmness, of caution in delibe- 
ration, and promptitude in action—an 
independance of soul which pressed for- 
ward in the path of scrupulous and disin- 
terested integrity,—and a conscientious 
dedication of his time and talents, invi- 
gorated by mathematical studies and 
the attainments of general science, to 
the service of the country he dearly 
loved, to the profession whose interests 
and honour were his own, and more 
particularly to the duties of bis office, 
which he discharged with silent regula- 
rity and unobtrusive zeal. When it is 
considered that these high and sterling 
qualities were illustrated with all the 
lighter graces of personal accomplish- 
ment, that he was well versed in the 
modern languages, several of which he 
spoke with native fluency and correct- 
ness, and above all, that a spirit of 
humble and unpretending piety shone 
forth in his life and conduct, and gilded 
the manliness of his character, we may 
with truth regard him as an honest 
man, and the mode! of a Christian soldier. 
—-_-_—_— 
Gen. Otiver DELANCEY. 

Sept...General Oliver Delancey, Co- 
lonel of the 17th Dragoons. This gentle- 
man emigrated from America, when the 
colonies 
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colonies rendered themselves independ- 
ent. He had a seat in Parliament for 
many years, and beld the lecrative office 
of Barrack from which 
he was sunoeles tae duteony oe 
great defalcation in bis aecounts. 

He was promoted to the rank of Ge- 
neral in 1412. He was the author of a 
Pamphlet first printed in America, and 
several times re-printed in London, un- 
der the title of ** Considerations on the 
propriety of imposing Taxes in the Bri- 
tish Colonies,” (Lond.) 1766. 





Sir Hitpesranp Oakes, Bart. K.G.C.B, 


In Hereford-street, Park- 

68, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hilde- 
brand Oakes, Bart. K.G.C. B. Colonel 
of 52d regiment of foot, and Lieut.-Gen. 
of the Ordnance. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 33d regt. of foot, Dee, 
23, 1767, and Lieutenant in April 1772. 
In December 1775, he embarked with 
his regiment for America, forming part 
of the expedition under Lord Cornwallis. 
In June 1776, he was present at the at- 
tack of Charleston. On the 8th of Aug. 
following, he succeeded to a Company, 
and from that period was on constant 
service during the whole of the Ameri- 
can war; and in May 17284, he returned 
to England. 

He served as Aide-de-camp to the 
Hon. Major General Bruce, on the Staff 
in Ireland, in May 1786. On the 18th 
of Nov. 1790, he received the brevet of 
Major, and on the 13th Sept. 1791, the 
Majority of the 66th regiment of foot. 

In February 1792, he sailed for the 
West Indies, and took the command of 
his regiment at St. Vincent’s, whence he 
embarked with it for Gibraltar, where 
he commanded it until the arrival of the 
Lieut.-Colonel, in February 1794, when 
he returned to England. 

On the Ist of March 1794, he received 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel ; in April he 
accompanied, as Aide-de-camp, Sir 
Charles Stuart, who was appointed to 
command in the Mediterranean, to Cor- 
siea; in May he was appointed Deputy 
Quartermaster-General in that island ; 
and in June following Quartermaster- 
General to the army in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On the 12th of Sept. 1795, he suc- 
ceeded to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 66th 
reg. of foot, and on the 22d of the same 
month, was removed to the 26th regi- 
ment of foot. He continued in his staff 
appointment, till June 1796, when he 
returned to England. 

On the 3d of December, 1796, he re- 
ceived the local rank of Colonel in Por- 
tugal, and was appointed Quartermaster- 
General to the army which was soon 


after sent to that country, under General 
the Honourable Sir C. Stuart. 

On the Ist of Jan. 1798, he received 
the brevet of Colonel, and in the Sep- 
tember following, that of ge- 
neral in the army, destined for the at- 
tack of Minorca, where he commanded 
a brigade, and was present at the taking 
of that island in November following. 
In March 1799, he returned to England, 
and went again the following day to 
Minorca. 

He joined, in August 1800, the army 
in the Mediterranean, under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and served with distinction 
during the campaign in Egypt. He was 
present in the different actions that took 
place there, and wounded if that of the 
twenty-first of March. 

In March 1802, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was, the following October, 
appointed Brigadier-General on the staff 
at Malta, where he continued till August 
1804, when he was recalled to England ; 
and on the 10th of November following, 
appointed to the Lieutenant-Government 
and command at Portsmouth, in which 
he remained till June 1805, when he 
was appointed a Commissioner of mili- 
tary inquiry. 

On the 23d of Oct, 1803, he received 
the Colonelcy of the Ist garrison batta- 
lion; the rank of Major-General, Jan. 1, 
1805, and the Colonelcy of the 3d West 
India regiment, April, 24, 1806. 

He was appuinted on the | Ith of July, 
1806, Major-General on the staff, and 
Quartermaster-General to the army in 
the Mediterranean. 

In December 1807, he returned home 
under the late Sir John Moore; in 
March 1808, he received the command 
of the garrison of Malta; on the 25th 
Jan. 1809, he was appointed Colonel of 
the 52d Light Infantry ; on the 30th 
April, 1810, he obtained the local rank 
of Lieut-General at Malta; and, on the 
4th of June, 1811, the rank of Lieut.- 
General in the Army. 

Lieut.-General Oakes had been perso- 
nally present at three sieges, seven bat- 
tles, thirteen inferior actions, and in 
seventeen important services. 


Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 

Oct. 2. At Loders, co. Dorset, aged 
71, the Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, 
Bart. F.R.S. High Sheriff for the county. 
Sir Evan was the 2d son of Nicholas Ne- 
pean of Saltash, co. Cornwall, Gent. He 
formerly served his country as Purser in 
the Navy, was secretary to the Port-Ad- 
miral at Plymouth; then obtained a 
place in the Treasury, during Earl Shel- 
burne’s administration ; was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the Privy 
Seal in 1784 ; succeeded Sir Philip Ste- 

phens, 
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hens, as Secretary of the Admiralty, in 
M795 afterwards became Secretary of 
State in Ireland, and a Privy Counsellor. 
He first sat in Parliament for Queenbo- 
rough, and afterwards for Bridport ; 
was created a baronet, July 16, 1802; 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty in 
1805; and Governor of Bombay in 1812. 
The list of offices above enumerated 
will sufficiently prove that Sir Evan Ne- 
pean was a man of business. Sir Evan 
Nepean married Margaret, daughter of 
William Skinner, Esq. a Captain in the 
Army, by whom he had four sons and 
one daughter. In 1799 he purchased 
the manor of Loders, co. Dorset, which 
he made his family seat ; and to which 
he afterwards added other purchases to 
render the estate more complete. 





Sin Matruew Bioxam, Knr. 

Oct. 16. In York-street, in his 79th 
year, Sir Matthew Bloxam, Kat. for- 
merly an eminent wholesale stationer in 
Lombard-street. In 1787 he was elected 
one of the Sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex ; and whilst in that office he had 
the credit of being “ the Founder of the 
Sheriffs Fund ;” which has since been 
eminently useful to many unfortunate 
debtors. In vol. LVIII. p. 641, is a me- 
morial of Sheriff Bloxam to the Judges, 
complaining of abuses by the Clerks in 
his office for Middlesex, and by the offi- 
cers entrusted with the execution of the 
King’s Writs 3 which, standing unaided 
by his colleague (James Fenn, Esq.) and 
the Under Sheriffs, he found himself 
incompetent to reform. In 1790 he 
was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Maidstone, which he conti- 
nued to represent till 1806. In 1800 he 
received the honour of knighthood, on 
presenting an address on his Majesty’s 
escape from being shot by Hatfield. In 
1803, Sir Matthew was elected Alderman 
of the Ward of Bridge Within. After 
having long relinquished his original pro- 
fession; and since been successively (but 
not successfully) a Banker and Bill- 
broker ; he was in 1818 appointed Store. 
keeper to the Public Stationery Office; 
and in 1821 (after having for many years 
been passed over in the annual choice of 
Chief Magistrate), be resigned the civic 
gown. In a late examination before a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Matthew stated, that, when 
in business, he had had great losses, 
having been pillaged and robbed to the 
amount of 300,000/. and that when a 
bill-broker he had discounted two mil- 
lions a year. 





Very Rev, Dean Markuam. 
. 29. At Seone Palace, Scotland, 
On a visit to his sister the Countess of 
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Mansfield, the om George Mark- 
ham, D.D. F.S.A. of York, Rector 
of Stokesley, and second sorf of ‘the late 
Archbishop of York. He attended divine 
service at the English Chapel at Perth 
on that day. As he was about to retire 
to bed in the evening, he was seized 
with a violent fit of the gout in his 
stomach, which, notwithstanding the 
best medical assistance, soon after prov- 
ed fatal. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded A. M. Feb. 16, 
1787, B. and D. D, July 12, 1791. In 
1787 he was appointed Prebendary of 
Bilton in the Cathedral of York; and in 
1788, when he was Chancellor of that 
diocese, was presented to the Rectory of 
Besford in Holderness, which he resigned. 
In 1791, he was presented to the Rectory 
of Stokesley by his father; and in 
1802, appointed Dean of York. In 1788, 
the Dean married Miss Elizabeth-Evelyn 
Sutton, daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, 
Bart. His 4th daughter, Miss M. Mark- 
ham, was married in 1812, to the Rev. 
Alfred Harris, 2d son of the Earl of 
Malmesbury. 

The Dean of York was one of a very 
numerous family, of which the following 
short notices may not be unacceptable. 

The Rev. Dr. William Markham, late 
Archbishop of York (who died Nov. 3, 
1807, see vol. LXXVII. 1082), had six 
sons and seven daughters, by his Lady, 
who died Jan. 21, 1814. One son, 
Lieut.-col. Markham, died, in his father’s 
life time, gloriously in the service of his 
Kingand country. The Abp.’s eldest son, 
Wm. Markham, Esq. of Becca-lodge, co. 
York, married, in 1795, Elizabeth 5th 
daughter of Oldfield Bowles, Esq. and 
died in 1814. George his second son 
was Dean of York, (the subject of the 
present memoir). The other three sons 
now living are the Venerable Robert 
Markham, M.A. present Archdeacon of 
York, who married in 1797 the only 
daughter of Sir Gervas Clifton, Bart. ; 
Osborn Markham, Esq. who married 
in 1806 Lady Mary Thynne, sister of the 
Marquis of Bath; and Vice-Admirai John 
Markham, who is distinguished in the 
Naval service of his country. Of the 
seven daughters, one died in the prime 
of youth before her father. The eldest 
married in 1815, Major-General Donkin; 
the 2d daughter, Eliza-Catherine, mar- 
ried in 1796, William Barnett, Esq. of 
York ; the 3d daughter, Alicia, married 
in 1794, Rev. Henry-Forrester Mills; the 
4th daughter, Frederica, was married in 
1797, to the present Earl of Mansfield ; 
the 5th daughter, was married in 1808, to 
the Rev. Dr. Goodenough ; and the 6th 
daughter, Anne-Catherine, died unmar- 
ried in 1808. Of two of the Archbi- 
shop’s brothers, Col. Enoch Markham 

died 
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died Dec, 25, 1806; and George Mark- 
ham, Esq. died in 1801, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 





Rey. Dr. GAunTLETT. 

Sept. 12. After an illness of three 
weeks, aged 78, Samuel Gauntlett, D. D. 
Warden of New College, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Vicar of Portsea, Hants, and 
Rector of Colerne, Wilts. The Vicarage 
of Portsea is in the gift of Winchester 
College, to which he was presented in 
1788, and the Rectory of Colerne is an- 
nexed to the Wardenship. Dr. Gaunt- 
lett was elected Warden in 1794. In 
1203, Dr. G. married the widow of 
the Rev. Edward Cranmer. Although 
so extremelly ill, the anxiety of the 
Warden to be within the walls of his 
College, induced bim to leave Portsea, 
on Thursday, Sept. 5, and he arrived in 
Oxford on the 7th. His death was occa- 
sioned by Cholera Morlus. He was a 
man of strong intellect, and of a bene- 
volent heart ; in classical learning accu- 
rate; in Divinity sound; as a Governor 
exemplary in his conduct; considerate 
in the exercise of discipline; attentive, 
punctual, and exact, in concerns of Col- 
legiate business. By his decease his re- 
lations and intimate acquaintance are 
bereft of a sincere friend, and the whole 
Wiccamical Society has lost an able and 
judicious Divine. 

The remains of the late venerable Dr. 
Gauntlett, were removed from New Col- 
lege, Oxford, at eight o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday the 19th. The 
Bishop of London and some of his other 
relatives attended on this solemn occasion, 





Francis RivincTon, Eso. 

Oct. 18. In Tyndale-place, Islington, 
in his 78th year, Francis Rivington, Esq. 
the senior partner in the highly-respect- 
able firm of the Rivingtons, of St. Paul’s 
Church- yard, and of Waterloo Place ; 
the immediate descendants of a long 
line of Booksellers, who may be ranked 
among the most eminent in this useful 
profession. Mr. Francis Rivington moved 
in an extensive circle of friends; and 
few men have been more generally or 
more justly esteemed. His probity, bis 
sincere and unaffected piety, and his na- 
tural bilarity of disposition, endeared him 
to all who knew him. In addition to his 
own extensive busivess, he was actively 
engaged in a variety of public concerns. 
He was a Governor of all the Royal Hospi- 
tals; a Director of the Union Fire Office; 
a main pillar of the Amicable Society in 
Serjeants Inn; and a zealous supporter 
of many charitable Institutions, particu- 
larly that of the Sons of the Clergy, for 
which he was perpetually a Deputy 
Steward ; and of the Anniversary of the 
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Charity Children at St. Paul's: He was 
buried in the cemetery of the parish of 
St. Faith adjoining that Cathedral on 
Oct. 25th. Such a man cannot go un- 
wept to the grave; and the writer of 
this article, after a friendly intercourse 
of more than sixty years, is not ashamed 
to say that his eyes are this moment 
moister than his pen. 





Joun Gopso ip, Eso. 

Oct. 4. At Bury St. Edmund's, John 
Godbold, Esq. He was the elder of two 
sons of the Rev. Richard Godbold, Vicar 
of Ferling in Essex, and of All Saints 
parish in Sudbury, co. Suffulk, and of 
Elizabeth his wife, whose maiden name 
was Coke, a family of distinction, who 
were living inthe Western part of Suffolk 
previously to the year 1700, He was 
born at the Vicarage of All Saints, Sud- 
bury,in 1731. Having passed the school 
education at Felsted in Essex, he was 
admitted a Gentleman Commoner of 
Magdalen College in Oxford, and return- 
ing afterwards to his native county, set- 
tled at Bury, where the remainder of his 
life was spent. When the Militia was 
raised, on the prospect of a French in- 
vasion, about the year 1759, he was a 
Captain in the Western Regiment (the 
officers belonging to which, at that 
time, were persons of the first families 
in the county), and was also one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants and an active Magis- 
trate for Suffolk. He married De la 
Vivieve, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of Thomas Discipline, Esq. of 
Bury, but had no family. Her maternal 
ancestors, the Springs, bad large pro- 
perty at Pakenham, a neighbouring vil- 
lage, part of which the late Mr. Godbold 
inherited, and sold, some years since, to 
the first Lord Calthorpe. She died in 
1788. Mr. Godbold was a man of no 
small information, read constantly, and 
particularly delighted in Botany. He 
spent much time in his garden and 
green house, which his numerous friends 
visited with great satisfaction. His per- 
son was fine, and his deportment com- 
manded respect. His dress was always 
neat and elegant. He possessed great 
firmness of mind and integrity, and was 
a gentleman of the old school, whom 
*‘incorrupta fides mudaque_ veritas’’ 
especially characterized. 





Ricuarp Buan, Eso. 

Richard Burn, Esq. late Secretary to 
the Board for Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and Treasurer to the Society for the 
Conversion of Negroes in the Northern 
parts of British America (whose death is 
noticed in Part I. n. 94), was a solicitor 
of great professional talent, very much 
respected, and depended upon for bis 

scrupulous 











scrupulous exactness in all his concerns. 
He was a faithful servant to the Bounty 
Board, and no less accurate than strictly 
just in his other appointments. He had 
formerly been Secretary to Bishop Lowth, 
by whom he was held in much esteem ; 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. John Moore), by whom he was 
promoted, and latterly to the present 
Bishop of Durham. The following epi- 
taph, about to be inscribed on a tablet, 
is a tribute due to his memory, and 
written to commemorate the high cha- 
racter which this gentleman, through 
life, invariably sustained. 

“*Memoriaw sacrum Richardi Burn, 
Armigeri, qui de Kendall Westmoriensi 
oriundus, nuper de Decani Clauso magno 
Westmon. Incola, admodiim Reveren- 
dis Honoratissimisque Dispensatoribus 
Anne Regine Benevolentie ad augenda 
Beneficia Ecclesia Anglicane pauperiora 
impertite plusquam Triginta Annos é 
Secretis; necnon Societati Hon. et Ven. 
Servorum Americanorum Septentriena- 
lium ad fidem Christianam converten- 
dorum causa institute Thesaurarius fuit. 
Officiis magnis, quibus animum semper 
intendit, fidelitate incorrupta, integri- 
tate impolluta, et honore sibi nacto, 
perfunctus ; Superiorum estimatione 
dignatus, amicis observatus, suis intis 
et in corde amatus et spectatus, omni- 
bus laudatus, cursum mortalem, Janu- 
arii Mensis die decimo sexto, Atatis sue 
74°, Salutis anno 18229, ‘Spe certa 
resurrectionis ad vitam #ternam,’ termi- 
navit. Subtér, in crypto hujus Templi, 
reliquiz mortales suz sunt deposite. 
Amici moerentes hoc marmor poni vo- 
luere. 

* Nostra vanescit tenues in auras 

Vita, per siccas velut unda arenas, 

Aut velut sensus per paca ludens, 

Noctis imago’.’’ 





W. Dickinson, Eso. 

Oct. 9. In Caumberland-place, New- 
road, aged 66, W. Dickinson, Esq. for- 
merly of Muskam Grange, near Newark, 
co. Nottingham, and one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the Counties of 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Sussex. His original name was 
William-Dickinson Rastall, being the 
only son of Dr. William Rastall*, vicar- 
general of the Church of Southwell, 
who died in 1788. He was born 1756, 
was a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; A. B. 1777; A.M. 1780. After 
leaving College, he devoted himself to 
the study of the Law. 





* Of this Divine, see a high charac- 
ter, by his son, in the “ History of 
Southwell,” p. 187. 
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Before his 30th year, in compliance 
with the wishes of several friends, espe- 
cially the late learned Dr. Ralph Heath- 
cote, be published a good “ History of 
the Antiquities of the Town and Church 
of Southwell, co. Nottingham,”’ 1787, 
4to. (see vol. LVI. 424.) 

In 1795, at the request of Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Dickinson, of Eastward Hoo, he 
assumed the name of Dickinson only. 
This lady conceiving herself to be tenant 
in common, with her surviving sister 
Penelope, of certain estates in the North, 
devised her share of them to the subject 
of this memoir. This devise turned out, 
as far as concerned the real estates, to 
be bad, the testatrix holding in joint te- 
nantry, and not as a tenant in common. 

In 1801, and 1803, Mr. Dickinson 
published an improved edition of his 
‘* History of Southwell” (see vol. LXXI. 
925 : LXXIII. 1045) ; to which he added 
a Supplement in 1819; and prefixed to 
which is his Portrait. 

In 1806, he published “The History 
and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, 
co. Notts. (the Sidnacester of the Ro- 
mans), interspersed with biographical 
Sketches.” In two Parts. Part I. 1806. 
(LXXVI. 1035.) Part II. 1819. This 
last Part was published with an apology 
for the long interval, during which *‘ the 
Author was overwhelmed with calamities 
of unusual magnitude, which not only 
repressed the energies of his mind, but 
necessarily diverted them to other chan- 
nels.” 

The Histories of Southwell and Newark 
form four parts of a work he entitled 
“ Antiquities historical, architectural, 
chorographical, and itinerary, in Not- 
tinghamshire,and the adjacentCounties,” 
& 


Cc. 

He lately published ‘* A practical Ex- 
position of the Law relative to the Office 
and Duties of a Justice of the Peace,” 
8vo.; to which he afterwards added, 
‘*The Justice Law of the last Five 
Years,” 1818. . 

Mr. Dickinson married Harriet, daugh- 
ter of John Kenrick of Bletchingley, co. 
Surrey, Esq. by whom he had a nv- 
merous family. 





James Dickson, Eso. F.L.S. 

Aug. 14. At Broad Green, Croydon, 
aged 84, James Dickson, Esq, of Covent 
Garden, one of the oldest members of 
the Linnzwan Society, and Vice President 
of the Horticultural Society of London. 
His knowledge of practical botany was 
extensive and profound. Not only the 


naturalists of the present day, but an 
extensive circle of private friends, will 
long regret the loss of this worthy, ve- 
nerable man; and if talents, —-. 
an 
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and integrity; are deserving of atten- 
tion, few persons are better entitled to a 
public monument than Mr. Dickson. 
His ‘* Hortus Siccus;’’ “ Plantarum 
Cryptogamicarum Britannice,” and the 
various papers in the 7rans, of the Lin. 
Soc. display a research and discrimina- 
tion that have been rarely equalled, 
Sy never surpassed, Besides these, 
r- Dickson published the following : 
*€ Collection of dried Plants,” fol. fase. 
1-17, 1788, 1789. ‘* Botanical Cata- 
logue, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnwan System,’’ 8vo, 1797. 





Cuartes O'Hara, Esq. 

Sept.19. At Nympsfield, at a very 
advanced age, Charles O’Hara, Esq. 
M. P. for the county of Sligo. Mr. 
O'Hara was descended from one of the 
most ancient families in Ireland, and 
married a niece of John King, Esq. late 
Under Secretary of State to the Duke of 
Portland, &e. He was bred to the pro- 
fession of the Law, was called to the Bar 
1770, and for some years practised in 
the courts at Dublin. He was elected a 
Representative in the Irish Parliament, 
for the county of Sligo; which eminent 
station he retained in the Imperial Par- 
liament since the Union with Ireland. 

He was at one period a lord of the 
Treasury in Ireland, and at the time of 
his death was one of the Governors of 
Sligo. He lived during part of the year 
in the neighbourhood of Boyle, and 
commanded during the war a troop of 
cavalry, denominated “ The Corran and 
Liney Mounted Yeomanry,”’ from two 
neighbouring parishes, 





Mr. W. Erskine FRASER. 

Sept.21. At Cheltenham, in his 17th 
year, Wm.-Erskine, only remaining child 
of Rev. Hugh Fraser, M.A. Rector of 
Woolwich. A few weeks previous to his 
decease, he closely pressed his Surgeon 
to tell him his exact opinion of his case. 
This gentleman, seeing the uncommon 
strength of his religious feelings, unhe- 
sitatingly told him, that ‘‘ there was 
not a shadow of hope.”” He replied, 
** I thank you, Sir, for your candour ;”’ 
and, without betraying a symptom of 
fear at the thought of dying, or regret 
at leaving a world of which he promised 
to be a bright ornament, he firmly asked 
him, “ how long he thought he might 
still bave to suffer.” Soon after which 
he said, “ Father, not my will, but thine 
be done.’” With equal dignity and hu- 


manity, he afterwards said to another 

medical friend, of Cheltenham, “ As 

much difference has arisen respecting 

the nature of my disease, I beg to say, 
Gent. Mac. October, 1322. 
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that, if a minute investigation of my re- 
mains may in any way alleviate the suf- 
ferings of a fellow-creature, even for two 
hours, you have my full consent to make 
that examination; for, when our beauti- 
ful burial-service has been read over my 
poor dust, it can know no difference ; 
and ob that it may prove useful to 
others!” His spontaneous prayers were 
devout, regular, and emphatically ex- 
we In this blessed frame of mind, 

e resigned his soul to the God who 
gave it; leaving to his afflicted parents 
the consolation, that seldom have been 
united in one so young, so much talent 
and virtue with such Christian feelings 
and entire submission to the will of 
heaven. 





Mr. James M‘Doucat. 

Sept.17. At Whitefield, Peebleshire, 
aged 82, James M’Dougal, Gent. farmer. 
* His first outset in life. was as plough- 
man to the late William Dawson, Esq. 
of Frogden, the father of the improved 
system of husbandry in Scotland, who, 
after a regular apprenticeship, in Nor- 
folk, commenced his farming operations, 
on an extensive scale, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kelso, about the middle of last 
century. In the Agricultural Report of 
Roxburghshire, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, it is stated, in justice to 
M‘Dougal, at the particular desire of 
Mr. Dawson, that M‘Dougal was the 
first ploughman in Scotland that formed 
a straight turnip drill with a two-horse 
plough, without the aid of a driver. In 
1778, after having been for 14 years 
overseer to Mr. Dawson, during which 
time he bad the charge of the appren- 
tices, who from various parts of Scotland 
came to Mr. Dawson for instruction, he 
took in lease a small farm, in the neigh- 
bourhood of West Linton, in Peebles- 
shire, where his example, as a farmer 
paying rent and acting at his own risk, 
occasioned the ready adoption and rapid 
diffusion of the turnip and artificial grass 
husbandry, among practical farmers in 
that part of the country, as noticed in 
the Agricultural Report of Peebles-shire, 
by the Rev, Mr. Findlater, After bring- 
ing up and putting in a way of decently 
settling in life a numerous family, he 
retired upon a competency, the fruit of 
his industry. His strong rough sense 
and sound judgment made him to be 
much esteemed among the country 
gentlemen, notwithstanding a manner 
rather blunt and uncourtly; and such 
was the general opinion of his judgment 
and integrity, that, in matters of re- 
ference as to country transactions, he 
was often chosen by the parties as sole 
arbiter. 
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atbiter. His attention to his religious 
duties was unostentatious, and altogether 
free of either superstition or enthusiasm. 
Possessed of a friendly, cheerful, and 
contented disposition, and of great com- 
mand of temper, he passed through life 
easily and happily, enjoying it to the 
end, when he met with what was his 
wish, a speedy death, being carried off 
by a stroke of apoplexy.” 





Peter Otiver, Eso. M.A. 
Sept.3. At the Vicarage-bouse, Bel- 
grave, aged 81, Peter Oliver, Esq. M.A. 
He published a “* Short Account of the 
Reformers and Martyrs of the Church of 
England,” 8vo, 1798. 


—- 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


July 9. The Rev. Richard Sumner, Ro- 
man Catholic Priest; and on the 15th fol- 
lowing, his brother the Rev. James Sumner 
of Plymouth. They were the twin sons of 
the late Mr. Thomas Sumner of Leagrim, 
near Preston, Lancashire, prosecuted their 
studies together, and died as above, within 
a few days of each other, aged 47. 

Aug. 13. At Laverstock, co. Wilts, aged 
91, the Rev. J. Haines, M. A. of Beaminster, 
co. Dorset. He was of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, B.C. L. 1756. 

Aug. 18. At Adderbury, co. Oxon. aged 
77, the Rev. Holford Cotton, M. A. twenty- 
eight years Vicar of that parish, being pre- 
sented in 1794 by New College, Oxford, of 
which college he was a Fellow, and proceed- 
ed M. A. 1772. 

Aug. 19. At Wilcot, co. Oxon. aged 53, 
the Rev. Richard Pickering, B. D. Rector 
of Winterborne Abbots, with Winterborne 
Steepleton, co. Dorset, and Rector of Wil- 
cot. He was Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, M. A. 1791; B.D. 1801; and was 

mted to the livings of Winterborne 
Abbots, and Steepleton, in 1811, by Lincoln 
College, and to the Rectory of Wilcot in 
1820, on his own nomination. 
Aug. 33. ame Vi » Wandsworth, 
78, esteemed and respected, 
fe Ree Robert Holt Butcher, LLB. 44 
years Vicar of that parish (being presented 
in 1778, by T. A. Ackworth, -)» Vicar 
of Chesham, Bucks (to which he was pre- 
sented in 1780, by the Duke of Bedford), and 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates for 
the West Half Hundred of Brixton. He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge ; where 
he took the degree of LL. B. 1770. 

Sept. 8. At the King’s Arms Inn, Ox- 
ford, aged 36, the Rev. Alfred James Trash, 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Perpetual 
Curate of Kersey, and Lindsay, Suffolk, to 
which preferment he was presented by King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Sept. 12. Suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, 


at his house in Yelvertoft, Lancashire, the 
Rev. Henry Knight, in the 55th year of bis 
age, upwards of 30 years Pastor of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Church in that place.—. 
Ardent and unwearied in his efforts to pro- 
mote the best interests of his fellow crea- 
tures, as a Christian Minister—kind, atten- 
tive, and affectionate, as a husband and fa- 
ther—steady, active, and faithful, as a 
friend—he left a void not easily filled, 
and his memory will be held in the highest 
estimation by all who were connected with 
him.—The solemnity which appeared in 
every countenance, and the tears which were 
shed by the vast concourse assembled at his 
funeral, were a touching and decisive testi- 
mony of the excellence of his character. 

Sept. 18. At the Vicarage, Grinton, 
co. York, Rev. T. Edmondson, Vicar of that 
place, and master of the Free Grammar 
School, Fremington. He was presented to 
the Vicarage of Grinton, in 1807, by the 
King. 

Sept. 23. At St. Andrew's, the Rev. 
William Crawford, D.D. Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy in that University. 

At Quenington, co, Gloucester, Rev. 
John Wolvey Astley, Rector of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1811, by M. 
H. Beach, Esq. He was of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford; M.A. 1798; and one of the 
Magistrates for the county of Gloucester. 

Lately. At Hathern, co. Leicester, aged 
85, the Rev. Thomas Beer, Rector of Long 
Whatton, to which he was presented June 
14, 1786, by the King. 

At a very advanced age, the Rev. Peter de 
Beauvoir, of Downham-hall, co. Essex. 
He was of King’s College, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1760, was presented to the family 
Rectory of Downham, by O. Beauvoir, 1760; 
and to the Rectory of Wickford, in Essex, 
in 1761, by C. Hall, Esq. both which pre- 
ferments he retained till his death. His ex- 
ecutor has since paid the sum of 38,000/, 
to the Stamp office, being the duty on 
720,000/. payable to the residuary legatee, 
Richard Benyon, Esq. who has taken the 
name of De Beauvoir (see Part I. p. 464). 
This fortunate legatee was no relation to 
the testator. Above 50,000/. were other- 
wise left in legacies. The immense pro- 
perty was bequeathed by the testator, inde- 
pendent of his freehold estates, which are 
of considerable value. 

Rev. David Evans, Vicar of Headcorn, 
Kent, to which Vicarage he was presented 
in 1803, by the Abp. of eyes 7 

Rev. Sir John Fagg, Bart. of Mystole, 
near Canterbury. He was of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, A. B. 1781; A.M.1784. He 
succeeded his father Sir William; married 
in 1789, Anne only daughter and heiress of 
Daniel Newman, ta of Canterbury; by 
whom he had issue. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 64, the Rev. 
Henry Harrison, 38 years Rector of Shimp- 

ling, 
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ling, Norfolk, having been presented in 
1784, by J. Buxton, esq. 

In his s6th year, Rev. R. Hodges, up- 
wards of 30 years Rector of Knill Chapel, 
Herefordshire, being presented in 1788, by 
F. Garbett, Esq. 

Rev. H. Heathcote, Rector of Bixbrand, 
near Henley-upon-Thames, Oxfordshire, to 
which living he was presented in 1802, by 
Lord Heathfield. 

At Hafod, co. Cardigan, Wales, the Rev. 
Daniel Jones, 23 years Rector of Ruckinge, 
co. Kent, having been presented in 1799 by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At Sidmouth, aged 58, the Rev. John 
Le Marchant, Perpetual Curate of St. He- 
len’s in the Isle of Wight, to which charge 
he was nted in 1819, by Eton College, 
where he had been educated. 

At Sheldesley Rectory, co. Worcester, 
the Rev. J. Rolinson. 

Rev. William Rolinson, M.A. Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Mark's, Longwood, in the parish 


of Huddersfield, and Master of Longwood . 


Free-school. 

Rev. Francis B. Welles, B. A. Vicar of 
Catthorpe, co. Leicester ; to which vicarage 
he was presented in 1820, by J. Harpur, esq. 

Aged 57, the Rev. James Wykes, M. A. 
upwards of 20 years Rector of Haslebeech, 
co. Northampton, being presented in 1798, 
by Shuckburgh Ashby, esq. He was of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1786. 


—o-—- 
DEATHS. 
LonpDon AnD 1TS Environs. 

Lately. In Doughty-street, Elizabeth, 
relict of Rev. Edw. Holmes, of Scorton, co. 
York. 

At Islington, Susan, dau. of Rev. G. Bar- 
low, Vicar of Great and Little Abington, co. 
Cambridge. 

In Ely-place, Holborn, Donald Mackel- 
lar, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 50, Joseph Star- 
ling, esq. 

At Islington, aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crisp, formerly of Stoke Newington. 

a  % 4. Aged 38, Lieut. Peter Truppo, 


Sept. 10. Aged 18, Mary-Eliza, only 
dau. of Thos. Hoblyn, esq. of Sloane-st. 

In Oxendon-st. aged 80, Mr. John Beale, 
one of his Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guard. 

Aged 68, Thos. Singleton, esq. late of 
East-end, Finchley. 

Sept. 13. Mr. Then Parker, of Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street; aged 84, the oldest in- 
habitant of the ward of Walbrook.—Also, 
on the 24th, Mr. Thomas Parker, only son 
of the above, aged 55, upwards of 25 years 
a servant of the Bank of England. 

Sept. 14. At Kennington, Matthew 
Sharphouse, esq. of the East India House. 

Sept.18. Aged 24, Mary, dau. of late 
Rev. Geo. Hodgkins, of Stoke Newington. 
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Aged 62, Mr. Horn, many years in the 
office of Signer of the Writs in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Sept. 20. In Greenwich Hospital, up- 
wards of 90, Lieut. Besson, who was made 
a Lieutenant in 1758, and the oldest but 
one on that list of officers. He had been 
many years belonging to that Institution. 

Sarah, wife of T. G. Lioyd, esq. Clap- 
ham Road. 

Sept. 21. In Jermyn-street, aged 84, 
Lewis Disney Ffytche, esq. 

Sept. 22. In Conduit street, Anne, re- 
lict of Rev. J. N. Ord, late Rector of 
Wheathampstead and Harpenden, Herts. 

Sept. 23. At Mertens 9 70, W. Dowd- 
ing, esq. of Upper Thornhaugh-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 

Aged 64, Benj. Yates, esq. of Walworth. 

At Mile End, 67, Thos. Row, esq. 

Of a consumption, Sam. Abraham, son 
of Rev. Josh. Brooksbank, of Winkworth’s- 
buildings, City Road. 

Sept. 24. In consequence of a fall on 
board the Cornwall East Indiaman, Charles 
Du Sable, esq. Captain in his Britannic 
Majesty's 60th regiment, Chevalier of the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honour of 
France. 

In Chesterfield-street, aged 65, Harriot, 
sole dau. of Rev. Dr. Milles, late Dean of 
Exeter. 

Sept. 25. In Newington-place, Richard 
Langton, esq. late of Lombard-st. banker. 

Sept. 26. Jas. Griffiths, esq. of Stam- 
ford-hill, who formerly kept the Horns Ta- 
vern, Doctors’ Commons, and who for 38 
years was one of the Common Council of 
the City of London. 

Sept. 27. At Islington, 89, Mrs. Bunting. 

Sept.28, At Hammersmith, 78, Chris- 
topher Brown, esq. of Long Acre. 

Sept. 29. At Clapham-rise, 72, Mary, 
relict of Herman Schroder, esq. 

At the house of G. Wood, esq. Hanger- 
hill, Bridget, wife of the Rev. R. W. Hood, 
of Roydon, Essex. 

Sept. 30. In Nelson-square, in her 42d 
year, Mary Frances, wife of Sir Charles Al- 
dis, surgeon. She was married in 1800, and 
had several children: one only survives. 

Oct. 3. At Camberwell, 84, Aaron Trim, 


esq- 
wa 88, Mrs. Mary Cotes, late of Peck- 


Oct. 5. John Goodwin, esq. merchant, of 
Angel-court, Snow-hill, Skinner-street. Mr. 
Goodwin went to purchase some E = 
salts, instead of which he was with 
oxalic acid, and on going to bed, he took a 
og of the poisonous drug, which caused 

is dissolution in half an hour. 

Oct. 16. In Adelphi Terrace, at a very 
advanced age, the relict of the celebrated 
David Garrick. Of this venerable lady we 
shall give an authentic memoir in our next. 

Oct. 19. In Leicester-square, Thomas 

Mackenzie, 
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Mackenzie, esq. M.P. for Ross-shire. He 
was interred in the New Church, Mary-le- 
bone. 

Berxsuire.— Sept. 17. Catherine, wife of 
John Biggs, esq. Solicitor, Reading. 





Sept. 25. In Park-st. Windsor, 84, R. 
Magik esq. 
UCKINGHAMSHIRE.—Sept. 15. Suddenly, 


at Eton, Rev. E . Halhed, M.A. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 
Sept. 23. At Aylesbury, James Grace, 


Sept 24. At Brook Hamilton Gill’s, esq. 
bp aged 24, Bellenden Charles 
» esq. 

Sept. 30. At Frogmore Lodge, High 
Wycombe, aged 60, Rev. John ‘Mannin ‘ 
LL.B. an Alderman of the Corporation. He 
served the office of Mayor in 1790. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.— Aug. 13. At Co- 
nington, Harriet, wife of Phillip Gardner, 
D.D. and second dau. of late Sir Thos. Hat- 
ton, bart. of Longstanton. 

Aged 15, Wm. son of Rev. Jeremiah 
Jackson, of Wisbich. Whe 

CuHESHIRE.—. 1. At Altri » 90, 
Mr. Robert 7 ably 32 oy Sheriff's 
Officer for the County of Chester. He had 
attended 64 Assizes, been present at four 
Preston Guilds, and died the day before the 
commencement of the fifth. 

J.W. Hammond, esq. of Wistaston Hall. 

Cumbertanp.—At Hazlehead, Ulpha, 
aged 94, Mr. Wm. Jackson. His father at- 
tained the extraordinary age of 108, his bro- 
ther and sister died when their united ages 
reached 175, and he has left two sisters and 
a brother whose united ages amount to 265 
years. 

Cornwatt.—At Truro, 96, Chas. Carne. 

<a gapamnaitae St. Wen, 99, Robt. 

in. 

At Dartmouth, 78, Wm. Newman, esq. 
formerly a merchant at Bristol. 

At ag Laura-Edwina, wife of W. E. 
Powell, esq. M.P. and Lord Lieutenant of 
the County. 

Sept. 16. At Sidmouth, 65, Mrs. Adey, 
of Dursley, co. Gloucester. 

22. At Dawlish, 20, Robert, son 
of Sir Robert Chester, of Bush Hall, Herts. 

Sept. 23. At Exmouth, 64, Rob. Rus- 
sell, esq. formerly proprietor of the exten- 
sive waggon concern on the Great Western 
Road, and afterwards a banker at Exeter. 

Dorsetsuire.—At Loders, near Brid- 
port, J. Kennaway, esq. banker, of the firm 
of Gundry and Kennaway of Bridport. 

13. At Wimborne Minster, 77, 
Isaac Gulliver, esq. 

DuruaM.—Sept. 17, At Sunderland, 29, 
John Eysam Scafe, esq. of Brompton, Mid- 
dlesex, only son of the late J. Scafe, esq. of 
ag conga, ¥ Dos 

Ex.—A ham, 24, Georgiana, 
dau. of P. Firmin, esq. 
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At Colchester, 66, the relict of Rev: 
Philip Gurdon, of Assi Hall, Suffolk. 

Grovcestersuire.— Louisa, dau. of Ni- 


cholas Isaac, esq. banker, of Marshfield. 

Robert, son of late H. Wilton, esq. of 
Gloucester. 

At Cheltenham, Lucy-Penelope, dau. of 
late Robt. Phillips, esq. of Longworth, co. 
Hereford. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Robt. Stone, 
esq. of Nerwood House, co. Stafford. 

Sept. 8. At the Hotwells, 31, Wm. 
M’Donnell, M.D. surgeon of the 19th reg. 
foot. Mr. M’Donnell was of a highly re- 
a family, and son of the late 

"Donnell, esq. of Scotos, Invernesshire. 

Sept. 11. At Newland, 78, the relict of 
James Rowell, esq. of Castle Ashby, co. 
Northampton. 

Sept. 22. At Bristol, Isabella, wife of 
Hen. Poole, esq. and only dau. of Ashfield 
Hunt, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Bristol, aged 83, Sarah, 
relict of late Isaac Bence, esq. 

Oct.... At Bristol, Mr.J,H. Lane, Scho- 
lar of Worcester College. 

Oct. 8. At Clifton, 66, Henry Charles 
Litchfield, esq. late Solicitor to his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury, and one of the Benchers of 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. 

Hampsuire.—Sept. 26. At Upton House, 
Jas. Nibbs, esq. formerly of Antigua; and 
on the 30th, Sarah, his widow. 

Hererorpsuire. — Lately, At Gworlo- 
dith, Clodock, W. Marsh, esq. many years 
in the Commission of the Peace for the 
one of acne pw 

ERTFORDSHIR -10. At ing- 
spit, near Rickmansworth, 73, Rob.. Sal- 
mon, esq. late of New Bond-street. 

Sept. 13. At Hemel Hampstead, 27, 
Rev. S. Grover, M, A. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

At Aldenham Abbey, 17, Charlotte Je- 
mima, dau. of Adm. Sir Charles Pole. 

Sept. 15. At Watford, 77, G. Whitting- 
stall, esq. an eminent brewer. He has died 
immensely rich, leaving the mass of his 
wealth to his sister. He has, it is said, left 
also property to the amount of 100,000/. to 
a distant relation, and 10,000/. to a lad, who 
is no relative. 

Kent.— Sept. 13. The wife of John 
Bryan, esq. of Swanscomb. 

Sept. 23. At Hayes, Henrietta, wife of 
Thomas Farrar, esq. of Mecklenburgh- 


square. 
Sept.29. At Margate, 65, Mr. Samuel 
Brooks, of the Strand. Mr. Brooks was 
Treasurer of the Westminster Association 
for Preserving the Purity of Election; and 
was always a most zealous supporter of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and the Opposition Candi- 
dates at the Westminster Elections. His 
Suneral was attended by many of his public 

associates. 
Oct. 10. 
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Oct. 10. Sudde at Margate, Mr. 
John at oer” , 


LancasHtre.— Sept. 8. Aged 78, Thos. 
Falkner Phillips, esq. of Moss-side, near 
Manchester. ae : 

Sept. 16. In Liverpool, 33, much re- 
spected, Mr. Geo. Burrell, principal Libra- 
rian of the Atheneum. 

LeicesTersHirE. — At Ashby -de-la- 
Zouch, J, Joyce, dau. of late J. Simmonds, 

. of Butt House. 

NCOLNSHIRE.—At Market Raisen, 24, 
John Atkinson Robinson, B. A. of St.John’s 
College, Cambridge, eldest son of Rev. John 
R. Rector of Faldingworth and Ulceby. 

Aug. 18. At Grimoldby, near Louth, 68, 
John Hanson, gent. 

ie en t a at an advanced 

» T. Mickleb » esq. 
ext Guus Yipee, 62, Thos. Ridge, esq. 

At Westacre Highouse, A. Hammond, 
esq. after a life of extraordinary activity, 
riding foremost in the coursing as well as 
the hunting field, and on the most spirited 
horses, even to a few weeks of his death. 
By the female line he was related to the 
Duke and Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
the late Earl of Oxford, and the present 
Marquis Cholmondeley. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—At Welford, F. 
Ponsford, esq. 

Aug. 29. Suddenly, Jane, dau. of late 
Rev. John Bullivant, Rector of Marston 
Trussell. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sept. 16. Aged 62, 
Mrs. S. Hodgson, printer and proprietor of 
the Newcastle Chronicle. 

Sept. 21. Of apoplexy, 63, John 
ie, esq. of the soma hd day 
Mr. A. Surtees, of Delves, steward to the 
above. 

OxrorpsHirt.— Aug. 30. At Cornwell, 
Charlotte, dau. of Francis Penyston, esq. 

Sept. 18. At the Rectory-house, Wood- 
stock, Mrs. Mavor, after a lingering illness, 
which she supported with true Christian 
fortitude. 

. 20. Mary, wife of Mr. Tilleman- 
Hodgkinson Bobart, Bedel of Law in the 
University of Oxford. 

Oct. 6. At Henley-upon-Thames, Mary 
wife of Thomas Cooper, esq. 

Surorsuire.—C. Evans, better known by 
the name of Carolus the Hermit of Tong, 
where he had lived during seven years in a 
lonely and romantic cell on the domain of 
G. Durant, esq. 

SomERsETsHIRE.—In Bath, 58, Theresa, 
a surviving dau. of late Rev. Carew 

ynell, Rector of St. James’s, Bristol, and 

rand-dau. of Right Rev. Carew Reynell, 
p. of Derry. 

At Bath, Sarah, wife of Mr. G. H. Smith, 
seam of Chipping-Norton, Oxon. dau. of 

Rev. T. Purdy, many years pastor of 
the Ba’ ion at that place. 


st Congre 
At ume, sister of late Dean 


» Eliz. 
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of Derry, and niece of late Bishop of Salis- 


bury. 

Oct. 1. Mrs. Twiss, wife of T. Twiss, esq. 
of Bath; mother of Horace Twiss, esq. 
M. P. and sister to Mrs. Siddons, and the 
Messrs. Kemble. 

Oct. 8. At Shepton Mallet, 27, Mr. John 
Davies, a respectable Solicitor. 

StarrorpsnirE.—At Barr-hall, the lady 
of Sir J. Scott, bart. 

Surrotx.—A 88, the wife of Wm. 
Rayner, esq. of Stradishall. 

t Wickham Market, W. Barthrop, esq. 

Sept. 16. Aged 75, John Brooks, gent. 
of Bury, son of Mr. Brooks of Westley, 
who survives him, in his 99th year. 

Sept. 29. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Frances- 
Anne, daughter uf Thomas Allen, esq. of 
Bridgewater. 

Surrey.—Sept.11. At Egham, Mr.Chas. 
Miles, one of the proprietors of Garraway’s 
Coffee-house. 

Aged 77, John R. Snow, esq. late of 
Hatton-hill. 

Sept. 13. After a few days illness, caused 
by plunging (whilst overheated) into a cold 
bath, at Hooley Park, Reigate, aged 28, 
Charles-John Louis de Thiballier, R. N. 
and youngest son of late Col, de Thiballier, 
Col. of Royal British Legion, who was kill- 
ed in St. Domingo, in 1794. 

Sussex.—Sept. 11. At Brighton, J. wife 
of J. B. Cramer, esq. the celebrated composer. 

Sept. 25. Aged 70, Mrs, Anna-Amelia 
Steers. 

Waawicxsnire.—G. Milne, M.D. Phy- 
sician to the Birmingham Hospital. 

Yorxsutre.—Aug. 28. Aged 59, Mr. 
Robt. Cook, merchant, late of the firm of 
Cook and Sutton, Barton-upon-Humber. 

Sept.1. At Carlton Hall, 81, Anne, relict 
of Thomas Stapleton, esq. 

Sept. 6. At an advanced age, Wm. Shore, 
esq. of Tapton, near Sheffield, many years 
an active partner in the bank of Messrs. 
Parker, Shores, and Blakeloak, of Sheffield, 
from which he had retired a few years. 

At Cawthorne, near Barnesley, 60, Mary, 
wife of Thomas West, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Everingham, the wife of 
Rev. W. Alderson, Rector of that place. 

Sept.19. At Hull, 83, Johnson Newman, 
esq. Col. in the Russian service, and formerly 
Russian Consul. 

Sept. 24. Eleanor, only surviving dau. of 
late Christ. Smith, esq. of Kirkgate, Leeds. 

Sept. 25. At Bradford, Thos. Ackroyd, 
esq. late of Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street. 

Sept. 27. At Guisbrough, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Ingilby. 

Warrs.—At Wrexham, 92, Eleanor, 
relict of late Danverse Gortside, esq. and 
sister to the late Ralph Peters, esq. of Plat- 
bridge. 

Rev. Wm. Bowen, of Swansea, son of late 
Lewis B. esq. of Gwerllwyawith, co. Gla- 


morgan. 


At 
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At Pont-y- 66, W. George, esq. all Buckworth, late Captain in Royal 
Col. W. wes, ath son of late G. Bowen, Cheshire Milite. Sa 

esq. LI , co. Pembroke. At Paris, Caroline, dau. of Maj.-Gen. H. 


At Pembroke, 77, Captain John Brooks. 

At Dyer’s Valley, near Cowbridge, the 
widow of T. Truman, esq. 

Aug. 15, At Swansea, Miss Charlotte 
Harman, late of Bristol, eldest sister of Mr. 
Harman, Solicitor, Downend. 

Sept. 16. Aged 84, Catharine, widow of 
late Mr. J. Morris, of Lwyncelyn Clydey. 

Sept.22. At Pontarddulais, near Swansea, 
Wa. Lloyd, esq. Solicitor, of Ludlow. His 
conciliating manners and inflexible integrity 
had justly gained him the lasting regard of 
many valuable friends. 

Sept. 25. At St. Clair, co. Carmarthen, 
Jane, relict of Rev. Wm. Hamilton, and 
dau. of Conolly M‘Causiand Gage, esq. of 
the Mall, Clifton. 

Scortanp.—Laiely. At Edinburgh, 79, 
John Buchan, esq. W.S. and Solicitor for 
the Exchequer in Scotland. 

Aug. 21. In Albany-street, Hon. Wm. 
Erskine, Lord Kinneder, one of the Scotch 
Lords of Session. 

Sept. 4. ed 46, Capt. James Pinchon, 
of the sloop Pomona, upwards of 12 years 
in the Louth trade. 

Sept. 7. At Wick, in Caithness, aged 42, 
Margaret-Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Robt. Phin. 

IrgLanp.—Thos. Whitten, esq. many years 
Recorder of Enniskellen. 

At Dublin, 21, Mary, wife of Lieut. Thos. 
Jones Llayde, H.P. of the 71st regt. and 
late of the ssth. 

In Dublin, Anastatia, Lady Brown, relict 
of Sir G. Brown, bart. 

James Ogleby, esq. 

July a1. The Lady of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Norbury, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Ireland. 

Sept. 2, At Homra, near Hillsborough, 
33, Carlisle Corry, esq. son of Isaac C. esq. 
of Newry. 

Sept. 11. At his seat, Largan, Charles 
Brownlow, esq. of Brock-street, Bath, and 
father of C. Brownlow, esq. M.P. for the 
county of Armagh. 

At Cormy Castle, co. Cavan, the lady of 
Col. Pratt. 

Oct.4. AtKilburn, 32, Rev. Thos. Shore 
Woodman. 

Asroav.—Lately. At Philadelphia, of 
asthma, D. Manuel Torres, the envoy from 
the republic of Columbia, who been 
well received by the President of the United 
States. 

At Passy, near Paris, Mary, widow of 
Capt. Trollope, 42d regt. who was killed 
while with the army under the Duke of 
York, in Holland, and sister of late Maj.- 
Gen. Foord Bowes. 

On his passage from Madras, 37, Rev. C. 
Church, M. A. son of late Rev. C.C. Church, 
of Whitehaven. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, 29, Thos.-Black- 


J. Cumming. 

Suddenly, at Weisbaden, near Franckfort, 
57, Mr. Natali Corri, late Professor of Music. 

At Florence, 14, the 2d son of Vise. Dil- 
Jon. He fell into a reservoir, where he 
perished. 

On his march from Cudappa to Seringa- 
— 19, Jos. Jackman, esq. son of Rev, 

. J. Rector of Ashley, Cambridgeshire. 

Jan. 4. AtB » Marsden, 
maining son of Sir Stamford Raffles, Lieut.- 
Gov. of that settlement; and on Jan. 14, 
Charlotte his eldest daughter. 

Feb. 13. At Bungalore, Lieut. John Pott, 
of 13th Light ‘oons, deservedly regretted 
by his brother officers. 

Feb. 20. On board the ship Fairlie, on 
his from the East Indies, Lieut. 
E. T. H. Brisco, 11th Drag. of Wakefield. 

Feb. 28. In the East Indies, 27, 
Capt. Edw. Studd, commander of the ship 
Harriet. 

March 23. On board the Sarah Norton, 
of Chawghut, Lieut. Chas. Mathison, 1st 
batt. 3d regt. N. I. Bombay. 

March 24. At Gooty, India, to the inex- 
ptessible grief of his family and friends, 
Alexander Ord, Ensign in the Hon. East 
India Company's Service, in the 18th year 
of his ages youngest son of John Ord, esq. 
late of Taradle, N.B. 

May 9. At Barville Park, near Graham 
Town, Algoa Bay, Maj.-Gen. Chas. Camp- 
bell, late commanding the forces at New- 
foundland. 

In May last, at Valpraiso, t. Thos. 
Graham, Doris frigate, end ae to the 
well-known Mrs. Maria Graham, author of 
several pleasing works, 

May 24. On board H. M. ship Active, 
Lieut. William St. Andrew St. John, R. N 
2d son of Rev. J. F.S. F. St. John, Preben- 
dary of Worcester. 

May 25. In Jamaica, Lieut. James Sum- 
mers, of 33d reg. (son of the Rev. Wm, 
Summers of Wickwar); an officer of ‘great 
promise. 

May 28. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 25, 
Eliz. wife of Capt. Custance, of 50th foot, 
and dau. of J. White, esq. of Paulsgrove, 
Hants. 

June... On her from Jamaica to 
England, 27, Catherine, lady of Capt. Sir 
W. S. Wiseman, bart. of 7 M. frigate 
Tamar. Her Ladyship was the third dau. 
of Hon. Sir Jas. Maciztosh, bart. M. P, 

June 1. At Jamaica, Andrew, son of late 
Geo. Currie, esq Comptroller of Customs 
at Newcastle. 

At Havannah, Cuba, 28, . William 
Mason, of the Liberty of Hull Port, son of 
Mr. Mason, of Sewerby, farmer, and bro- 
ther to Mr. Mason, Surveyor of the Cus- 
toms at the Port of Bridlington. 





Sept. 20. 
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1822.] Bill of Mortality.—Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. $883 


Sept.20. At Boulogne, the Countess dé over the Countess and her bondet, passing 
Vizy. She was the eldest daughter of Mrs. over the lower part of her body. The boy 
Charles Lock, the daughter of the Duchess in attendance on the donkey was killed on 
of Leinster, by her second husband Mr. the spot. The Countess survived but a short 
Ogilvie. This unfortunate lady was just re- time. 
covered from her accouchement, and was Sept. ... At Paris, Madame Condorcet, 
taking an airing on a donkey, when a horse widow of the well-known Condorcet, and 
ran away with a cart, and the wheel went niece to Marshal Grouchy. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 25, to Oct. 22, 1822. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5 142] 50and 60109 
Males - 855 1678 Males - 649 1266 & 5and10 62] 60 and 70 100 
Females - 823 Females - 617 3 10 and 20 40/70 and 80 82 

Whereof have died under two years old 364 z 20 and 30 71/80 and 90 49 





30 and 40 122 |] 90 and100 5 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 120 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending October 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. d, s. d, a ¢€ s a. 
ss 4 25 5 19 4 20 8 25 O 28 5 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 21, 35s. to 40s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 23, 32s. 44d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 21. 





Kent Bags ......+...... 2l. 2s. to 4l. Os. | Kent Pockets............. al. 5s. to Sl. 5% 
Sussex Ditto ........+- 11. 18s. to 2/4. Os. | Sussex Ditto ............. 2. Os. to Qi. 18s. 
Yearlings.......00+e++00 11. 10s. to 24 Os. | Essex Ditto.......... eosee 21. 55. to Sl. 158. 


Farnham, fine, 6/. Os. to 8. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 21. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s.0d. Straw. 2s.0d. Clover 41. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. 
Straw 11. 8s.0d. Clover 41. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 41. 7s. Straw 1/.16s.0d. Clover 4/. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, October 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TOES TEC Qs. 8d. to 3s. 4d. | Lamb...........- piecisdess 8s. Od. to 3s. Gd. 
SII « cekissiesenecuns 2s. 8d. to 3s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 21 : 

WOU cecsctccectetemaccee BO O80 Oo On - OF TRRREOS winescccenccees 2963 Calves 214. 
Pork ....ccccsseseceseeee 25. 8d. to 48. Od. Sheep and Lambs 20,940 Pigs 360. 


COALS, Oct. 18: Newcastle, 42s. 0d. to 46s. Od.—Sunderland, 39s. Od. to 46s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Oct. 21: Town Tallow 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia 47s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 78s. Mottled 88s. Curd 92s.\—CANDLES, 9s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canwat Suares and other Prorerty, in 
Oct. 1822 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 19991. 10s. Div. 75/. per Ann.—Coventry » 10601. to 10701. 
Div. 441. per annum.—Oxford Canal, 710/. to 740/. Div. 32/. per annum.—Neath, 4101. 
with Div. 102. to be paid on the 1st of November —Leeds and Liverpool, 360/. ex Div. 
61. Half-year.—Barnesley, 200/.—Stourbridge, 2001. ex Div.—Swansea, 190/. Div. 10/.— 
Peak Forest, 701. Div. 3.—Monmouth, 160/. with 4l. Half-year Div.—Grand Junction, 
2451. 2451. Div, 101. per Ell » 631. ex Div. 8l.—Grand Surrey, 531. Div. 31. 
—Regent’s, 41/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 26/. 10s. Div. 11.—Kennet and Avon, 174. 
10s. ex Div. 17s.—Stratford, 17/.—Wilts and Berks, 6/. 10s.—West India Dock, 1902. 
Div. 101. per cent.—London Dock, -120/. Div. 4/. 10s.—Globe Assurance, 1351. Div. 61. 
— Imperial, 95/. Div. 41. 10s. per ann.—County, 42/.—Hope Ditto, 41. 5s—West- 
minster Gas Light Company, 71/. Div. 4 per Cent. Half-year.—New Ditto, 20/. Pre- 
mium, ex Half-year Div.—Provident Institution, 18/. 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre Share, 
400l,—Drury Lane New Ditto, 5001. Renter's ShaYe, with Admission, 135/. 





DAILY 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 27, to October 26, 1822, both inclusive. 



























































































































































2 ; ; sis! 8] sles Bs 
. = oa a - 2° 3 3 # 
sta] 24124 /¢ | 24 belediicleal 2 fam farm, 
aia) 23/2828) %&) 28 HR sleales : 10001. | 500/. 
a estar | ale? +] <[" @ = 
27 814 isi 3 2 pm. [3 5 pm. 
28 81g §— 81 49 pm.| 4 3 pm. | 4 pm. 
30 81g -—| 48 pm.| 3 4 pm. [5 3 pm. 
1 814 4 49 pm.| 3 4 pm. /3 5 pm. 
2 81g 81§ |-——55 pm.| 3 5 pm. |4 5 pm. 
8 813 (> 12528)51 pm.| 5 4 pm. |5 4 pm. 
4 sig 81g 4 5 pm. /4 6 pm. 
5 814 ; 52 pm.) 5 6 pm. [5 6 pm. 
7 81¢ , 52 pm.| 5 7 pm. [5 7 pm. 
8 82$ 1 55 pm.j| 57 pm. |5 7 pm. 
9 82 I—_— 81 | {54 pm] 5 6 pm. |5 7 pm. 
10 824 J—_— 2549/54 pm.| 5 6 pm. [5 6pm. 
11 S1g¥ $/82% 1Z/92§ [999 203 57 pm.| 6 7 pm. |6 7 pm. 
12 814 481g 2 99% $|203 | 57 pm.| 6 8 pm. |6 8 pm. 
14 81g 81g 2 99% 203 | 56 pm.| 7 6 pm. [8 6 pm. 
15 814 4/82 192% j99 20§ 56 pm.| 5 6 pm. |5 7 pm. 
Sig g#s2 93 jg99g 203 56 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
8if Zise 93% (994 20% |——/2544/56 pm.] 5 7 pm. |7 6 pm. 
814 jleed 4 —— 994 20% |——/255 [52 pm. 6 7 pm. [6 8 pm. 
814 ¥g824 ¥93 499% 20¢ |———|255 [52 pm.| 6 7 pm. {7 8 pm. 
81¥ gisek ¥I93 [99$ 8gi102g/20$ |—/255 53 pm.| 7 5 pm. |7 6 pm. 
814 dest 4/93 [99 203 5 6 pm. |4 7 pm. 
81g §[s2g 4/93 §99F 4)102$/203 (2554/48 pm] 5 6 pm. |5 6 pm. 
2504/81¢ % #193 §99§ 4)103 |203 50 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
|——|s2 4\s2g  gi93§ [pst $]1034|203 | ——|257 6 7 pm. {7 6 pm. 





#,* South Sea Stock, 93 | 933 | —— New South Sea, 81$ | 819 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 27, to October 26, 1822, loth inclusive. 






































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
EH) 5 1S ll serom. waltel i? Barom 
SE! 8 boSliin, pts. > ZS 5! & foSlim. pts.| Weather. 
oS Z las esos] a j-si™ 
re =z lA Zz lo ot 
° ° ° Oct. °o ° ° 
46 | 57 | 49 || 30, 24 12 | 52 | 60 | 59 || 29, s0\cloudy 
50 | 56 | 50 > 21 13 | 58 | 60 | 52 ‘ 45|stormy 
54 | 58 | 46 > 04/ fair 14 | 44 50 | 42 > 99\fair 
45 | 60 | 50 || 29, 87 15 | 40 | 47 | 46 » 85\showery 
.1 | 49 | 61 | 56 > 74 16 | 50 | 53 | 47 > 35)rain 
2 | 55 | 64 | 59 > 80 17 | 46 | 48 | 47 > 37\rain 
3 | 60 | 66 | 60 > 76} 18 | 45 | 50 | 46 >» 76\fair 
4} 60! 65 | 60 > 80\sh 19 | 50 | 55 | 52 » 45|stormy 
5 | 60 | 66 | 52 72 20 | 55 | 57 | 56 » 50|stormy 
6 | 50 | 60 | 50 > 64 21 | 50 | 56] 50 » 64)stormy 
7 | 54| 60| 54 > 67 22] 45 | 56 | 46 > 82ifair 
3 ' 56] 58 | 50 » 60 23 | 47 | 56 56 » 65 cl 
9 | 58 | 64 | 52 > 70 24} 55 | 60 | 56 » 40/cloudy 
10 | 50 | 59 | 47 » 99 25 | 56 | 60 | 53 » 58 ifair 
11 | 46] 59} 51 26 | 51 | 58! 52 2 49 cloudy 




















30, 20 fair 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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